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Introduction 


As introductions are merely occasions where a book’s aim is stated, I will be 
doing literally that here as anything else would make this a long-winded pre- 
face to themes that require much more discourse than allotted in an introduc- 
tion. The aim of this volume is to encourage more dialogue on Urdu poetics 
and Indo-Persian and facilitate a platform for further discussions that engage 
both of these wonderful studies comparatively—and without prejudice. This 
volume engages a few of the many themes Urdu poetics and Indo-Persian 
studies encapsulate. The complicated and often-enigmatic nuances of Urdu 
poetry and poetics have not received the attention they deserve in earnest. 
What is much worse: they are (specially Urdu poetry) sometimes dismissed 
as mere offshoots of works in Persian—and by extension Arabic (although less 
implied)—under the rubric of its close relationship with the two languages 
(specially Persian), and some of the individuals known to be responsible 
as influential figures in its fledglings as a literary force and more importantly 
a poetic phenomenon. Although Urdu literature stands on its own rhetori- 
cally and thematically there is no doubt, as any other literature, it has been 
influenced by an array of other productions—both thematically and linguis- 
tically diverse as is the case with most rich literatures in the world. As will 
be seen the essays herein present both a challenging channel for understan- 
ding Urdu’s modern and diverse literary production and its historical past; and 
bring to purview the importance of Indo-Persian not merely as a literary conti- 
nuum but indeed as a singularly rigorous genre of thought and hermeneutic to 
reckon with: one that demands more investigation. 

The contributions fall under two categories of (1) Indo-Persian; and (2) Urdu 
Literary Theory, Urdu Dastan, Creative Writing, and Urdu Philology. Under the 
auspices of the first category, Prashant Keshavmurthy’s “Khushgi’s Dream of 
Hafiz: Authorship, Temporality, and Canonicity in Late Mughal India’ reads 
“Khushgi’s dream of Hafiz as a manifold response to three analytically dis- 
tinct needs that may be formulated in terms of the following questions: what 
were the social functions of Khushgi’s memory of his vision of the poet he 
experienced at twelve years old? What relations did this dream vision bear to 
his multiply periodized temporality in the Safinah of Persian literary history? 
And how were both these questions complicated in the question of his rela- 
tions with Sirajul Din ‘Ali Khan “Arzii” (d. 1756) and ‘Abdul Qadir Khan “Bidil” 
(d. 1720-21), his two most revered teachers and among the greatest Persian 
litterateurs of the age?” Interesting aspects of Khushgi’s dream of Hafiz are 
employed by the author to answer the broader questions regarding Khushgii’s 
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poetics and his influences. Pasha M. Khan's “Notes on ‘Abdul Nabi Fakhrul 
Zamani and Other Indo-Persian Storytellers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, with a Translation of the Tirazul Akhbar, enumerates the narrative 
of the lives of a few storytellers in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century India. 


DB 


Pasha says, “No such narrative is straightforward or “bare.”” He gives “many 
propositions preserved in the ink of previous centuries as if they were fact, 
without any suggestion of how the waters of this still lake, supposedly a per- 
fect mirror of history, might have its waters muddied.” In an essay that can be 
considered both philological and historical he poses questions posed by South 
Asian and Iranian scholars of pre- and early-modern literature with a new 
twist. He says, “It is not without reason that such literary histories are often cri- 
ticized for over-emphasizing context.” “Hafiz in the Poetry and Philosophy of 
Muhammad Iqbal” by Natalia Prigarina is dedicated to the episode of polemics 
on Iqbal’s “Asrar-i Khudi” and his answers to the critics of his attitude towards 
the great Persian poet Hafiz. 

“From a Slave Garden into Cyberspace: Mirza Athar Baig’s Novels Ghulam 
Bagh and Sifr Se Ek Tak,’ by Christina Oesterheld points to the recent onslaught 
of Pakistani novelists who compose in English and who have drawn impres- 
sive attention for their novels—in line with some of the Indian writers who 
set the stage for this—and how this phenomenon has eclipsed some authors 
who write in other languages, and who might have otherwise received their 
due attention if not for their English-writing counterparts. She gives “as 
an example of highly innovative writing in Urdu” the examples of the Urdu 
novels “Ghulam Bagh” and “Sifr Se Ek Tak Cyper munshi ki sarguzasht” by 
Mirza Ather Baig. In “Revisiting That Earth(l)y, Glorious Tradition’ by Carla 
Petievich she explains “despite sustained, and increasingly vocal, scholarship 
that attempts to disrupt the canonical myths of Urdu literature by historicizing 
it, the conventional (and hegemonic) understanding of Urdu as the language 
of identity for South Asian Muslims continues to prevail into the twenty- 
first century, perpetuating a glorified, nearly unified, and largely ahistorical 
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notion of its “glorious tradition.”” She explains the life of the Urdu literature 
and language under the rubric of social understanding. Where intelligent- 
sia consider this canon still a viable gaze into a rich tradition, still “what is 
acceptable increasingly narrows, while the life of Urdu language, literature, 
and culture widens.” She explains the myriad of Urdu languages that have 
come, gone, and stayed in the subcontinent during the past few centuries and 
how environment has been detrimental in their necessitated hermeneutics: 
“Ironically—and_ paradoxically—“mythic Urdu” informs and inspires these 
historically grounded, geographically specific Urdus, even as they morph, 
enrich, transgress, and undermine it.” By discussing several Dakani poet-kings 
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from the seventeenth century, she argues that the particular spaces and 
circumstances in which they composed necessarily led to lyrics that both dis- 
rupted central myths about what Urdu is/was and contributed crucially to the 
development of its “tradition.” “As is often the case, the triumph of noble batt- 
les can be pyrrhic,” she says. 

“Mir as Suffering Curmudgeon: A Historical Hatchet Job” is Frances 
Pritchett’s enquiry into Ab-i Hayat (Water of life) of Muhammad Husayn Azad 
(1830-1910). She argues that he manages to create a fantastical image of the 
great Urdu ghazal poet Muhammad Taqi ‘Mir’ (1722/23-1810). She says, “Apart 
from its manifest inaccuracy and obvious improbability, it is also self-contra- 
dictory.” She continues, “Azad has succeeded as well in projecting his chosen 
vision of Mir, as he has with virtually all the other major poets of the Urdu 
canon. He has been equally successful in creating that canon itself—with the 
single exception of Momin, whom he omitted from his original 1880 edition, 
but whom public opinion obliged him to include in the 1883 edition (along 
with various odd and implausible excuses).” She examines the nature of Azad’s 
understanding of Mir and explains why the depiction of Mir is O so “discor- 
dant.” Gail Minault’s ““I am a Ruby Wrapped in a Rag”: Zay Khay Sheen and the 
Possibility of Poetry as Autobiography” speaks to Zay Khay Sheen's writings 
and whether they can be considered to serve as piecemeals of an autobiogra- 
phy and whether “a self-portrait can emerge from her poetry.” An expert in 
studies of Zay Khay Sheen, she comes to the conclusion that the writings are 
revealing as they | highlight not only her character but also her sympathies. She 
goes on to say, “It is not explicitly autobiographical, but its images express her 
intimate emotions, and reflect, as well, the pressures of the times in which 
she lived. The larger question of whether poetry can be deemed a source for 
individual or social history remains. Can the images and emotions expressed 
in poetry, in their attempt to capture universals, provide a source for the speci- 
ficities of autobiography?” Through this study Gail manages to address a much 
larger question that can have worldwide appeal in all literatures and literary 
circles. It is an accurate depiction of an author via scrutinizing application of 
literary theory and history. In “Voyeur Candle, Tattler Candle: The Semiotics 
of nayikabheda in Ghalib’s Urdu Divan,” by Satyanarayana Hegde, consulting 
the interpretative template of Shamsur Rahman Faruqi and Mir al-Sayyid 
Ghulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgrami, Hegde “detach[es] Ghalib’s Urdu divan 39.1 from 
its default Islamicate-Sufi context and graft[s] it in the Sanskritic-Brahminic 
nayikabheda frame, indulging in an “aberrant” decoding of this text's domi- 
nant, primary code, semiotically “opening” a “closed” text.” Ludmila Vasilyeva’s 
“The Tide and Flow of Islam”: Musaddas by Hali as a Poetic Text of the Muslim 
Enlightenment in the Last Third of the Nineteenth Century” speaks to the 
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“The Tide and Ebb of Islam” as the symbolic and first “major-format” poetical 
work in Urdu, “where all depictive and artistic means are subject to the au- 
thor’s design that was made equivalent to embodiment of his ideas.” The 
otherwise simple idea of thought as a preface to written or other expressive 
articulation is, says Ludmila, “a directive fully realized in “The Tide and Flow 
of Islam,” keeping with all the provisions prescribed to poetics. She continues 
her argument by saying that the Musaddas of Hali “satisfies all the criteria for 
an artistic literary work, as demonstrated by an analysis of the features of the 
poem’s compositional structure and the artistic means used by the author to 
express his thoughts and ideas.” David Lelyveld’s essay, “Juté hain japant kapré 
inglistant: Sayyid Ross Masood’s Passage to Japan” engages the Spring of 1922, 
when Sayyid Ross Masood, Director of Public Instruction of Hyderabad State 
and grandson of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, went to Japan and stayed there for 
three months studying their system of pedagogy. Particularly, she says, he was 
interested in “the uses of the Japanese language rather than the languages 
of Europe for all forms of contemporary scholarship and education.” He did 
not know Japanese but that did not stop him from conducting an in-depth 
investigation: “He also kept a thorough diary of his trip. When he returned, 
he published a book, Japan and its Educational System, both in English and 
Urdu. Masood’s project, funded by Hyderabad State, was designed to assist the 
newly founded Osmania University, India’s first western style university to be 
conducted in an Indian language.” Utilizing the example of Japan, he thought, 
would be the most perfect kernel as to how his project would succeed. He says, 
“Masood was concerned not only with the work of translation of European lan- 
guage texts but also with the institutional format of Japanese education and 
the ways Japan sought to maintain its cultural independence while drawing 
knowledge from the rest of the industrialized world. Greatly attracted to Japan, 
he even thought that the veneration of the emperor might be carried over to 
the Nizam as a way of motivating student achievement.” An astute investiga- 
tion, Lelyveld engages how Masood attempts to correlate what he found in 
Japan with the state of colonial India, in order to fulfill a ‘prophecy’ (project) 
first initiated by his grandfather fifty years earlier in Aligarh. 

Mehr Faroogqi’s “Continuing the Tradition: A Commentary on the “Neg- 
lected” Verses of Ghalib” does exactly what the title implies and questions not 
only why these verses might have been neglected but also how important they 
are in understanding the rhetorical prowess of Ghalib. She says, “While five 
editions of Ghalib’s Urdu divan were published in his lifetime, starting with 
the first edition in 1841 and the last in 1863, the editions offer a mere 1,800 or 
so of the 4,209 couplets composed by Ghalib. Most of the early work seemed 
to have disappeared, until a manuscript was discovered in 1918 nearly fifty 
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years after the great poet’s death.’ In 1921, Farooqi reminds us, a compilation 
of these neglected poems were published in Bhopal, India and how only one 
commentary—ironically—was inspired by what at the time created a lite- 
rary ‘ripple’ in the subcontinent [‘Abdul Bari Asi’s Sharh-i Kalam-i Ghalib 
(Commentary on Ghalib’s poetry), Lucknow, 1931]. The obscurity of the poetry, 
as accorded by many scholars, deemed some of this poetry presumptuously 
meaningless and hence denied merit to any further deep analysis. Faroogi says, 
“The mustarad divan has not received the attention it deserves. It is difficult 
to get a comprehensive picture of Ghalib’s work by dividing it into portions 
or ignoring his early output altogether.” Baidar Bakht’s Prem Kumar Nazar is 
a translation of an important work of literary theory that has not seen the 
light in English and it should have. Shamsur Rahman Farudi, the great literary 
theorist and poet, for the second Urdu poetry collection of Prem Kumar Nazar, 
published by Adabistan Publications, Delhi, in 2013 wrote this preface in Urdu 
and here it is for the first time presented in English. 

All the articles in this volume abide by the Library of Congress system of 
transliteration for Urdu as it was deemed the most regimented of the systems 
of transliteration for the language. 


Alireza Korangy 
Editor 
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PART 1 


Indo-Persian 


CHAPTER 1 


Khushgu’s Dream of Hafiz: Authorship, 
Temporality, and Canonicity in Late Mughal India 


Prashant Keshavmurthy 


Saygalgar-i @’ina-i tajdid qadim ast 
natvan bih nw ghafil az In saz-i kuhan raft 


The burnisher of renewal’s mirror is the primordial: 
No moving to newness heedless of this ancient lute! 


‘ABDUL QADIR KHAN “BIDIL” (d. 1720)! 
eee 


We cannot know his legendary head 
With eyes like ripening fruit. 


RAINER MARIA RILKE, from ‘Archaic Torso of Apollo” (1907) 


Among the most enduring effects of the European colonial and postcolonial 
contexts in which the humanities came to take their contemporary shape 
has been the imperative to generate historical knowledge even in disciplines 
other than history. To the extent that we, as practitioners of the humanities, 
act on this imperative, we find ourselves complicit in an epistemology that 


1 ‘Abdul Qadir Khan Bidil, Kulliyat-i Bidil: Jild-i Avval (Tehran: Intisharat-i Ilham, 1995), 686. 
It should be noted that the name Bidil is pronounced Bedil in South Asia. I thank Jane 
Mikkelson, Satyanarayana Hegde, and Veli N. Yashin for their constructive criticism of ear- 
lier drafts of this essay. I also thank Siraj Ahmed of the University of Toronto for giving me 
an opportunity to think through the disciplinary stakes of this essay. Finally, this essay is a 
modified version of the fifth chapter of my monograph Persian Authorship and Canonicity: 
Building an Ark (Routledge 2016). 

2 Rainer Maria Rilke, Ahead of All Parting: Selected Poetry and Prose of Rainer Maria Rilke, trans. 
Stephen Mitchell (New York: Modern Library, 1995). 
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is as indebted to colonialism as our politics may be opposed to it. And yet, 
we cannot altogether cede the necessity for historicism as such without ced- 
ing the claim to be speaking in ways that are valuable to the human sciences. 
The question therefore arises of whether scholars in the humanities could so 
deploy their historicist disciplinary training as to bring it up short against the 
limits of historicism. In other words, could we bring a historicist hermeneutics 
to bear on texts such that this hermeneutics, by the very rigor of its contextu- 
alizing procedures, undoes its own impulse to interpretative mastery? This is 
the exercise this essay will undertake by the following contextualizing com- 
mentary on a dream vision embedded in a literary history composed in early 
eighteenth-century North India. 

When, sometime during the tumultuous years between 1724 and 1735 in 
Delhi, the Persian-language litterateur Bindraban Das “Khushgu” composed 
most of his tagkira or biographical dictionary of Persian-language poets, 
Safinah-i Khushgu (“Khushgi’s ark” or “Khushgi’s notebook of poems” or, 
punning on his own pen name, “The well-spoken notebook/ark of poems’), 
he decided to assign three separate volumes respectively to the old, inter- 
mediate, and recent poets and further subdivided each volume into the old, 
intermediate, and recent, the recent masters of the last volume being his 
contemporaries.? This was a tripartite chronological schema that was con- 
ventional in Persian literary history and that he therefore inherited from cer- 
tain earlier biographical dictionaries. Into the first volume devoted to the old 
masters he inserted, unsurprisingly, a notice on Hafiz (d. 1390), canonized 
in Khushgt’s time, as in ours, as the greatest master of the classical ghazal. 
However, in a digression characteristic of eighteenth-century biographical dic- 
tionaries, he gave a part of this notice to reflections apparently only tangential 
to a biography of Hafiz but bespeaking his own investment in the questions to 
which they were responding. At the center of these digressive reflections was 
his childhood dream vision of Hafiz. This essay reads Khushgii’s dream of Hafiz 
as a manifold response to three analytically distinct needs that may be formu- 
lated in terms of the following questions: what were the social functions of 


3 Bindraban Das Khushgi, Safinah-i Khushgi, 1742/43, MS Sprenger 330, Staatsbibliothek, 
Berlin. All my quotations from Khushgi’s Safinah are from this manuscript which, on the 
basis of the following note inscribed behind the first page of the preface, seems to be an auto- 
graph copy: “This text, the first volume (daftar) of Tazkirah-i Khushgu, was bought in 1202 
Hijri [i.e., 1787 CE] in the city of Banaras from Ram Datt Brahmi and is in the author’s own 
handwriting.” This also appears to be a fair copy of a draft that Khushgi mentions it would 
have been completed, as Sprenger notes in his catalogue, in 1742/43. For an encyclopedia 
entry on Safinah-i Khushgu, including bibliographical information on its print edition, see 
“Safina-ye Kosgu,’ in Encyclopaedia Iranica, online edition (New York, 1996-), http://www 
.iranicaonline.org/articles/safina-ye-kosgu. 
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Khushgt’s memory of his vision of the poet he experienced at twelve years old? 
What relations did this dream vision bear to his multiply periodized temporal- 
ity in the Safinah of Persian literary history? And how were both these ques- 
tions complicated in the question of his relations with Sirajul Din ‘Ali Khan 
“Arzi” (d. 1756) and ‘Abdul Qadir Khan “Bidil” (d. 1720-21), his two most revered 
teachers and among the greatest Persian litterateurs of the age? Rather than 
answering these questions by turn, this essay weaves together its responses to 
them in reflecting on distinct aspects of Khushgi’s dream. 

But first, here is Khushgi account of his dream of Hafiz: “My father too 
reposed great belief [/‘tiqad] in the Janab-i Khvaja [his Excellency the Master, 


i.e., Hafiz]. When he was pleasurably attached to the world he distributed alms 
every Friday night for the Khvaja’s soul and since this humble writer Khushgi, 
too, had had this belief tested by his father, he reposed spiritual belief in that 
Master from the age of twelve.’ Khushgii then describes how, when his father 
was employed as the Inspector of Staff (mushrif-i ahsham) in the imperial fort 
at Ajmer, 


[He] too accompanied him like a shadow. I was copying the Master's 
divan [ie., collection of poems] and presenting it to a scholar named 
Muhammad Fazil and had heard from a gnostic dervish that if someone 
wished for something he should, with cleanliness of appearance and 
purity of inwardness, place his [i.e., Hafiz’s] Divan under his pillow and 
sleep and, that in the morning he should read a few of his ghazals with 
sound intention (bih niyyat-i durust) and, finishing them in forty days, 
will surely attain his wish. Since, at the time, I ardently desired poetry 
and to be a poet (arzu-i shir u shairi), | placed the Divan under my 
head and slept on the floor. By accident, the thirty-first night was for- 
gotten. I then resumed the practice anew. This time, during the forti- 
eth night, an image (héyal) took shape. In a dreaming state, I saw that 
I was passing through a very prosperous and fine city and, seeing a beau- 
tiful little garden on the city’s edge, entered it and asked the gardener 
the name of that city and place. He said, “Shiraz and this little garden 
is Khak-i Musalla [i-e., a chronogram for Hafiz’s death and here also his 
mausoleum]. And this grave is that of the Master of Shiraz.” In complete 
devotion, I rubbed my head in its pure dust and, with an attentive heart, 
imagined (tasavvur) his auspicious face. All at once his grave split open. A 
luminous figure with God-given beauty and natural perfection emerged. 
It was as if that figure had dipped itself into a pool of the purest wine 
for wine-drops dripped from its pores like sweat. He picked up his own 
divan. He sat on his own tombstone and, raising my head from the dust, 
kissed my forehead. He handed me the volume and said these words: 
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“O nephew, read aloud)” (ay baradarzadah bar-khvan) and began to teach 
me from the beginning, commenting (sharh midad) for one pass of the 
night on the meaning of the first hemistich which is “Ala ya ayyuhal saqi 
adir ka’san va navilha” (O Cup-bearer, take the cup around and pour it). 
When he reached its second hemistich, my eyes woke from that dream 
that was, in truth, a wakefulness of the heart. When I tried, on recovering, 
to recall all those meanings that I had been instructed in I found them 
altogether erased from my mind’s page. God be praised, if I had remem- 
bered them so much might have happened! The flavor of that tasting has 
overcome this indifferent time. That morning, a Mongol named Mirza 
Muhammad Kazim who planned to set out for Shiraz appeared before 
my father for permission to leave. At once, taking Ayshi [i.e., voluptu- 
ary] for a pen name, I composed a quatrain (ruba‘) in praise of the 
Khvaja, wrote it down and entrusted it to that Mongol, saying “Send 
the Khvaja my greetings and present him with this quatrain’: 


Khvaja Hafiz who is in Shiraz 

Is both a spiritual adept and a knower of secrets. 
‘Ayshi, hoping to become a poet, 

Presents his lofty threshold with supplications.* 


Since I consider this quatrain the founding pillars of my balanced poetic 
nature I permit my quill to set it down. I hope that generous and just read- 
ers will overlook its immaturity and will consider it an outcome of that 
Master’s spiritual bounty. Thenceforth, meaning’s doors opened before 
me and the relation of disciple and nephew with the Khvaja’s conquering 
soul stood verified.5 


In its broadest aspects this dream of a master poet's bestowal of hermeneutic 


power and its concomitant authorial authority on a later one, a bestowal that 


is then confirmed and thus proves to have been a “veridical dream” (al-ruy@ul 


sadiqa), conforms to Islamic dream discourses that had developed over the 


preceding millennium. Sara Sviri captures these broad aspects thus: 


4 “Khvaja Hafiz ka hast andar shiraz. 


Ham sahib-i kamil ast u ham sahib-i raz. 
‘Ayshi ba umid-i an kih sha‘ir gardad 
Darad ba janab-i “liyash ‘ajz u niyaz.” 
Khushgi, Safinah-i Khushgu, folio 175b. 

5 Khushga, Safinah-i Khushgi, folios 174a-175b. 
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‘The veridical dream is one forty-sixth of prophecy’, states an Islamic tra- 
dition attributed to the Prophet Muhammad. The statement implies that 
while prophecy has ceased, Muhammad being the Seal of the Prophets, 
messages of divine origin can still be communicated through dreams, 
albeit on a smaller scale than prophecy. This possibility opened up impor- 
tant avenues for both mysticism and philosophy in medieval Islam. For 
Sufism it meant that divine inspiration (i/ham) could be granted to the 
Friends of God (awliy@ allah), the holy men of Islam. For philosophy it 
meant that in a state of suspension from the outer senses, a state which 
normally occurs during sleep or in deep contemplation, the human intel- 
lect could become united with the Universal (or Active) Intellect and thus 
have access to transcendental truths. It was universally accepted that 
those who had cultivated their inner faculties and insights could decipher 
the encoded messages of their own dreams as well as those of others.® 


Already, then, by his very citation of the veridical dream Khushgu invokes pro- 
phetic authority in his own favor. This prophetic genealogy also already—or 
proleptically—authorizes his otherwise scrupulously linear chronology and 
carefully dated history by reference to nonlinear and mystical intimacy with 
a past source of authority—a source connotatively divine by reference to the 
Prophet and denotatively human by reference to Hafiz. This methodological 
contrast is worth emphasizing. In the Safinah, Khushgu speaks in what is man- 
ifestly the voice of a historian in the tradition of the biographical dictionary. 
He thus lets his archives variously intrude on his narratives, opening his his- 
tory by listing the roughly fifty biographical dictionaries he will draw from and 
consistently evincing empirical care for the chronological probability of claims 
made in these biographical dictionaries. And yet, these protocols of schol- 
arly verification that seem almost modern to us today come to be deployed 
only because Khushgii had ascetically “cultivated his inner faculties” to briefly 
become contemporary with and attain the blessing of a past master poet. 


6 Sara Sviri, “Dreaming Analyzed and Recorded: Dreams in the World of Medieval Islam,” in 
Dream Cultures: Explorations in the Comparative History of Dreaming, ed. David Shulman 
et al. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1999), 252. For an exposition of how Aristotle's origi- 
nally nontheological explanation of veridical dreams in his De divinatione per somnum (On 
divination by dreams) came to be transformed by translation in the late ancient world into a 
theory of “God-sent” dreams, see Rotraud E. Hansberger, “How Aristotle Came to Believe in 
God-Given Dreams: The Arabic Version of the Divinatione per somnum,” in Dreaming across 
Boundaries: The Interpretation of Dreams in Islamic Lands, ed. Louise Marlow (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2008), 50-77. 
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Indeed, he undertakes his history for four stated purposes: to redeem himself 
on the Day of Judgment by the favor he will have found among poet-scholars; 


»« 


to allow his readers the pleasures of ethical self-formation by poets’ “excellent 
words and subtleties [that] do not tire the soul and that amplify the pleasures 
of taste”; to give “new kindergarten students” a self-sufficient introduction to 
what they will need to become writers themselves; and to be useful to every- 
one—“emperor to beggar’—with “a poetry-comprehending temperament.’” 
Underlying his strictly periodized and empirically verified organization of 
time, then, is an eschatologically motivated concern for the pleasurable ethical 
formation and transformation of selves. That the Safinah is thus not, despite 
superficial methodological resemblances, a modern work of history is obvi- 
ous. What precise articulations, then, of the discourse of history with the sub- 
jectivity of the historian are we in the presence of here? What conception of 
reason and rational procedure joined the rhetoric of history to the historian 
such that the sensuality of ascetically achieved veridical dreams was continu- 
ous with an empirically verified chronology? In what follows I will attempt to 
frame Khushgi’s dream in a variety of contexts to explicate these articulations 
between historian and history. But my choice of this dream text will also lead 
my commentary to a point where the historicism of my own hermeneutics 
breaks down, exposing the limits of such contextualism. 

Khushgi’s dream needs to be read, not only with attention to the particular 
uses it makes of such general philosophical and prophetological precedents 
as Sara Sviri summarizes, but also with attention to its location in its narrative 
frame. And this narratival location must condition not only our interpreta- 
tions of the dream but equally of the surrounding frame. Immediately preced- 
ing the account of this dream is an anecdote of divination performed by his 
father. The anecdote relates that his father used the divan of Hafiz to divine 
the malicious intentions of a man who doubted that such divination was pos- 
sible. It thus opens by setting his knowledge and esteem of Hafiz within the 
filial context in which he came to adopt this attitude. Khushgii’s father served, 
as Khushgii indicates in the anecdote, in the emperor Aurangzeb’s army. More 
specifically, he served Navab Jahan Zib Bant Begam, sister of the Prince Dara 
Shukuh. Such reverence for Hafiz among members of the Mughal service elites 
was thus continuous with long familial acculturation in the courtly and Sufi 
ethos of Persian literary culture.’ Furthermore, this patrilineally transmitted 


7 Khushga, Safinah-i Khushgi, folios 3a—5b. 

8 For a biographical entry on Khushgi and a contemporaneous evaluation of his poetry and 
Safinah, see Lacchmi Narayan “Shafig,’ Gul-i Ra‘na (Hyderabad: ‘Ahd-afrin Barqi Press, 1967), 
63-74. 
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acculturation was in keeping with the importance accorded in traditional 
Persian literature and literary culture to father-son relations.? Hence the 
succession of male teachers in Khushgii’s anecdote: Khushgi’s father whom 
Khushgu followed “like a shadow” is succeeded in narrative order by another 
male teacher, a scholar named Muhammad Fazil who, in turn, is followed by 
Hafiz who calls Khushgi his “nephew,” an appellation that literally translates 
as “brother’s son” (baradarzadah). Hafiz’s position in the narrative is structur- 
ally the same as that of Khushgu’s father and teacher. 

And yet, the dream encounter with him stops short of a perfect intimacy for 
Khushgu fails to remember Hafiz’s exposition of the famous opening distich of 
his divan. Why, at what is arguably the most intense moment of his narrative 
of an authorizing encounter with the master poet, would Khushgii admit to 
having forgotten what Hafiz taught him? Here is one explanation: by admitting 
to having forgotten what the master poet taught him Khushgii was remember- 
ing a certain vision of the origin of the archive of Persian poetry in the ruin of 
Islamic sovereignty. But this raises more questions than it answers. What pre- 
cisely was he remembering in remembering the ruinous origins of the archive 
of Persian poetry? And what resemblances between the historical contexts in 
which he wrote and in which the genealogy he invokes was first formulated 
justify such a cross-historical comparison? 

To answer the first of these questions, this lapse in memory was an iteration 
of a historical fiction familiar to Khushgii from the earliest biographical diction- 
ary of Persian-language poets, Muhammad ‘Aufi’s Lubabul Albab (The piths of 
intellects), completed in 1221 in a Ghurid vassal court in Sind. In the prefatory 
chapters of his biographical compendium ‘Aufi recounts a report of the earli- 
est poetry ever uttered. In this report Adam exclaims the first “metrical utter- 
ance” (kalam-i mauzun) in mourning for the murder of his son Abel by Cain. 
This murder, “the first blood to have been spilt unjustly upon the earth,” rends 
apart a world that had fused together the good and the beautiful, the ethical 


9 From the scores of possible examples of this value attached to filiality I will cite only two 
paradigmatic ones: the patrilineally transmitted powers—symbolized by a halo ( farr)— 
of Iranian kingship as well as the duties of king-serving heroism in Firdausi’s Shahnamah 
(The Book of Kings, 1010); and Nizami Ganjavi's advice to his son in the ninth chapter of his 
Layliu Majnin (1188), that he undertake great deeds to win himself a worldly immortality 
rather depend for this on his famous paternity. 

10 Muhammad ‘Aufi, Lubabul Albab (Tehran: Cap-i Ittihad, 1914). Khushgi’s teacher Arzii 
gave this episode in ‘Aufi’s text a brief chapter in his largest prose work, Musmir, authoriz- 
ing Khushgii’s use of it as well as attesting to the circulation of ‘Aufi’s narrative of the ori- 
gin of poetry in late-Mughal India. Sirajul Din ‘Ali Khan Arzii, Musmir (Karachi: Institute 
for Central Asian Research, 1991), 17-21. 
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and the aesthetic. The earliest poetry is “a metrical utterance” because it simu- 
lates a now-lost ethico-aesthetic cosmic order in beautifully ordered language 
and serves as a reminder of the sundering apart of the good and the beauti- 
ful. Poetry thus emerges, at least in this historical fiction of long currency in 
the Persian literary tradition, as an anamnesic linguistic response to the origin 
of evil. 

But to grasp the sense in which this fiction is a historical one—in the sense 
that it bespeaks a certain historical truth—we need to attend to ‘Aufi’s his- 
torically local motivations for deploying this historical fiction when and where 
he did. This brings us to the second of the questions posed above. As argued 
elsewhere, ‘Aufi, by this historical fiction prefacing the earliest biographi- 
cal compendium of Persian-language poets, offered a normative account of 
an archive as a lack-ridden assemblage of documents marshaled under exis- 
tential threat to government." That is, he—a courtly intellectual of Islamic 
central Asia—assembled his archive of Persian-language poetry because he 
perceived a threat from invading Mongols to the survival of the Islamic states 
that had patronized such poetry. In marshalling whatever he could salvage of 
the Persian poetry patronized by dynasties of the eastern Islamic world he thus 
projected a textual image of Islamic political power precisely when such sov- 
ereign political power was being lost.!? And by his fiction of poetry’s origin in 
primeval Adamic mourning, ‘Aufi inscribed such loss into his archive as foun- 
dational for all archives. This is the sense in which it was—and came to be 
interpreted as—normative. An archive, thus conceived at the inauguration of 
the tradition of the Persian biographical compendium, was a testament to the 
loss of textual memory. 

Khushgi adapts ‘Aufi’s fiction of Adam’s mourning in verse in order to dem- 
onstrate the temporal continuity of his present with an Adamic origin as well 
as to authorize the polylingualism of his literary milieu by saying: “This pain 


11 Prashant Keshavmurthy, “Finitude and the Authorship of Fiction: Muhammad ‘Awfi's 
Preface to his Lubab al-albab (The Piths of Intellects, 1221 C.E.),” The Arab Studies Journal 
19, NO. 1 (2011): 94—120. 

12 For an extended discussion of this body of Indo-Persian historiography composed in 
response to the Mongol threat see Sunil Kumar, “The Ignored Elite: Turks, Mongols and an 
Early Secretarial Class in the Early Delhi Sultanate,” Modern Asian Studies 43, no. 1 (2009): 
45-77. ‘Aufi had antecedents for this conception of an archive in Firdausi’s remember- 
ing of pre-Islamic Iranian lore in his Shahnamah and, further back, in its ninth-century 
Pahlavi sources such as the Karnamag-i Ardashir-i Pabagan. 
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and sorrow that, in poetry, gives pleasure is an effect of this—that the first 
poetry was uttered in sorrow and mourning. Thus is it shown that this irre- 
placeable bounty has remained amidst us from Adam’s age to this moment. 
Each group (firqah) composed in its own language and wrote poetry in it 
and, in keeping with the sacred text ‘We have never sent a messenger but in 
the language of his people’ [Qur’an 14:4], the Prophets, too, spoke in their 
own languages.”3 Khushgii’s iteration of this fiction of epistemic finitude 
serves comparable ends for he, too, like ‘Aufi, had fled urban upheaval, in this 
case the invasion of Delhi in 1739 by Nadir Shah of Iran, an invasion that kept 
him from completing his biographical compendium until around 1742/43. 
He was not alone in his late-Mughal milieu in this historical analogization 
of eighteenth-century North India with the Mongol invasions of thirteenth- 
century Iran. That had long been the paradigmatic memory of the destruction 
of Islamic sovereignty. The sheer number of late-Mughal commentaries on 
Sa‘di’s Gulistan (The Rose Garden), the most exemplary formulation of akhlaq 
or worldly ethics in the Persianate world, also indicates such an analogization. 
Sa‘di completed the Gulistan in Shiraz in 1258, the very year the Abbasid capital 
of Baghdad was sacked by the Mongols, and dedicated it to his IIkhanid Mongol 
patron. By its compilations and framings of diverse anecdotes, the Gulistan 
prescribed an ethics of cautious moderation and worldly wisdom in the imme- 
diate wake of the urban upheaval wrought by the Mongols. Though it came 
to be studied as a model of Persian prose in subsequent centuries in Mughal 
seminaries it was mainly from the late seventeenth century onward—as cen- 
tral Mughal courtly authority came to be dispersed—that it came to accrue 
commentaries. An analytical exposition of merely one of the approximately 
seventeen commentaries that came to be published by Munshi Naval Kishore 
(the largest nineteenth-century publisher of Persian, Urdu, and Hindi books) 
would swell into the sort of digression only allowed to Mughal biographical 


13 Khushgia, Safinah-i Khushgi, folio 7a. 

14 Khushgii says he composed his biographical compendium during the reign of the Mughal 
emperor Muhammad Shah but, because of Nadir Shah of Iran’s invasion in 1739 when 
Khushgii happened to be in “the pleasing mountain-country of Kangra, Chamba... and 
other regions of Punjab,” could not prepare a fresh copy for seven to eight years, so that 
“jt did not have the good fortune to be published (shuhrat yaftan nasib-i an nagardid)”. 
After that, around 1742/43, he managed to reach Shahjahanabad and present it for correc- 
tions (is/af) to “the master of proofs” Sirajul Din ‘Ali Khan Arzii who, he notes, graciously 
agreed because of his generosity towards Khushgii to add marginal notes and a preface 
(khutbah) to it. Khushga, Safinah-i Khushgi, folio 4b. 
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compendia.'® I will therefore confine myself to observing that broad as well 
as individually specific consideration of the circumstances under which such 
commentaries were composed discloses various appropriations of Sa‘di’s 
ethico-poetic response to urban strife for a variety of purposes that explicitly 
or implicitly assume a historical analogy between Sa‘di’s milieu and the late 
Mughal one.!6 

Khushgi’s implicit comparison between his own milieu and ‘Aufi and Sa‘di’s 
thirteenth century one was thus part of a wider practice of such comparisons. 
His own experience of the Iranian, Maratha, and Afghan invasions that dis- 
rupted urban life in late-Mughal North India and of the attendant dispersion 
of central Mughal political authority into provincial fiefdoms led him to invoke 


15 Sayyid Mustafa Husayn Asif Jaisi, Munshi Naval Kishur: Hayat u Khidmat (New Delhi: 
Center for Persian Research, 2010), 148-49. 

16 Take, for example, the motivations of two of the most prominent of these commentar- 
ies: Sirajul Din ‘Ali Khan Arzii, Khiyabdn Sharh-i Gulistan-i Sa‘di (Islamabad: Markaz-i 
Tahqigat-i Farsi-i Iran va Pakistan, 1996) and Vali Muhammad Akbarabadi, Sharh-i 
Gulistan (Lucknow: Munshi Naval Kishore, 1890). Arzti’ composed his commentary 
between 1720 and 1730, most probably in Delhi. His central thesis across his multifarious 
oeuvre was that the transspatial and transtemporal criteria for the Perso-Arabic ideal of 
‘linguistic purity” (fasahat) had always entailed everyday content that was local to peda- 
gogically trained peoples across periods and in each period. He marshaled this thesis to 
call for a transregional Indo-Iranian literary solidarity of pedagogically trained gentlemen 
litterateurs, a hypermasculine solidarity called upon to oppose the pervasive and threat- 
ening rise of lower-class claimants to membership in Persian literary and linguistic com- 
munity. Composing a commentary on the Gulistan allowed him a prestigious context in 
which demonstrate this thesis. On this see my “The Local Universality of Poetic Pleasure: 
Sirajul Din ‘Ali Khan Arzii and the Speaking Subject,” in The Indian Economic and Social 
History Review 50, no. 27 (2013): 27-45, as well as my entry on him in Encyclopedia Iranica 
(online at http://www.iranicaonline.org/articles/kan-e-arezu. Akbarabadi completed his 
commentary in Agra on July 15, 1753, in response to a friend’s complaint that no philo- 
logically stable copy of Gulistan was available, and that if Vali Muhammad established 
a definitive manuscript copy in keeping with Sa‘di’s most probable intentions, it would 
ease the task of studying it. Distinct to Arzi’s commentary, this one was apparently moti- 
vated by solely pedagogical intentions rather than literary politics. However, attention to 
its elucidations of particular didactic topics, friendship in particular, disclose a concern 
with everyday sociality in keeping with the period’s strained Persianate urban culture. 
Khushgi himself intended his Safinah to be a student's introduction to the most superior 
Persian poets that, he claimed, would be so self-sufficient as models of eloquence that 
the student would feel no need to turn to Sa‘di’s Gulistan and Bustan. Khushgi, Safinah-i 
Khushgu, folio 5b. 
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the memory of the thirteenth-century Mongol invasion of Iran.!” He did so by 
citing ‘Aufi’s historical fictitious account of poetry’s origin: Adam's mourning 
for the loss of world order. This invocation took the subtle form of declaring 
that he had forgotten what Hafiz had taught him. It also took the more overt 
form of insisting, against the suggestion of some of his friends, that he simply 
list all the notices on poets alphabetically by their pen names; that his Safinah 
“observe periodicity” (réayat-i daur) by distributing poets into the ramified tri- 
partite schema in which it has come down to us today. By his admission of a 
lapse of memory linking him to past authority and by this tripartition of his 
biographical compendium Khushgi signaled his concurrence with one of the 
central theses that his teacher Arzi had sought to demonstrate: namely that 
time, as it passed, made the poets of the past seem stranger to a reader by 
degrees and correspondingly increased the reader’s need for lexicographic and 
commentarial supplements. Indeed Arzii himself had inserted such philologi- 
cal supplements—notes called “subtle points” (latifah) by Khushgu— into var- 
ious parts of Khushgi’s Safinah. -_ 

The experience of social upheaval among Delhi’s Persianate elite, then, was 
encoded in the temporality of estrangement in which they read the old mas- 
ters and in their philological efforts to cope with such estrangement. Even the 
most intimately-read old masters resisted the reader's comprehension. And 
Khushgi’s dream was an instance of such simultaneously intimate and alien- 
ated reading. He writes wistfully of Hafiz’s teachings: “God be praised, if I had 
remembered them so much might have happened!” Perfect recall would allow 
a perfect intimacy or contemporaneity with the old masters. But such fathers 
and forefathers inhabit a time when the esoteric meanings of texts like Hafiz’s 
were accessible without reserve. Their descendants like Khushgi can only 
inhabit that time in such short-lived dreaming transports that are, “in truth, 
a wakefulness of the heart.” Such hard-won and meager access to that lost age 
allows Khushgii to become a poet who ventriloquizes, however defectively, 
for Hafiz’s “spiritual bounty.” In this sense this dream vision also sets into the 
midst of the first volume (daftar) of Khushgi’s three-volume history of Persian 
poetry a figural and anticipatory formulation of the poetic novelty of his own 
time in which litterateurs fashioned a fresh poetry by their asymptotic struggle 
to recover a lost intimacy with old masters, a time when, as Arzii says in his 
preface to the Safinah-i Khushgi, “the days of Speaking Anew (taza-gi’7) began 


17. For an account of diminishing state resources, the loss of central courtly authority, and 
the formation of factions centered on powerful noblemen, see Satish Chandra, Parties 
and Politics at the Mughal Court: 1707-1740 (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2002), 
278-92. 
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to put out feathers.”!® This time that is the focus of the third part of the third 
volume of the Safinah—typically singled out by scholars today for its first- 
hand social-biographical information on Khushgi’s contemporaries—thus 
proleptically appears first in a fleeting dream. 

If Khushgti was adapting long-established literary precedents in his valo- 
rization of his poetic paternity and invocation of the violence and forgetting 
that inaugurates poetic archives, he was also in line with precedents in his 
very encounter with Hafiz. Already by 1436 when Azari Tus! called Hafiz “the 
tongue of the Invisible” (/isanul ghayb), a titular recognition of the poet's eso- 
teric powers that would be more influentially repeated by the Sufi poet ‘Abdul 
Rahman Jami in 1478, Persian litterateurs across Iran and India had begun 
to claim such visionary encounters with the master.!9 Such claims had gen- 
erated a corpus of historical fictions that came to be marshaled for purposes 
of literary-spiritual authorization and authority. Among the earliest of such 
authorizing historical fictions, for example, was one that Khushgii cites— 
that of the Indian Sufi Ashraf Jahangir Simnani (d. 1405) who was a contem- 
porary of Hafiz and who, his sixteenth-century hagiographers claimed, had 
traveled to Shiraz and met Hafiz. This fiction formed an element in the fund 
of fictions that put such early Persian masters of undisputed canonicity as 
Hafiz, Sa‘di, and Firdausi into relation with India. Persian litterateurs located 
in India had variously invoked these fictions to authorize themselves and the 
geographical locations of their circles. I will later say more on why they would 
have wanted to authorize their locations. 

But the visionary encounter with Hafiz was distinguished by its hermeneu- 
tic mode. Hafiz was encountered in or through readings of his divan. The tra- 
dition of fal-i Hafiz or “divination by (the divan of) Hafiz,” apparently current 
by at least 1465, though most widespread in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries,?° had established the power of Hafiz’s verses across the Persophone 
world to predict an event or disclose a hidden state of affairs. This had led, ina 
development with parallels across Sufi traditions, to his textualization. That is, 
Hafiz had become his very words. This is why Khushgi’s description of him—an 
apparition that “had dipped itself into a pool of the purest wine for wine-drops 
dripped from its pores like sweat”—conforms to Hafiz’s own descriptions of 
the rind, a antinomian character type in his ghazals who might be glossed as 


18 —Khushgi, Safinah-i Khushgi, folio 1a. 

19 Mahmid Futihi, Muhammad Afshin-Vafa’i, “Mukhatibshinasi-i Hafiz dar Sada-i Hashtum 
va Nuhum-i Hijri bar Asas-i Ritykard-i Tartkh-i Adabi-i Hirminitik, Faslnamah-i Naqd-i 
Adabi 6, no. 4 (2009): 86-87. 

20 Mahmid Futahi, Muhammad Afshin Vafa’', “Mukhatibshinasi,’ 11. 
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a voluptuary who breaks rules of social propriety and ritual purity to indulge 
himself in the symbolic wine of gnostic intimacy with the divine Real. This is 
also why Khushgu recognizes the poet’s city and mausoleum not by visual cues 
but by verbal ones—by the gardener’s phrase Ahak-i musalla’.! 

If Hafiz was the paradigmatic antinomian and had come to be identified 
with his own poetry, it followed that his poetry was itself antinomian. This is 
why his Divan, more than any other in Persian literary history, came to be sin- 
gled out as bearing esoteric meanings and therefore as worthy of commentary. 
This is also why, more than any other poet in the canon, he was seen as uncon- 
tainable within any period or as resisting periodization. Hence Khushgi’s 
remark on the correlation between Hafiz’s unique style and the unique plea- 
sure it yields, a remark that overturns even the stylistic novelty for which the 
poet S@ib Tabrizi (d. 1676) was celebrated and imitated among practitioners of 
Speaking Anew: “His [i.e., Hafiz’s] poems have the flavor of greatness so that 
after studying a few of his ghazals reading another's poems never yields as 
much pleasure and seems colorless. Till now, nobody has managed to attain 
distinct style (tarz-i khas) to the degree that even a master like Mirza Saib has 
not managed to achieve a familiarity with as is clear and manifest from the 
ghazals he wrote in competitive imitation (javab) of the Khvaja.’? Khushgi 
periodizes literary history on the basis of the distinctiveness of the pleasure 
each poet affords the reader and even Sa@ib, who was exalted by Speaking 
Anew littérateurs for having afforded them a historically novel poetic pleasure, 
fails to equal the singular pleasure of Hafiz. 

This is the point at which Khushgwt’s other debts to his two major teach- 
ers, Arzu and Bidil, become apparent. In the late-Mughal milieu that was no 
longer centered on the Mughal court and its prestigiously authorized tazkirah 
canons, Persian literary canonicity was renegotiable and came to be widely 
and diversely disputed. Each respected master poet made his distinct bid 


21 The immediacy of the perlocutionary effect on Khushgi of these verbal cues aligns in 
subtler ways with a prophetological model for the aural rather than visual mode of receiv- 
ing God’s word. We must recall here that the prophet Muhammad heard Allah but did not 
see Him. The aural mode of the prophet’s reception of the divine word would come to 
be invoked by ‘Ali Hujvin, the author of the earliest Persian-language exposition of Sufi 
topics (composed between 1073 and 1077 in Lahore), in seeking ethico-legal legitimacy for 
the practice of music and its ecstatic audition (sama‘), a phenomenological invocation 
in which all the other external senses nestled synesthetically within hearing that took 
primacy. ‘Ali Hujviri, Kashful Mahjiib, trans. R. A. Nicholson (London: Luzac, 1911), 393-94. 

22  Khushgi, Safinah-i Khushgii, folio 173a. 
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for a canon that authorized him in his circle of student disciples.?3 It was in 
the context of such literary politics that the Iranian émigré intellectual and 
poet Shaykh Muhammad ‘Ali Hazin (d. 1766) had vented his resentment 
at his exile in India. He had had close relations with Safavid ruling circles 
in Iran—a court formally deposed by Nadir Shah in 1736—and expressed 
his resentment at the loss of such privilege by scorning India’s Persian liter- 
ary culture and the ethical dispositions of its people in his conversations, 
his chronicle, and in his widely read biographical dictionary, Tazgkiratul 
Musirin.2* Hazin’s politico-ethnically motivated attack had provoked Arzi 
among others to defend India as a location as worthy as any other in the 
Persian literary geography. The aforementioned fund of historical fictions 
that anecdotally related early Persian master poets to India were marshaled 
anew in the context of this key eighteenth-century Indo-Persian literary dis- 
pute. Arzu’s particular response took the form of a multigeneric poetic and 
philological project aimed at consolidating a transregional Indo-Iranian 
solidarity between seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Speaking Anew 
litterateurs.25 In his biographical dictionary, Majma‘ul Nafa’is (Collection of 
rarities), when seventy-two years old and mainly given to a defense of such 
a transregional poetic solidarity, Arzi observed that his reading of Hafiz in 
his old age cast him into the ecstatic transport he had experienced on first 


23 Inaddition to the overlapping circles centered around Arzi and Bidil, there were those of 
Muhammad ‘Ali Hazin (d. 1766), Fakhir Makin (d. 1806-7), Sa‘dullah Gulshan (d. 1727-28), 
Muhammad Afzal Sarkhush (d. 1715), and, extending to the Deccan, Ghulam ‘Ali Azad 
Bilgrami (d. 1786). 

24 Muhammad “Ali Hazin, Tazkiratul Mu‘asirin (Isfahan: Kitabfurishi-i Ta’id, 1955), 92-95, 
and “Risalah-i Vaqi‘at-i Iran va Hind,” in Ras@il-i Hazin-i Lahiji (Tehran: Miras-i Maktab, 
1998), 228-31. The authority of Hazin’s Tazkirah may be judged from the example it set for 
Muhal Lal Anis’s biographical dictionary (completed in 1783) as to the Hindu and Muslim 
poets tutored by Fakhir Makin in Lucknow. See Muhal Lal Anis, Anisul Ahibba’, (Patna: 
Khudabakhsh Oriental Public Library, 1996), 55. Further evidence of how Hazin’s literary 
attitudes aroused a variety of responses may be found in a contemporaneous biographi- 
cal dictionary completed in 1748, Mir Husayn Dost Sambhali, Tazkirah-i Husayni, MS 334 
Sprenger, Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, folio 68a. Mana Kia, “Adab as Ethics of Literary Form 
and Social Conduct: Reading the Gulistan in Late Mughal India,” in (eds), Alireza Korangy 
and Daniel J. Sheffield, No Tapping Around Philology: A Festschrift in Honor of Wheeler 
McIntosh Thackson Jr's 7oth Birthday (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2014), 299. 

25 This is why five of his seven divans were eristic responses to seventeenth-century poets 
who spent all or most of their careers in Safavid Iran. For an interpretive survey of Arzii’s 
works, see my entry in the Encyclopaedia Iranica, online edition, at http://www.iranica 
online.org/articles/kan-e-arezu. 
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reading them in his boyhood.** This was not only an instance of a transregional 
poetic affinity but also a formulation that would have furnished Khushgii with 
a model of Hafiz’s power to reverse and rejuvenate the temporality of a declin- 
ing life. 

But from such literary disputations—mostly scholarly and sometimes per- 
sonal and petty—that form the texts, contexts, and subtexts of much of the 
North Indian Persian literature of this period, Khushgi’s other great teacher, 
Bidil, stayed aloof, commanding his distinct circle of disciples that briefly also 
included Arzi.27 Among the familiar Sufi strategies by which Bidil fashioned 
his authorial authority was to claim that all comparisons of his poetry with that 
of old masters was provisional at best since he trumped them all by circling 
around their backs, as it were, to achieve a gnostic intimacy with the pre-eternal 
(azalt) Real.28 In this he was similar to such Sufi litterateurs of eighteenth- 
century Delhi as Shah Valiullah, Mir Dard, and Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janan, all 
of whom claimed exceptional spiritual status.?9 He claimed, by his asceticism, 
to have canceled linear time and achieved a contemporaneity with the divine 
and primordial Real. If he had a poetic lineage it was at best a provisional one 
that likened him “in power to Anvari [d. 1189], in Gnosticism to ‘Attar [d. 1221],” 
one that he reluctantly conceded only because others demanded it of him. 
He was reluctant to grant his poetic descent from such old masters because he 
presented his innovative command of the technicalities of poetry—dotless 
and dotted verse among other techniques, for example—as deriving from his 
asceticism. On the implicit model of the Quran, his verses never yielded the 
same meanings in their ever-shifting disclosure of God: “If the singing of past 
masters alone is acceptable / I, too, have surpassed myself, O heedless one— 
beware!” Bidil’s most frequent term in his poetry and prose for such empow- 
ering submission was ‘jz, a term and practice that Khushgii, too, uses with 
reference to himself. 

But if Khushgi, like Bidil, comes to be a poet by ceasing to be who he was 
before his kenotic empowerment then how are we to historically contextu- 
alize the self that is transformed? What does it mean to predicate historio- 
graphically verified authorship of persons who evacuate themselves of a false 


26 — Sirajul Din ‘Ali Khan Arzii, Majma'ul Nafd’is: Jild-i Avval (Islamabad: Markaz-i Tahqiqat-i 
Farsi-i Iran va Pakistan, 2004), 356. 

27 Arzit, Majma'ul Nafdis, 240. 

28 ‘Abdul Qadir Khan Bidil, “Cahar ‘Unsur,’ in Avazha-i Bidil. (Tehran: Mu’assasah-i 
Intisharat-i Nigah, 2005), 474. 

29 Carl W. Ernst, Ruzbihan Baqli: Mysticism and the Rhetoric of Sainthood in Persian Sufism 
(Surrey: Curzon Press, 1996), 146-47. 
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self in order to be inhabited by a transpersonal true One? What, indeed, is 
the self that Khushgi fashions and refashions by reading—that is, copying, 
hearing, tasting, touching, and smelling—the master’s poetry? Is this not the 
point at which our historicism meets its limit in a conception of transpersonal 
selfhood? 

In conclusion, I aim to explicate Khushgi’s models for such a transpersonal 
self, revealing a blurring of boundaries between him and his teachers. We 
may begin by considering the functions of the practice of copying by which 
Khushgii reads Hafiz. He copies the master’s divan not by way of mere scribal 
reproduction but as an act of pious repetition with parallels in many faith tra- 
ditions. Such homage through repetition results in a quatrain (ruba‘). This is 
significant because it places him within a tradition of Sufi appropriations of 
this genre, a genre favored by Sufis arguably because of the microcosmic cor- 
respondences between its four lines and the macrocosmic four elements— 
fire, water, air and dust. It is therefore not improbable that Khushgt may well 
have had in mind the hagiographical report of how Abii Sa‘id Abul Khayr 
(d.1049), whose legacy established the quatrain as a genre of Sufi thought, came 
to first compose poetry by following a teacher’s instruction to repeat to himself 
in solitude a quatrain expressing utter indebtedness to God.*° Repetition here 
evacuates the repeater of his ego to let him ventriloquize for a divine or human 
master, thus paradoxically inaugurating his creativity by negating it. 

But Khushgi’s most proximate and certain model for such kenotic repeti- 
tion lay in his teacher Bidil’s autobiographical account of the circumstances 
in which he came to compose his earliest poem, also significantly a quatrain. 
I will now consider this and related hypotexts for Khushgi’s logic of self- 
presentation. In his autobiography Cahar Unsur (The four elements) that he 
completed in 1704 Bidil describes how, when he was ten, his friend in school 
always spoke with a clove in his mouth, thus perfuming his breath. 


In truth, that fragrance, inciting ardor, was “the Breath of the Merciful” 
(nafas-i rahmant) in the creation of Bidil’s metered perfumes and, in 
nurturing ardor in the nose for poetry, that spring-scented freshness was 
redolent of the Joseph of poetic topoi (yusuf-i ma‘ani). So that, one day, 
scenting its balanced message disclosed its face from the soul’s veil in this 
color, blooming from thought’s screen in the form of this quatrain: 


30 Muhammad b. Nurul Din b. Abi Sa‘d As‘ad Munawar, Asrarul Tauhid: Bakhsh-i Avval 
(Tehran: Mwassasah-i Intisharat-i Agah, 1987), 19. This text was originally compiled 
between 1179 and 1192. 
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Whenever my friend begins to speak 

A strange smell arises from his mouth. 

Is this clove-scent or a flower’s perfume, 
Or the rising fragrance of Chinese musk??! 


Across Khushgi’s Safinah as across the historical self-representations of Sufis 
in general, bodily contact transmits spiritual authority through initiatic lin- 
eages and establishes intergenerational solidarities.3* Khushgi rubs his head 
in the pure dust of Shiraz and Hafiz raises his head from the dust to kiss his 
forehead. Here, Bidil touches his friend by smelling him, finding his friend’s 
breath strangely ambivalent in that it could have been quotidian “clove-scent 
or a flower’s perfume’ or the incipiently fabulous “rising fragrance of Chinese 
musk (mushk-i Khutan).’ China had long been a signifier of the exotic in Persian 
literature and thus of the far-flung character of the object of Sufi desire and 
path. As such, it here corroborates an equally canonical characterization of the 
object of poetic striving as “the Joseph of topoi,” an allusion to the luminous 
Joseph of the Quran who was rescued from a well and was thus allegorized by 
Sufi poets to signify the primordial ghazal topoi (magmun, pl. mazamin; ma‘ni, 
pl. ma‘ani) that were to be ascetically discovered. Bidil captures this ambiva- 
lently mundane and transmundane identity of his friend by declaring that his 
breath proved to be “the Breath of the All-Merciful” to him. This use of a key 
term from the Andalusian Sufi Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 1240) whose monorealist ontology 
pervaded North India at this time,?° invests Bidil’s classmate with a symbolic 
identity. The friend may have been an empirical individual but he was also alle- 
gorically the divine One that spoke through Bidil’s loving mimesis of him. As in 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s ontology so in Bidil’s creation of poetry, the One bestows actuality 
upon the many potentialities of creatures by breathing on them, causing them 
to swell into quotidian actuality. By such an imitation of God at the inaugu- 
ration of his poetic career, Bidil inaugurates his own asymptotic theosis with 
a quatrain, calling it “the founding pillars of my balanced poetic nature.” But 


31 ‘Abdul Qadir Khan Bidil, “Cahar ‘Unsur” in Avazhd-i Bidil. (Tehran: Mwassasah-i 
Intisharat-i Nigah, 2005), 451-52. 

32 Shahzad Bashir, Sufi Bodies: Religion and Society in Medieval Islam (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2011), 1-25. 

33 Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought was mostly mediated to India through Abdul Rahman Jami’s com- 
mentarial and poetic interpretations of it and may also have reached Bidil through the 
commentaries of his Mughal contemporary Muhibbullah Allahabadi. For a study of 
Jami’s interpretation of Ibn ‘Arabi see Sajjad Rizvi, “The Existential Breath of al-rahman 
and the Munificent Grace of al-rahim: The Tafsir Surat al-Fatiha of Jami and the School of 
Ibn ‘Arabi,’ Journal of Quranic Studies 8, no. 1 (2006): 58-87. 
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this, we must recall, is the very phrase with which Khushgii describes his own 
first quatrain too, disclosing a near identity between him, Bidil, Bidil’s school 
friend, and the divine Real. 

That Khushgu comes to compose his first poem with “cleanliness of appear- 
ance and purity of inwardness” and “sound intention” not only underscores 
his model in the namaz or Islamic prayer, it also locates him in the trajectory 
of Sufi reading practices he was instructed in by Bidil. Such embodied reading 
is not easy because it breaks with psychophysical habits. Khushgt forgets to 
keep the divan under his pillow on the thirty-first night and so must resume 
the forty-day cycle again, the number forty signaling his model in the cillah or 
forty-day Sufi retreats and vigils. Bidil on philosophy as the practice of ascetic 
self-control aimed at self-annihilation in the Real: “Perfectly sealed is diving in 
this ocean by holding your breath / Bubble-shaped here are wine-barrels and 
Platos.’34 

Though he did not say it—and could not have said it without detracting 
from the authority of his own claim—this posture of gnostic priority as a poet 
over all other poets was one that Bidil had appropriated from the hagiographi- 
cal tradition of Hafiz. And it was one that he deployed to rise above the dis- 
putations around him. He says, “Everywhere—is the assembly-adornment 
of the Shiraz of the heart. / Not from Kashmiri or Lahori states does a topos 
arise.”35 Not mentioning Hafiz by name because it was disrespectful to address 
elders except by titles, Bidil calls Hafiz the “assembly-adornment of the Shiraz 
of the heart,’ characterizing Hafiz’s city as being “of the heart,’ Persian poetry’s 
inner theater of appearances. This interiorization and generalization of Hafiz 
of Shiraz negates the specificity of the two other poets identified in the second 
hemistich by their home cities in Mughal India, Ghani Kashmiri (d. 1669) and 
Mas‘td Sa‘d Salman Lahoni (d. 1121-22). Votaries and critics of Speaking Anew 
had invoked both poets in connection with their ethnic and geographical ori- 
gins. In Bidil’s couplet, Hafiz overrides such ethno-geographic particularism by 
his mystical omnipresence as “the Shiraz of the heart,” an inner Shiraz of Pre- 
Eternal topoi invoked in turn by Khushgi in his first quatrain, “the founding 
pillars” of his “balanced poetic nature’. 

I opened this essay pointing to the colonial and post-colonial imperative 
to generate historical knowledge, an imperative that has come to pervasively 
orient the discipline of literary studies. If I have succeeded in formulating a cri- 
tique of such historicism it has been by applying it to a literary history whose 


34 ghavvast-i in darya bar zabt-inafas khatm ast | dar shakl-i habab injast khumha u falatunha. 
Bidil, Kulliyyat-i Bidil: Jild-i Avval, 507. 
35 hamah ja anjuman-ara-i shiraz-i dil ast | ma‘ni az Glam-i kashmirtu lahuri nist. Ibid., 526. 
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mode of authorship is disparate to ours today. This literary history authorizes 
the protocols of empirical verification it shares with modern historicism by ref- 
erence to its litterateur author's ascetically achieved and interrupted intimacy 
with a past master poet. And such ascetic authorization voids its author of the 
phenomenal uniqueness of his ego to let him ventriloquize for a more real 
transpersonal self. If modern historicism has let me contextualize the author’s 
literary historical and ascetic practices by reference to his two main teachers, 
it has also brought me to its own limit by disclosing the context-resistant pri- 
mordiality of this authorial self. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Notes on ‘Abdul Nabi Fakhrul Zamani and 
Other Indo-Persian Storytellers of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries 


Pasha M. Khan 


To men of sense, a sage’s company is life increased twofold. Pay heed 
to this!! 


The efforts of Shamsur Rahman Farudi to shine a light upon every aspect of 
the Dastan-i Amir Hamzah have been tremendous. The fruits of his research 
and analyses are laid out extensively in his voluminous study Sahiri, Shahi, 
Sahibqirani—running to four volumes at present. They encompass the 
Hamzahnamat’s poetics, a theory of its orality, its history as a book, and an 
encyclopedia of its interior world. One of the bases upon which much of the 
analytical portion of Sahiri, Shahi, Sahibqiranis enterprise is founded is Faruqi’s 
uncovering of the history of the Hamzahnamah’s performances, including the 
methods of storytellers, as well as their lives and social circumstances. At the 
very outset of his study Faruqi describes the chasm in the biographical litera- 
ture, and mourns the fall of the storytellers of Lucknow into the darkness of 
obscurity: “With regard to the ones who created the Naval Kishor version of the 
Dastan-i Amir Hamzah, we cannot even say whether they have been buried in 
Lucknow or somewhere else. Few peoples have treated their benefactors the 
way the people of Urdu and the people of India have treated the craftsmen of 
that majestic chronicle of wonders.” 

True to his scholarly indignation, Faruqi proceeds to exert himself mightily 
to shrink this great gap in our knowledge, both in the first volume of his study 
and in a more concerted manner in the second, in which he gathers together 
what is recorded of the lives of the Lucknow storytellers. It was indeed from 
Faruqi that I first learned of the existence of the storyteller Fakhrul Zamani 
and his fascinating work, the Tirazul Akhbar. 3 

Faruqi has learned well the lessons of the last forty years of literary criti- 
cism. Despite the zeal with which he finds out the details of the lives of story- 
tellers, he does not make biography the be-all and end-all of his work, but 


1 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Tirdzul Akhbar. f. 19a. 
2 Faruqi, Sahiri, Shahi, Sahibqirani: Dastan-i Amir Hamzah ka mutala@ah, 1:20. 
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harnesses it to his poetics. Nonetheless, we can say that the Hamzahnamah 
is a text, or rather a set of texts, to which full justice cannot be done without 
understanding something of the contexts in which it was produced. While this 
is true of any text, it is particularly true of the stories of Amir Hamzah, for this 
is a corpus which not only is not properly preserved in all of its (lithograph 
and manuscript) manifestations, but which cannot be represented at all in its 
entirety. As Faruqi is at pains to remind us, even the written versions of this 
work are pervaded by what he calls its zabani-pan or orality—and what I call 
its oral performativity, taking Fakhrul Zamani’s emphasis on bodily aspects of 
storytelling into account. The stories of Amir Hamzah that were performed by 
storytellers are lost, with the exception of the Naval Kishor volumes that are 
to some extent transcripts of such performances, and a very few other such 
records. But to approach the oral-performative poetics of the dastan, and to 
appreciate its place in the hierarchy of verbal art forms, we can make use of 
what few references to storytellers remain to us. 

This preliminary report, attuning itself to the need just mentioned, lays 
before the reader a narrative of the lives of a number of storytellers who 
lived in India in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. No such narrative is 
straightforward or “bare.” On the one hand I have presented many propositions 
preserved in the ink of previous centuries as if they were fact, without any 
suggestion of how the waters of this still lake, supposedly a perfect mirror of 
history, might have its waters muddied. On the other hand, where the warning 
signals were too stark to ignore, I have questioned details, dates, and confused 
identities. In doing so, I have largely done what South Asian and Iranian schol- 
ars of pre- and early-modern literature do; this study partakes of the genre of 
a certain kind of literary history, and even of the classical tazkirah to some 
degree. Here I tend to eschew literary analysis, but in conclusion I present 
some questions regarding the figure and the image of the qissah-khvan, some 
of which have informed my research from the outset and some of which have 
arisen out of it. 

The storyteller whose biography takes up the bulk of this paper is the 
seventeenth-century Qazvinian-born resident of Patna, ‘Abdul Nabi Fakhrul 
Zamani. Many details that I present regarding his life will seem irrelevant to 
the practice of storytelling, such as my discovery that Fakhrul Zamani’s verses 
once ornamented an important mosque in Patna. For reasons related to the 
questions I have posed regarding the storyteller’s image and particularly his 
self-image, I have not shied away from providing a range of accounts convey- 
ing the varied sources of his importance. My analysis of the Tirdzul Akhbar 
and its significance for our understanding of the romance of Amir Hamzah 
will for the most part be found elsewhere; however at the time when Francesca 
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Orsini so graciously gave me an opportunity to present a reading of the Tiraz, 
I was constrained to work from partial translations of key portions of the text.3 
Thanks to Usman Hamid I have since been able to work from what is, as far as 
I am aware, the sole complete manuscript of this work. Without his good 
offices this paper might not have been possible. 


Zainul ‘Abidin Takalta Khan and ‘Inayatullah Darbar Khan 


Several histories of Akbar’s period make mention of a faithful servant and 
storyteller in his employ, ‘Inayatullah Darbar Khan. Darbar Khan was the son 
of another courtly storyteller of great renown in Safavid Iran, Zainul ‘Abidin 
Takalta Khan (or Takalu Khan). As in the case of other storytellers, little infor- 
mation regarding Takalta Khan remains. The Zakhiratul Khavanin and the later 
Ma“asirul Umara bring him to our notice cursorily as Darbar Khan’s father, tell- 
ing us that he was storyteller to Shah Tahmasp,* and the latter text also informs 
us that he was “the passageway to various royal mercies.”> At least one Iranian 
biographical dictionary, the Tuhfah-i Sami, notices him as a minor poet in his 
own right: 


Maulana Zainul ‘Abidin, known as Takalti Khan the Storyteller: His story, 
replete with rhetorical maturity, removed the rust of grief. His attractive 
movements put an end to pain. Shiraz is his place of origin, and in the 
beginning he travelled a great deal and spent his time in battle. At last he 
was ennobled in the service of his Highness the Lord of the Auspicious 
Conjunction, and received the kind of favor from him that no one of that 
class had ever received in any age. The gests and witticisms that occurred 
between him and his Majesty are world-famous, and since their occur- 
rence was on account of the frank [relationship between the two men], 
he did thereby not commit any act of impertinence.® 


From this notice it appears that the Shiraz-born Takaltii Khan was involved in 
some form of warfare. It is impossible to know whether the battles in which 
he was involved were major or petty, but given that his name indicates that he 


3 Khan, “A Handbook for Storytellers: The Tiraz al-Akhbar and the Qissah Genre.” 

4 Farid Bhakkari, Zakhiratul Khavanin, 1:231, Shah Navaz Khan Aurangabadi, Ma“sirul 
Umara, 2:1. 

5 Shah Navaz Khan Aurangabadi, Ma‘asirul Umara, 2:1. 

6 Sam Mirza, Tazkirah-i Tuhfah-i Sami, 138. 
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belonged to a major Qizilbash tribe (the Takalti), it would not be surprising if 
he had some experience warring in the interests of the Safavids. 

While the Maasir and Zakhirat place Takaltt Khan in the service of Shah 
Tahmasp, Fakhrul Zamani makes his father Shah Isma‘ll (x. 1501-24) the story- 
teller’s patron.’ It would not be far-fetched to assume that Takalti Khan enter- 
tained the younger Safavid as well as Shah Isma‘ll. Possibly his connection with 
Shah Tahmasp came about as a result of Shah Isma‘ll’s previously bestowed 
favor. In his introduction to the work, Fakhrul Zamani spills much ink describ- 
ing this storyteller, alerting us to his authorship of at least two volumes of the 
Hamzahnamah, named the Nurul Dahrnamah and the Irajnamah. It is clear 
from his account that Takaltti Khan was a specialist in the Hamzahnamah, and 
that Shah Isma‘ll was one of those monarchs who delighted in the romance, 
and particularly in Takaltt. Khan’s masterful performance of it. According to 
Fakhrul Zamani, some time after Shah Isma‘ll took Tabriz at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, he constructed a new pavilion in the city and held a cel- 
ebration to mark its completion. At this inaugural party, Takaltii Khan recited 
the books of Nurul Dahr and Iraj, which he had composed. After hearing a tale 
from the Irajnamah, the Safavid emperor, in high spirits, bestowed upon his 
storyteller two hundred tomans along with the pavilion and its furnishings. 
The building itself was named the Kishk-i Takaltii Khan in honor of the teller 
of tales. In the seventeenth century it seems that some remnant of this build- 
ing existed, but if so it has long since passed into oblivion.® 

The anecdotes recounted of Takaltii Khan in the Tirdzul Akhbar appear to 
be narrated by Fakhrul Zamani on the authority of Mir Ghiyasul Din ‘Ali Naqib 
Khan, the eminent historian and scion of a family of scholars, who enjoyed 
the confidence of both Akbar and Jahangir during his long life.? A marginal 
note in the Tirazul Akhbar notes that Takalti Khan was further mentioned in 
a book of Nagib Khan’s entitled Zubdatul Akhbar, which I have so far been 
unable to locate.° U Undoubtedly he would have been a trustworthy informant 
as far as seventeenth-century readers were concerned. His testimony regarding 
Takaltii Khan's performances bears out Fakhrul Zamani’s point that storytell- 
ers quickly become intimate with their patrons, as well as the Tuhfah-i Sami’s 
assertion that Takalti Khan in particular was on easy terms with the Safavid 
rulers. Fakhrul Zamani suggests that Shah Isma‘il, besotted with the tales of 


7 The Tirdzul Akhbar explicitly connects Shah Isma‘ll and Takalti Khan on f. 19b, both in 
the main text and in the note in the right margin. Their relationship is also implied in the 
account on f. 18. 

8 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Tirazul Akhbar, ff. 18a—18b. 

9 For details of Nagib Khan’s family see below. 

10. Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Tirazul Akhbar, f. 19b. 
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Amir Hamzah, went so far as to treat his favorite storyteller’s performances as 
omens, and named his sons Tahmasp and Alqas after the warriors who bore 
these names in the Hamzahnamah as performed by Takalti Khan. The fixing of 
the name was based on a temporal conjunction: in 1514 the newborn Tahmasp 
was brought to Shah Isma‘ll while Takaltii Khan was narrating a battle in which 
his namesake played a major role, and so it was in the case of Alqas Mirza 
(1516-50) two years later. Another remarkable anecdote tells of the diversion 
of the course of the romance by Shah Isma'll’s desire. The emperor would save 
favored characters from their customary deaths upon the battlefield by paying 
Takalta Khan the bloodwit that the storyteller demanded; ten tomans to res- 
cue Qahrish, and twenty for the life of Tahmasp b. ‘Anqavil Dev. 

Regarding ‘Inayatullah Darbar Khan’s storytelling much less is known, 
though Fakhrul Zamani juxtaposes Darbar Khan with his father, adducing the 
pair as examples of storytellers who succeeded in gaining proximity to their 
imperial patrons.’ Darbar Khan was indeed known as a nadim, that is, the 
emperor's boon companion.!3 The Ma‘asir mentions the bare fact that after 
arriving in India, Inayatullah ingratiated himself with Akbar by “the very same 
inherited means’ as his father, gaining the title Darbar Khan and a mansab 
of seven hundred (the Zakhirat tells us that his mansab was two thousand).* 
The Akbarnamah, which mentions Darbar Khan on numerous occasions, 
tells of only one storytelling performance. It comes as no surprise that Darbar 
Khan told the Dastan-i Amir Hamzah. This performance took place in AH 971, 
the morning after a successful elephant hunt in the forest of Narwar near 
Gwalior. “On the next day, when the world-warming sun, with its figure that 
illuminates the universe displayed itself upon the throne of the horizons, the 
emperor [...] sat on his felicitous throne, and with exceeding grace he ordered 
all those present to be seated.” Among those present was Naqib Khan, who 
may have had his information about Takalti Khan from Darbar Khan him- 
self: “For the sake of gladdening the mind and inner delight he listened awhile 
to Darbar Khan's story of Amir Hamzah, and bestowed happiness upon that 
fortunate company.”5 At the time, Akbar was on an expedition to chastise 
‘Abdullah Khan Uzbeg in Malwa. Soon after his verbal exhibition in the Narwar 
wilderness, Darbar Khan was sent on a diplomatic errand to parley with the 


11 ~—Ibid., £.:18b. 

12 = Ibid., f. 19b. 

13 +Nizamul Din Ahmad b. Muhammad Muaqim, Tabaqat-i Akbari, 2:225. 

14 ShahNavaz Khan Aurangabadi, Ma‘asirul Umara, 2:1; Farid Bhakkari, Zakhiratul Khavanin, 
1:231. 

15 Abul Fazl b. Mubarak, Akbarnamah, 2:223. 
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recalcitrant ‘Abdullah Khan, rendered ineffectual by the latter's refusal to meet 
the delegation. 

Darbar Khan took sick leave in AH 976 and died in Agra, the royal capital. 
Akbar, who was then on his way to visit Mu‘inul Din Chishti’s shrine in Ajmer, 
was reported to have been deeply affected by his demise.!” The Emperor reached 
Agra on the twenty-fourth of Zt’] Qa‘dah au 976 and took part in the funeral 
feast.!8 His grave was singular. The Emperor had had a favorite dog noted for 
its fealty to him. When it died, Akbar honoured it by having a dome erected 
over its grave in Agra. It appears that, fancying himself another faithful dog of 
the Emperor's, Darbar Khan willed that he himself should be interred along- 
side the imperial canine. This demonstration of loyalty revolted the author of 
the Ma ‘asirul Umara, who feared that Darbar Khan would appear alongside the 
dog on the Day of Resurrection and suffer the consequences of his worldly 
obsession with the Emperor.’ Akbar was reportedly generous to Darbar Khan’s 
children.2° They, however, are not named, with one exception. The storyteller’s 
inauspiciously-named son Dew Sultan is mentioned as “a prime example of 
swinish behavior and sedition-mongering, like a demon (dew) or a beast 
of prey” in Abul Fazl’s reckoning. He lay in wait for the Emperor at his father’s 
grave in AH 977 with murderous intent, but was promptly arrested and died 
in prison.?! 


Fustni Yazdi 


The Muntakhabul Tavartkh mentions another storyteller in passing named 
Fusiini Yazdi. He is described as “a sayyid and a storyteller. He possesses a 
nature suited to poetry. He came from Thatta and was strung upon the string 
of the imperial servants” of the emperor Akbar. The notice goes on to provide 
a sampling of his poetry.22 While the tazkirahs provide abundant instances of 
poets with the sobriquet “Fusuni’” in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
it is difficult to say whether any of them was identical to the storyteller in 


16 Ibid., 2:225-26. 

17 __ Ibid., 2:339; Shah Navaz Khan Aurangabadi, Maasirul Umara, 21. 

18 = Nizamul Din Ahmad b. Muhammad Muqim, Tabagqat-i Akbari, 2:225. 

19 Shah Navaz Khan Aurangabadi, Ma‘asirul Umara’, 2:2. Darbar Khan’s interment with the 
dog is corroborated by Abul Fazl b. Mubarak, Akbarnamah, 2:339. 

20 Shah Navaz Khan Aurangabadi, Maasirul Umara’, 2:339; Nizgamul Din Ahmad b. 
Muhammad Muqim, Tabaqat-i Akbari, 2:225. 

21 Shah Navaz Khan Aurangabadi, Ma @sirul Umara’, 2:349. 

22  Bada’tni, Muntakhabul Tavarikh, 3:297. 
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Akbar’s service. Gulcin Ma‘ani gives us information regarding a well-travelled 
poet named Fusuni Yazdi, who came from Yazd but spent his whole life away 
from his homeland, spending most of his days in India. Here, in his capac- 
ity as a boon companion (nadim) he appears to have found himself favored 
by royalty. Later years found him in western lands once more; by AH 981 he 
was in Kashan.?3 Various scholars have however conflated this Fustini of Yazd 
with other Fusunis, to the point where it is difficult to entangle their various 
identities.24 The only evidence that I have unearthed to suggest that this 
obscure storyteller was not the same as, for instance, Mahmud Beg Fusuni, is a 
very late notice in Husayn Quli Khan ‘Azimabad’s 1817 biographical dictionary 
Nashtar-i Ishq, in which he lists Fustini Yazdi separately from Mahmud Beg 
at least. The entry is as follows: “Fustini Yazdi: He was a storyteller. His nature 
was suited to tender poetry. By way of the noisy sea he came to the province 
of Bengal. Coming from Patna (‘Azimabad), he was taken into the service of 
the emperor Akbar. Here is a bit of enchantment (fusin) from his storytelling: 
[three verses are quoted ].”25 


Mir Muhammad Hashim and Other Storytellers under Khan-i 
Khanan and the Qutbshahis 


According to the Ma‘asir-i Rahimi, Akbar’s right-hand man and artistic con- 
noisseur ‘Abdul Rahim Khan-i Khanan had at least a pair of storytellers in 
his employ. The one of whom we know the most is Mir Muhammad Hashim 
Qissah Samarqandi, whose nom de plume was “Muhtaram.” Hashim was a 
descendant of the sayyids of Badakhshan, was evidently from Samarqand 
himself, and came into the Khan-i Khanan’s service when he was engaged in 
taking the province of Gujarat it from Sultan Muzaffar. The Khan-i Khanan’s close 


23 Gulcin Ma‘ani, Karvan-i Hind, 1:1023-24. 

24  Blochmann for instance produces a variety of Fusiinis with differing nisbas (Abul Fazl b. 
Mubarak, The A’%n-i Akbari, 604n2). The one most commonly encountered is the greatly 
learned Mahmid Beg Fusuni Tabrizi, mentioned in Arafat as a man skilled in a number 
of sciences who had been in India since the turn of the Islamic millennium (Auhadi, 
Arafatul Ashigin va Arasatul Arifin, 5:2930). He appears to have served three Mughal 
emperors: Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jahan (Valih, Riydzul Shw'ard, 31639; Azar Begdili, 
Atashkadah, 1:33 gives further details). Gulcin Ma‘ani notes that in his Tarikh-i Yazd, 
‘Abdul Husayn Ayati gives Fusiini Tabrizi’s notice under the name of Fustini Yazdi, as 
well as including verses by Imam Quli Beg Fustini Qazvini (Gulcin Ma‘ani, Karvan-i Hind, 
1:1025). 

25  Eachverse appears to be from a separate ghazal or qasidah (the hemistichs do not rhyme). 
The second verse contains Fustini’s takhallus. 
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servant Mulla Mulhami Shirazi provided the information that Hashim was in 
the Khan-i Khanan’s service for ten years, though an alternative source sug- 
gests that the term was eight years. Aside from being a storyteller at the subim- 
perial court he was an important panegyrist and poet, and evidently a holder 
of a jagir.26 Later biographical dictionaries suggest that he was a panegyrist to 
Akbar, perhaps in addition to the Khan-i Khanan, but the accuracy of these 
accounts cannot be taken for granted. What the later tazkirahs agree upon is 
that Hashim had a particular relationship to the Mahabharata, although this 
is not mentioned by the Maasir.2” Either Hashim penned his own version 
of the Mahabharata in Persian, or he memorized the Persian Mahabharata 
(Razmnamah) that had been produced by Naqib Khan et al. The latter possibil- 
ity, affirmed by Brindaban Das Khushgo, appears likely given the thoroughness 
of Khushgo’s notice on Hashim, which runs as follows: 


Mir Muhammad Hashim Muhtaram Qissah-khvan: Mir Muhammad 
Hashim, pen-name Muhtaram, famous as a storyteller, from Samargand. 
For a long while he was with Mirza Khan Khan-i Khanan. He was unpar- 
alleled in his storytelling, so much so that they write that he had on the 
tip of his tongue the entire Mahabharata, than which there is no more 
reliable book in India. It is made up of odd names and strange tales, and 
composed of a hundred thousand verses. Akbar’s man Naqib Khan trans- 
lated it from Hindi into Persian at the High Order (of the Emperor). He 
[Mir Hashim] took opium constantly, and had a good grasp of wordcraft- 
ing. This verse that he spoke to lament ‘Allami Shaykh Abu'l Fazl was 
upon the tongue of [Khvushgo’s mentor] Sirajul Din ‘Ali Khan [Arzii].?8 


Abu’ Fazl was assassinated at Prince Salim’s behest in AH 100, showing that 
Hashim was active in this year, though whether in the Emperor's service or 
in that of another potentate, we cannot say. By AH 1024 he was in Golconda, 


26 ‘Abdul Baqi Nihavandi, Ma “@sir-i Rahimi, 3:1004-5. 

27 Both the eighteenth-century Sham-i Ghariban (Shafig, Sham-i Ghariban, 238-39) and 
the nineteenth-century Subh-i Gulshan (‘Ali Hasan Khan b. Muhammad Siddiq Hasan, 
Tazkirah-i Subh-i Gulshan, 371) state that Hashim was in Akbar’s service and that he 
“composed” a Mahabharata. These are very brief notices, however, as is the one in the 
Tabaqat-i Akbari (Nizamul Din Ahmad b. Muhammad Muqim, Tabaqat-i Akbari, 2:510ff.). 
The latter, however, does not mention his alleged service at the imperial court. See also 
the Riydzul Arifin (Aftab R@ai Lakhnavi, Tazkirah-i Riyazul Arifin, 2:75). 

28 Khvushgo, Safina-i Khvushgo, f. 172b. 1 am grateful to Theo Beers of the University of 
Chicago for providing a copy of the translation. 
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according to the MaZasir, continuing his poetry and storytelling in the service 
of the Qutbshahi court.?9 

The other storyteller known to have been in the Khan-i Khanan’s employ 
was one Iskandar Qissah-khvan, a migrant probably from ‘ ‘Ajami Iraq. As 
was the case with Hashim, ‘while his primary role was that of a teller of tales 
(gissah-khvan u afsanah-go), he was also a poet and a panegyrist for ‘Abdul 
Rahim Khan-i Khanan. ‘Abdul Baqi Nihavandi laments, however, that “through 
the neglect of the librarians” Iskandar’s writings have not been preserved for 
the most part; the Ma sir corrects this to a small extent by reproducing a 
panegyric git‘ah of his. Evidently in aH 1024, when ‘Abdul Baqi was writing, 
Iskandar was the holder of a mansab from Jahangir.2° 

In Shamsur Rahman Faruqi and Frances Pritchett’s studies of the 
Hamzahnamah we find references to the earliest known written Dastan-i Amir 
Hamazah, the Rumiz-i Hamzah or Zubdatul Rumiuz, and its author, Haji Qissah- 
khvan Hamadani.*! According to Haji Qissah-khvan’s own account, he came 
to Golconda, the seat of the Qutbshahi court, from ‘Ajami Iraq in AH 1022. The 
Zubdatul Rumiz was written for the Sultan Muhammad Qutbshah. The manu- 
script in the Khuda Bakhsh Library is incomplete, but ostensibly Haji Qissah- 
khvan Hamadani wrote the work before the end of his patron's reign. No other 
details of this storyteller have been gathered. Investigation remains to be done 
into the circumstances of two other storytellers at the Qutbshahi court dur- 
ing the reign of Muhammad Qutbshah’s successor ‘Abdullah Qutbshah: Khalil 
Qissah-khvan, an arrival from Iran in AH 1047; and Hamzah Isfahani, who was 
also a librarian, according to Kamalakar.3? 


Nizam Shirazi and Mir Qissah 


The Tazak-i Jahangiri mentions that on the 17th of Rabr‘ul Akhar AH 1015, a 
number of rewards were given to various people, mainly holding administra- 
tive or military positions. Among them was a storyteller, Nizam Shirazi, upon 
whom five thousand rupees were bestowed.?3 Nothing further is known of 


29 ‘Abdul Baqi Nihavandi, Maasir-i Rahimi, 3:1005. See also Naik Abdu’r-Rahim Khan-i- 
Khanan and His Literary Circle, 395-96. 

30 ~=>— ‘Abdul Baqi Nihavandi, Ma ‘@sir-i Rahimi, 3:1042-43. 

31 See Pritchett, The Romance Tradition in Urdu: Adventures from the Dastan of Amir 
Hamzah, 5. 

32 Kamalakar, “Iconography and the Medieval Period Sculptors in Andhra Desa,” 295. 

33 Jahangir, Mu‘tamad khan, and Hadi, Tizak-i Jahangiri, 37. 
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this storyteller. Another storyteller active during Jahangir’s period was Mir 
Qissah, just mentioned in the Majmaul Shu‘ara-i Jahangiri as a reciter of the 
Hamzahnamah, and said by Qati‘ Haravi to have in his memory 366 dastans 
of that cycle.34 


Muhammad Tanbirah 


Regarding another storyteller in Jahangir’s service, Muhammad Tanbiurah, 
Fakhrul Zamani has a good deal to tell. Born in the province of Fars, Tanburah 
grew up in Fakhrul Zamani's own native city of Qazvin and came to India in AH 
1014. He is described as an excellent player of the tanpura, aside from being a 
fine reciter of the Shahndmah and teller of the story of Amir Hamzah.*° Fakhrul 
Zamani particularly appreciates his skill as composer of obscene poetry, and 
reproduces a poem by Tanburah celebrating the capacious genitalia of the 
Iranian prostitute Huri Ustad.3° Tanbirah seems, however, to have made his 
way in the world by virtue of his skill as a painter, entering Jahangir’s atelier 
after many years in the service of Khvajah Vaysi Hamadani, then the vakil of 
the emperor's heir Prince Khurram.37 Fakhrul Zamani describes Tanburah as a 
man of great beauty who nevertheless neglected his personal appearance and 
did not display the discernment in matters of food and drink that was expected 


34  Qatid Haravi, Tazkirah-i Majmaul Shu ara-i Jahangishahi. 

35 Fakhrul Zamani describes him as both a Shahnamah-khvan and as a qissah-khvan, under- 
lining the difference between the two practices. If Ja‘far Mahjub’s comments regarding the 
Tirazul Akhbar are correct, it is very likely that by “qissah-khvan’” Fakhrul Zamani usually 
means a narrator of the Hamzanamah (Mahjub, “Tahavvul-i naqqali u qissah-khvani,” 191). 

36 Gulcin Ma‘ani censors Tanbira’s poem in his edition. In the Majlis manuscript of the 
Maykhanah, the poem is copied as follows: 
ba darya-i Amman chunin guft bad 
kih pish-i kus-i Huriyat sharm bad 
kih tu qatrah’tu muhit ast zharf 
az in bish nabud digar ja-i harf 
bih bahr-i kus ash ab maydan [Gulcin: candan] bud 
kih khushki-ash darya-i Amman bud 
nagardand payda dar an qa‘r-i ab 
agar gum shavad jaysh-i Afrasiyab 

fuzin-tar az balash pahna-i kus 

shikam gashtah sar-push-i darya-i kus 

Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah, f. 379. 
37. Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini Maykhanah (1983), 914. 
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of a cultured individual in the seventeenth century.38 Khvajah Vaysi’s obnox- 
iousness in pointing out Tanburah’s uncleanliness led to a retort from Tanburah, 
which caused him to lose his place. However, the storyteller retaliated with a 
satirical poem, and within a month of its composition, Khvajah Vaysi himself 
lost Prince Khurram’s favor.39 Through the intermediacy of Maktaub Khan, the 
superintendent of the Royal Library and Atelier, Tanburah attached himself to 
Khurram and entered his atelier at first, and was then active as a painter under 
Jahangir by aH 1028.4° 


Mirza Muhammad Fars Hamadani 


Brief mention is made in Nasrabadi’s biographical dictionary of Mirza 
Muhammad Fars Hamadani, originally from Bavanat in Fars province. He was 
the son of Hasan Beg Hamadani, who had three sons including Fars’s brother 
Mirza Malik Mashriqi, a poet who found much favor with Shah ‘Abbas.*! After 
Mirza Malik passed away, Fars began to tell the story of Amir Hamzah in cof- 
feehouses, and eventually grew tired of Iran and left for India sometime in the 
seventeenth century. It is not specified whether he gave up storytelling when 
he went to India. He returned to Iran and then went back to India once more, 
where he had passed away by the time Nasrabadi was writing his biographical 
dictionary in the 1670s.*2 


Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhan’s Storytellers: Mulla Asad, Mulla Rashid, 
and Mir ‘Abdul Baqi 


Inthe Tirazul Akhbar Fakhrul Zamani refers to the father and son, Takaltt Khan 
and Darbar Khan, who served Shah Isma‘ll and Shah Tahmasp respectively. In 


=” 


38 Aziz Ahmad, describes the fussy eating habits of the “mirza” exceptionally well. “The 
British Museum Mirzanamah and the Seventeenth-Century Mirza in India.” 

39 — Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 915. 

40 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 915-16. Maktib Khan’s position as super- 
intendent of Jahangir’s Library and Atelier is mentioned at the beginning of the Tazak-i 
Jahangiri, along with his ingenious chronogram to mark Jahangir’s enthronement in AH 
1014 (Jahangir, Mu‘tamad Khan, and Hadi, Tuzak-i Jahangirt, 6-7). He was a servant of 
longstanding loyalty upon whom the emperor bestowed several favors, as further men- 
tions in the Tiizak indicate. 

41 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 589. 

42 Muhammad Tahir Nasrabadi, Tazkirah-i Nasrabadi, 613. 
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his biographical dictionary the Maykhanah, he also mentions his contempo- 
rary the storyteller Mulla Asad Qissah-khvan. Purposely or not, the mention is 
none too flattering. Between AH 1015 and 1016, Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhan of the 
former royal family of Thatta and some of his retinue were in the Mughal bor- 
der province of Qandahar, whose governorship Jahangir would grant him in 
AH 1017, and which he would govern until AH 1021. Fakhrul Zamani tells us that 
one of the Iranian visitors to Mirza Ghazi’s court was the brainy poet Hakim 
Faghfar Lahiji b. Sayyid Ahmad, who was on his way to India via Qandahar. 
Despite Mirza Ghazi’s own kindness, Faghfar was nettled by the rudeness of 
two boon companions of the ruler, who are said to have interrupted him and 
objected to him out of envy. These troublemakers were the friends Murshid 
Burdjirdi and Mulla Asad Qissah-khvan. Their meddling proved too trouble- 
some for Faghfir, who left Qandahar without giving notice. Hearing of this, 
Mirza Ghazi was much abashed, and wrote a letter to Faghfir, apologizing for 
Murshid’s and Asad’s conduct. After giving them a stern dressing down, he also 
made the two offenders write letters of their own.*? Faghfur, however, would 
not be appeased, and in reply he only sent the following quatrain: 


Alas for anyone whose garment’s hem 

should be polluted a corpse gripped by two vultures’ claws! 
An ass who seeks to have a horn is asking for too much— 
two ass’s ears upon one ass’s head are quite enough.*+ 


Following the untimely death of Mirza Ghazi in AH 1021 one of the two “ass’s 
ears,” Murshid Burijirdi, went to Ajmer to serve Mahabat Khan, and there 


43 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 456. 

44 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 457. Note Rashidi’s problematization of the 
dates of this encounter (Rashidi, Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhan aur us ki bazm-i adab, 450-53). 
Fakhrul Zamani claims that Faghfar and Mirza Ghazi met in Qandahar, which at first 
glance would indicate that Faghfir passed through while Mirza Ghazi was governor. 
Jahangir did not appoint Mirza Ghazi governor until 14 Rajab, AH 1017, and Murshid, who 
spent some time in the service of Prince Khusrau, did not rejoin his former master until 
late AH 1019 or early 1020. Meanwhile it was in 1017 itself that Faghfar went to Agra to 
stay with his compatriot Hakim ‘Ali Gilani. Therefore Rashidi surmises that the encounter 
took place before Mirza Ghazi’s governorship began. Other problems arise when other 
sources such as the Ma“%sir-i Rahimi are taken into account. The Ma“@sir suggests that 
Faghfur came to India during Akbar’s reign, in AH 1012. Rashidi’s suggestion is that if the 
Ma“sir is correct, Fakhrul Zamani may have gotten the location wrong, and the offensive 
episode may have taken place in Thatta. Fakhrul Zamani’s acquaintance with Murshid 
(see below) and the likelihood of the latter’s being an informant for the Maykhanah may 
make these last suspicions of Rashidi’s marginally less valid. 
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Fakhrul Zamani, who worked at the time for Mahabat Khan’s son, met the poet 
and conversed with him often.45 Fakhrul Zamani does not indicate that he met 
Mulla Asad, however. a 

Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhan (ca. AH 996-1021) had taken his place on the 
diminished throne of Thatta in AH 1009, when he was around fourteen years of 
age. His father Mirza Jani Beg Tarkhan had his territory conquered by Akbar’s 
great champion ‘Abdul Rahim Khan-i Khanan, as a result of which Thatta was 
passed down to the son as a jagir only. Nevertheless Mirza Ghazi was effectively 
ruling the Mughal province of Thatta, usually from the eponymous main city, 
from AH 1009 until he obeyed a summons to Akbar’s court in AH 1013. In spite of 
the sea of troubles into which his realm was tossed, due to which he was often 
away from his capital, the young Mirza Ghazi seems to have begun his patron- 
age of artists while in the city of Thatta. He continued it in Qandahar, hosting 
such poets as Talib Amuli and Ni‘matullah Vasli.4¢ 

Among these was Mulla Asad Qissah-khvan. Like Darbar Khan, Asad was a 
scion of an important Shirazi family of storytellers. 47 His father ] Haydar Qissah- 
khvan and his paternal uncle Fathi Beg Shahnamah-khvan were renowned 
dependents of the Safavid emperor Shah ‘Abbas. Iskandar Munshi is full of 
praise for Haydar and Fathi Beg. The historian praises Fathi Beg’s vocal abilities: 
“without exaggeration, the flame of his voice would stretch its tongue as far as 
a farsang.” It is possible that Fathi Beg wrote as well as recited, for Iskandar 
Munshi informs us that he “had taken this practice to the border of perfection 
by means of the extreme complications and saltiness of his writing (tahrir).’48 
Of Haydar he says that he was “the matchless storyteller of the age, who had 
not a peer in that time,’ and while this might justifiably be taken as conven- 
tional praise, it should be contrasted with his words regarding another story- 
teller: “Maulana Muhammad Khvurshid Isfahani was also a good storyteller, 
but the possessors of discernment would prefer Maulana Haydar.”49 Taqrul 
Din Auhadi describes the two brothers and the younger storyteller as Sufis.°° 

As Ja‘far Mahjib has pointed out, Fakhrul Zamani tended to use the 
term qissah to refer to the Hamzahnamah, and most artists designated as 


45 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 601-2. 

46 Husamul Din Rashidi’s Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhan aur us ki bazm-i adab gives a very com- 
prehensive and detailed account of Mirza Ghazi’s life, aside from gathering accounts of 
the many artists connected to him. 

47 For his Shirazi origins, see Auhadi, Arafatul Ashigin va Arasatul Arifin, 1:581. His rela- 
tionship to Shah ‘Abbas’ storytellers is noted in the same tarjama, in Husayn Quli Khan 
‘Azimabadi, Tazkirah-i Nashtar-i Ishq, 1:10; and in Valih, Riyazgul Shwara, 1:208. 

48 It is tempting, however, to suspect that “taqrir” is meant. 

49 Iskandar Beg Turkman, Tarikh-i Alam ara-i Abbdsi, 1:191. 

50 Auhadi, Arafatul Ashiqin va Arasatul Arifin, 1:581. 
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qissah-khvans appear to have performed the Hamzahnamah, while Shahnamah- 

khyvans recited the Shahnamah. However, if Husayn Quli Khan is correct, Asad 
Qissah-khvan was known for his Shahnamah-khvani, and thus far we have no 
evidence that he recited the Hamzahnamah.*! Asad was in Shiraz for a long 
period before migrating to Thatta while Mirza Ghazi was still a boy (“dar 
martabah-i tufuliyyat’).52 He became a favorite companion of Mirza Ghazi’s, 
accompanying him to Qandahar and remaining with him until his untimely 
death. The extent to which he was favored can be gauged in part by the liberty 
he was given to pester Faghfar Lahijy; it is likely that Faghfur’s macabre descrip- 
tion of his Asad’s vulturish hold over Mirza Ghazi reflected a real power rela- 
tion. What is certainly true is that he had some influence upon subimperial 
patronage. This is evident if we consider the case of Murshid Burujirdi, Asad’s 
great friend and partner in crime in the harrying of Faghfur. 

Murshid came from the west of Iran, eventually coming to Shiraz and enter- 
ing the service of the Turkoman Muhammad Quli Khan Parnak. It seems likely 
that he initially met Asad while he was in Shiraz, where he remained for at least 
seven years. In Shiraz he not only acted as a poet, but also had some part in 
the governance of the region. After Murshid’s patron passed away, Asad com- 
mended Murshid to Mirza Ghazi, and such was the force of his reeommenda- 
tion that Asad was enabled to write a letter to Murshid inviting him to Thatta.5% 
Murshid’s divan includes the panegyric that he presented to Mirza Ghazi upon 
his arrival in Thatta via Hurmuz. In this poem he mentions Asad as a benefactor: 


Your servant of heavenly stature, Asad—who is 

a brother to me, and a clear example to the world 

by way of the inclination of his generous mind (may it endure!) 
toward people of skill, and especially this lowly beggar— 

wrote an epistle with a message whereby the honey 

of homeland-love grew bitter to my taste. 

When [ had read the letter, out of desire for the Ka‘ba of your lane— 
the path to which was shown by none other than Fate— 

I started on the path.>4 


51  Husayn Quli Khan ‘Azimabadi 1981, 1:10. 

52 Auhadi, Arafatul Ashigin va ‘Arasatul Arifin, 1:581. Once again, Husayn Quli Khan’s 
account presents a complication, as the latter suggests that Asad came to Thatta during 
Jahangir’s reign, by which time Mirza Ghazi was probably in his late teens (Husayn Quli 
Khan ‘Azimabadi 1981, 1:110.). 

53 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 598-99. See ‘Abdul Baqi Nihavandi, Maasir-i 
Rahimi, 3:781-88. 

54 Quoted in Fakhrul ZamAani Qazvini 1983, 599-600. 
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Mirza Ghazi showed as much favor to Asad’s crony as to Asad himself, invest- 
ing him with political power and patronizing artists through his mediation, 
according to the Maasir-i Rahimt. 

After Mirza Ghazi's death the two friends parted ways, with Murshid going 
into Mahabat Khan’s service in Ajmer, as we have seen, and then gaining a 
position with Shah Jahan through the recommendation of Asaf Khan.®> Asad 
went to Thatta for some time before entering Jahangir’s service.5® While Asad 
was, like other storytellers, remembered for his poetry as well as his storytell- 
ing, under imperial patronage it was his storyteller persona that the histories 
emphasize.>” In the Tuzak-i Jahangiri the Emperor recounts his pleasure with 
Asad during their meeting in 1026 AH: 


Mulla Asad, the storyteller, one of the servants of Mirza Ghazi, came in 
those same days from Tattah and waited on me. Since he was skilled in 
transmitted accounts and sweet tales, and was good in his expression, 
I was struck with his company, and made him happy with the title of 
Mahziiz Khan.°* I gave him 1000 rupees, a robe of honor, a horse, an 
enchained elephant, and a palanquin. After a few days I gave the order for 
him to be weighed against rupees, and it came up to 4,400 rupees. He was 
honoured with a mansab of 200 personal, and 20 horse. I ordered that he 
should always be present at the gatherings for a chat.®9 


The sources differ with regard to the year of Asad’s death. Auhadi holds that 
Asad was travelling with Jahangir’s camp from Gujarat to Agra in AH 1027, and 


55 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 602. 

56 Auhadi, Arafatul Ashigin va Arasatul Arifin, 1:581. Valih and Husayn Quli Khan also men- 
tion that Asad was in the emperor's service. 

57  Auhadi, Valih and Husayn Quli Khan reproduce short poems by Asad. 

58 “Glad Khan.” Gulcin-i Ma‘ani makes one of his very rare errors in his commentary on 
Asad’s title (Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 600 n2). In his edition of the 
Arafat the title is “Hafiz Khan.’ To square this with Murshid’s lament (see below), in 
which “Mahziiz Khan’ appears, Gulcin Ma‘ani makes the suggestion that a variant form 
of “Hafiz Khan” is “Mahfuz Khan,’ that Murshid used the latter variant to fit the meter of 
his verse, and that this is corrupted into “Mahziiz Khan’ by the scribe. However, the 2009 
edition of the Arafat has “Mahziz Khan,’ as do the Tizak, the Ma@sir and Husayn Quli 
Khan (the 2005 edition of Valih Daghistani has “Mahziiz”). The Tuzak explains the reason- 
ing behind the title Mahziz Khan, at any rate. 

59 Jahangir, Mu‘tamad Khan, and Hadi, Tizak-i Jahangiri, 187. See the corroboration of this 
in the Maasir-i Jahangiri (Kh’aja Kamgar Husayni, Ma ‘@sir-i Jahangiri, 240). The Aligarh 
edition, however, mistakenly has it that Asad came to Jahangir’s court from Patna instead 
of Thatta, which contradicts both the Tazak and the Arafat. 
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died on the way. Valih says that he died in Jahangir’s camp in AH 1028. The most 
reliable source, however, may be Murshid Burijirdi, who wrote a chronogram- 
matical qit‘ah in memory of his old friend: 


Alas, alas! For Mahziiz Khan has left! 

The lion of the world of art has left the world! 

Who has any tongue? What can be said? He's left, 

so speech has left the tongue; the tongue has left the mouth. 
I am left, though I have seen his death— 

the gain to me is loss, nothing but loss. 

Asad left, and Murshid searched for a chronogram 

of his death; his heart said: “Needlessly Asad has left!”6° 


The chronogram “Asad raygan raft’ yields the year AH 1026. 

Aside from Mulla Asad, two other storytellers are mentioned as being in 
Mirza Ghazi'’s service. One of these, Mir ‘Abdul Baqi Qissah-khvan, is men- 
tioned only cursorily among the Iranians at Mirza Ghazi’s court in Qandahar.®! 
The other storyteller is named Mulla ‘Abdul Rashid, or Mulla Rashid.® He is 
mentioned in three sources, two of which concur that his “homeland” was 
Bandar Lahari, a port city situated at one of the mouths of the Indus, not far 
southeast of Thatta.° The outlier is the Tarkhannamah, which tells us rather 
that Mulla Rashid and Mulla Asad both came from Iran “dressed as beg- 
gars” in order to enter Mirza Ghazi’s service. If this is the case, we are hard 
pressed to explain why Mulla Rashid was so strongly associated with such a 
place as Bandar Lahari. The author of the Tarikh-i Tahir‘ tells us that Rashid 
came to Thatta and gained Mirza Ghazi’s notice by means of his storytelling.°° 
The other source, the Tuhfatul Kiram, does not mention his storytelling, but 
does take notice of his poetical ability and tells us, furthermore, that he was 
renowned for his knowledge of jurisprudence (figh).®® 


60 Quoted by Muhammad Shaf? in Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 60on2. 

61 = Nisyani Tattavi, Tarikh-i Tahiri, 224. 

62 — His full name is given only in the Tuhfatul Kiram. 

63  Nisyani Tattavi, Tarikh-i Tahiri, 224 (has “Bandar Lahuri,’ a common variant name) and 
Qani‘ Thatavi, Tuhfatul Kiram, 242. For details regarding Bandar Lahari and for its approx- 
imate location see Habib, An Atlas of the Mughal Empire, especially 14. 

64 Muhammad b. Jalal Tattavi, Tarkhan namah, 85. 

65 = Nisyani Tattavi, Tarikh-i Tahiri, 224. 

66 = Qani‘ Thatavi, Tuhfatul Kiram, 242. 
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Mirza Ghazi recognized the germ of talent in Rashid’s exhibitions of sto- 
rytelling and poetry, and in spite of his extreme youth Rashid was enriched 
at the hands of the ruler.6” From the text of the Tuhfatul Kiram, it appears 
that Rashid and Murshid Burujirdi were fast friends, and that Murshid would 
recite Rashid’s verses before the ruler from time to time.®* At some unspeci- 
fied point, Rashid had grown in Mirza Ghazi’s estimation to such an extent 
that Mirza Ghazi paid for Mulla Rashid to be conveyed from his home (Bandar 
Lahani, in all probability) and into his service.®® This probably occurred at least 
a year or so after AH 1012.”° Rashidi raises the question of why there would 
be any need to pay Mulla Rashid’s travelling costs, given the relatively short 
distance between Bandar Lahari and Thatta.” It is possible that by the time he 
decided to summon Mulla Rashid, Mirza Ghazi was already in the north, either 
at the Mughal emperor’s court or installed as governor in Qandahar.”* At any 
rate Mirza Ghazi enjoyed the company of the storyteller-cum-poet, and gave 
him the title of “Khan,”’3 which is the seed of the single verse of Mulla Rashid’s 
that has survived: 


67  ~=Nisyani Tattavi1964, 224. 

68 Ibid. Rashidi however raises doubts about the integrity of the text, related to his hypoth- 
esis that Mulla Asad and Mulla Rashid are one and the same person (Rashidi, Mirza Ghazi 
Beg Tarkhan aur us ki bazm-i adab, 251). 

69 Nisyani Tattavi 1964, 224; Qani‘ Thatavi 1886, 242. 

70 Unless Rashidi is correct in his surmise that the Tarikh-i Tahiri’s text is corrupted and/ 
or that Asad and Rashid are one and the same storyteller, the Tarikh-i Tahir’’s suggestion 
that Murshid Burijirdi advocated for Rashid while the former was at Mirza Ghazi’s court 
indicates that Mirza Ghazi did not summon Rashid until after Murshid was already in 
Thatta. Since Murshid did not reach India until AH 1012 (Rashidi, Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhan 
aur us ki bazm-i adab, 481), it must be the case that Rashid’s trip took place during or after 
this year. 

71 ~~ Rashidi, Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhan aur us ki bazm-i adab, 249. For Rashidi the passage in 
the Tarkhannamah suggesting that Mulla Asad and Mulla Rashid came raggedly together 
from Iran solves this problem. That is, he imagines that Rashid may have been sum- 
moned from somewhere in Iran. There remains however, the problem of the persistence 
of Bandar Lahari as the home of Rashid. Additionally, unless we discount Murshid’s advo- 
cacy of Rashid before Mirza Ghazi, we are faced with a chronological inconsistency, for 
Murshid undoubtedly arrived at Mirza Ghazi’s court after Asad, whereas Murshid was 
already there before the summoning of Rashid. 

72 ~~ If it is the case that Mulla Rashid was not summoned until AH 1012 or thereafter, as 
Ihave argued is the likelihood because of Murshid’s year of arrival, chances are that Mirza 
Ghazi, who obeyed Akbar’s summons to travel northward to his court in AH 1013, was 
already in the north when he brought Mulla Rashid over. 

73 Nisyani Tattavi 1964, 224-225; Qani‘ Thatavi 1886, 242. 
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See my luck and fortune—the successful king 
writes my name “Khan” sometimes, and sometimes “Jan.’”4 


‘Abdul Nabi Fakhrul Zamani: Early Life 


In the Urdu preface to his edition of the Maykhanah, Muhammad Shaf? deplores 
the lack of attention given to ‘Abdul Nabi Fakhrul Zamani up to that time— 
with two important exceptions. In his literary history Shirul Ajam, the Indian 
intellectual Shibli Nu‘mani made mention of Fakhrul Zamani, and referencing 
Shibli’s work E. G. Browne made indirect use of the Maykhanah.”* According 
to Muhammad Shafr, the only source for his life aside from his own writings 
is the Tartkh-i Muhammad-Shahi, which provides a short notice of him show- 
ing that he was known as a storyteller in the mid-eighteenth century when the 
Tarikh was written.’° Notwithstanding Muhammad Shafi’s own groundbreak- 
ing contribution, which Gulcin Ma‘ani built upon in his Iranian edition of 
the Maykhanah based on the Indian edition, he relied for the most part on the 
Maykhanah itself for Fakhrul Zamani’s life. In what follows I have also made 
use of the Tirazul Akhbar and the first volume of the Navadirul Hikayat.”” 

Fakhrul Zamani and his family lived in Qazvin. He claims that his pater- 
nal grandfather Fakhrul Zaman, from whose name the grandson’s nom de 
plume was taken, was a descendant of Khvajah ‘Abdullah Ansari of Herat.”® 
‘Abdul Nabi demonstrates Fakhrul Zaman’s excellence by recording a ghazal 
and a couplet of his,’9 and boasting of his being chosen by the Safavid prince 
Bahram, a brother of the then-regnant Shah Tahmasp, to write an Arabic 
certificate (sanad) granting land in the village of Alvand near Qazvin to his son 
Sultan Ibrahim Mirza. Fakhrul Zaman also included in the document a com- 
memorative verse in Persian.®° 


74 ~ Nisyani Tattavi 1964, 225. 

75 Muhammad Shaf?, “Dibacah,’ ii. 

76 = The Tarikh-i Muhammad-Shahi or Nadirul Zamani was composed by Khushhal Chand in 
1740 CE. Khushhal Chand says of Fakhrul Zamani that he was “a matchless storyteller and 
knower of subtle points” (quoted in Shafi’, “Muqaddama,’ ixng). 

77 If other volumes of the Navadir exist, this account of Fakhrul Zamani may be enlarged on 
the basis of its evidence (see section on Fakhrul Zamani's works, below). 

78 — Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 758. ‘Abdullah Ansari Haravi is the Hanbali 
scholar and Sufi who lived from AH 396—481/1005-89 CE. He was well known for his 
Persian literary works. See Beaurecueil, “al-Ansari al-Harawi.” 

79 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 760. 

80 __Ibid., 759. 
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Fakhrul Zamani’s father Khalaf Beg was a merchant in Qazvin, and a man 
of strong mystical and dervishlike inclinations, but not a poet. After making 
the pilgrimage to Mecca Khalaf Beg retired from worldly concerns for the 
remainder of his life. In AH 1001 there was an outbreak of the plague in the city. 
Khalaf Beg calmed the fears of his brothers and relations by predicting that 
they would all be spared, and only he himself would be taken to his Maker. He 
further predicted, according to Fakhrul Zamani, that he would die on a Friday 
during the prayer—and so it happened.*! 

The storyteller’s narrative of his own life up to AH 1027, contained in the 
Maykhanah, is as follows. He was probably born in Qazvin at the end of the 
tenth century Hijri or the beginning of the eleventh.8* In his homeland he 
became acquainted with men of ability, absorbing some of their capabilities 
himself.83 Among other skills, he appears to have learned jafr (logomancy), 
but it is the verbal arts that he emphasizes.** Given that his father had prob- 
ably passed away when he was quite young, it is possible that his grandfather 
Fakhrul Zaman was the one who facilitated his observation of these networks 
of verbal artists. What he learned was, on the one hand, versification, and early 
on he styled himself ‘Abdul Nabi “‘Izzati’, before changing it simply to “Nabi.” 
(In prose, he generally referred to himself as “Fakhrul Zamanj’ in honor of his 
grandfather.) Poetic talent was of course widespread, the current coin of a cer- 
tain kind of social capital. Fakhrul Zamani, however, also learned the less com- 
mon skill of storytelling. According to his account, “at times, due to the urgings 
of youth, he [the author] pursued the knowledge of romances (qissah-dani).” 
How was this qissah-dani acquired? The Tirazul Akhbar takes it for granted that 
storytelling is a transmitted craft, passed down from an ustad or master to a dis- 
ciple. It is not only the important knowledge of the gissah that is transmitted 
in this way, but also the proper gestures, which are said to be reproduced by the 
storyteller according to his memory of his ustad’s gestures.8> Whereas Darbar 
Khan and Mulla Asad’s ustads are known to us, Fakhrul Zamani says only that 


81 —_Ibid., 758. 

82 Fakhrul Zamani set out for Mashhad at nineteen years of age, and he appears to have 
reached Agra not many years later, by AH 1018 (see below). 

83. Forexample he mentions the poet SafaiTabrizi, whose barbershop in Qazvin is described 
as a sort of salon for learned and artistically talented men. He died in AH 1016 shortly 
before Fakhrul Zamani'’s departure. Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhdnah (1983), 900. 

84 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Tirazul Akhbar, f. 4a. 

85 See for example, f. 9b. 
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“in the early days of his youth, he was quite intimate with storytellers.’®° He 
wistfully recalls his early capacity for remembering stories: 


By the absorptive power of his memory his mind seized the entire 
romance of Amir Hamzah b. ‘Abdul Mutallib in a single hearing. In those 
days this beggar’s powers of memory were such that if he heard a hundred 
couplets at a gathering, almost seventy of them would be so ingrained 
in him that, coming home, he could transfer them all into his common- 
book. Now, when he is busy in the composition of the Maykhanah, only a 
trace of that memory remains. A couplet or two will remain in his mind 
after a single reading, and that too with a hundred thousand struggles. 
God be glorified! There is not a creature whose state remains the same.®? 


Given the high value Fakhrul Zamani places upon the “absorptiveness’” 
(quvvat-i jazibah) of the memory of a good storyteller, the degradation of his 
own powers appears as a grievous circumstance. It is however noteworthy that 
memory can be improved by various arts such as a controlled diet and certain 
prayers, according to his guidelines.®° 

At the dawn of the eleventh century Hijri Qazvin was by no means an exclu- 
sively Twelver Shi‘ite city,89 but Fakhrul Zamanis writings betray the stereo- 
typically Twelver attribute of devotion to the Imams, particularly in their 
concern with the number twelve. The Tirdzul Akhbar's four chapters are each 
divided into twelve sections to reflect the number of the Prophet's successors. 
Similarly in the Navadirul Hikayat, each of the five projected volumes is to be 
divided into twelve parts, “corresponding to the Infallible Imams of Lofty Rank 
(blessings of God be upon them all!), and according to the signs of the zodiac, 
and the number of months.”®° He was nineteen years old when he made a pil- 
grimage to Mashhad to visit the tomb of Imam Riza. This sojourn, which is 
likely to have occurred around AH 1016-1017, lasted about a month.*! Over the 
course of this month Fakhrul Zamani encountered a number of traders and 
wanderers who lavished praise upon India, and he was overwhelmed by the 


86 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Tirazul Akhbar, f. 17a. 

87 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 760-61. 

88 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Tirazul Akhbar, f. 19b. 

89 Johnson, “Sunni Survival in Safavid Iran: Anti-Sunni Activities During the Reign of 
Tahmasp I,” touches upon the survival of Sunnism in the city. 

go Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Navadirul Hikayat va Ghard@ibul Rivayat, f. 11a. 

91 After his month-long stay in Mashhad, Fakhrul Zamani arrived in Lahore at the end of the 
year AH 1017 (see below). How long he spent on the road between Mashhad and Lahore is 
unclear. 
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desire to see it for himself. He arrived in Lahore, weary and not in the best of 
health, at the end of AH 1017, having passed through Mirza Ghazi’s Qandahar 
along the way. After taking his ease for some time, he saw the city and was 
struck by the Indians’ disinclination to meddle in each other's affairs. This 
laissez-faire attitude convinced Fakhrul Zamani to indefinitely postpone his 
return to Iran: “I said to myself, ‘This, and not Qazvin, is the land in which you 
ought to make your home!’”9? While in Lahore he made the acquaintances of a 
number of poets, including “Mauztnul Mulk” Lutfi Shirazi, recently honoured 
with a title by Jahangir; Muhammad Mirak ‘Arifi Misavi, and the aged Sufi 
Darvesh Javed Qazvini.9% 


Fakhrul Zamani in Agra and Ajmer 


The events of the next ten years are related by Fakhrul Zamani in some detail. 
After quitting Lahore he arrived in Jahangir’s capital Agra in AH 1018, where he 
fell in with a kinsman, Mirza Nizamul Din Ahmad Nizami Qazvini, who was 
at the time a chronicler or vagi‘ah-naves connected with the imperial court.°* 


92 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 671. 

93 __ Ibid., 818, 907, and g19. 

94 Mirza Nizamul Din Ahmad’s career, according to the Maykhanah, was as follows. He was 
attached to Akbar’s court in some capacity in AH 999, in which year Akbar asked him to 
look in upon the mortally ill poet ‘Urfi Shirazi and bring news of his health back to his 
court (222). In AH 1018, when Fakhrul Zamani first encountered him, he was a vaqiah- 
naves at Jahangir’s court in Agra. He set off with Jahangir for Ajmer in AH 1022 (762), 
but by AH 1023 he was no longer at the imperial court, having taken up vdqi'ah-nawesi in 
Kashmir (Khvajah Kamgar Husayni, Ma ‘asir-i Jahangiri, 497). By AH 1025, when Fakhrul 
Zamani took up with him again, he was divan and bakhshi of Kashmir, and finally at the 
end of AH 1026 he was summoned to Jahangir in Mandu and appointed divan of Bihar 
(770). In AH 1028, when Fakhrul Zamani was writing his own tarjamah, Mirza Nizami was 
still in this post (763, 771). 

In his brief biography in the Encyclopedia Islamica Muhammad Baqir asserts that the 
vaqiah-naves whom Fakhrul Zamani met early on was not the same as the divan and 
bakhshi of Kashmir with whom he took refuge later. Yet, oddly enough, the article refers 
to both men as Mirza Nizami, whereas the Maykhanah edition (surely the article’s source) 
refers to the first as Mirza Nizami, and the second as Mirza Nizamul Din Ahmad. It is 
not clear on what basis Muhammad Bagir believed Mirza Nizami and Mirza Nizamul 
Din Ahmad to be two separate men. Writing in AH 1028 Fakhrul Zamani says that Mirza 
Nizami “is now the diwan of the province of Bihar” (763), and later on he describes Mirza 
Nizamul Din Ahmad’s appointment to this very post (770). Muhammad Shaf? certainly 
makes them one and the same, calling them both Mirza Nizami in his preface (xi-xii), 
and only making one clarification: that Mirza Nizami was not the same as Nizamul Din 
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Mirza Nizami’s keenness to hear the tale of Amir Hamzah led Fakhrul Zamani 
to hone his storytelling craft. However, according to Fakhrul Zamani, he con- 
tinued to lack “mauztniyyat”—by which (assuming that he continues to refer 
to storytelling), we may understand him to say that his diction and elocution 
were unpolished.? 

It was also during his period in Agra that he had a chance to meet the great 
historian, and scion of a family of intellectuals, Najibul Din Ghiyasul Din ‘Ali 
Naqib Khan b. Mir ‘Abdul Latif b. Mir Yahya. Fakhrul Zamani makes much of 
their acquaintance, which could not have lasted much longer, since Naqib 
Khan passed away in Ajmer in AH 1023.°° In order to understand the prestige of 
this connection, we must take a brief look at Naqib Khan’s antecedents. Naqib 
Khan's grandfather Mir Yahya, a Sayfi Sayyid of Qazvin, was close to Shah 
Tahmasp, but due to the machinations of enemies who objected to the family’s 
Sunnism, it was ordered that Mir Yahya’s son (and Naqib Khan’s father) Mir 
‘Abdul Latif should be arrested and imprisoned. Upon hearing this Mir ‘Abdul 
Latif fled to Gilan, where he received a summons from Humayun, and upon 
reaching India shortly after that emperor's death, was welcomed by Akbar.9” 
The other son Mir ‘Al@ul Daulah had sent news of the attempted arrest to their 
father, but Mir Yahya died a year later in Isfahan without having had the oppor- 
tunity to leave Iran with his family. Mir ‘Ala@ul Daulah also reached India and 
was present in Lahore by AH 973.98 

The acquaintance between the young Fakhrul Zamani and Naqib Khan 
began, in all likelihood, in AH 1018, the same year that the former arrived in 


Ahmad the historiographer who authored the Jabaqat-i Akbari (762n1). This is in spite 
of the fact that Khushhal Chand in the eighteenth-century Tarikh-i Muhammad-Shahi 
conflated Mirza Nizami and the author of the Jabaqat (Khushhal Chand is quoted in 
Shaf?, “Muqaddama,’ ixn3). 

95  Mauziun can also refer to metrical correctness, but this would hardly apply to a prose 
dastan. In the Maykhanah Fakhrul Zamani shows a preoccupation with mauziniyyat, 
recounting that Mirza Amanullah praised his extemporaneous verses on the Cashmah-i 
Nur as unexpectedly mauzun, and furthermore declaring that his mauziniyyat improved 
by leaps and bounds while he was in Amanullal's service. Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, 
Maykhanah (1983), 768. Indeed the verse that Fakhrul Zamani produces for Amanullah 
(see below) is remarkable for its assonance. 

96 Jahangir, Mu‘tamad khan, and Hadi, Tuzak-iJahangirt, 130. 

97 See the Ma’asirul Umard’s notice of Naqib Khan (Shah Navaz Khan Aurangabadi, 
Ma‘“sirul Umara’, 3:812-17). 

98 Chandra, The Tuti-nama of the Cleveland Museum of Art and the Origins of Mughal 
Painting, 178. 
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Agra.°9 Nagib Khan’s skill as a historian was highly valued by Fakhrul Zamani, 
who refers to him as “the greatest of the historians of this morsel of time.” In 
that very year Naqib Khan presented to Jahangir and his court a singularly 
wonderful instance of his knowledge of history, accurately giving not merely 
the cursory survey of blind viziers that the emperor had demanded, but also 
the details of their sovereigns and their ages, providing references to historical 
works—and all of this by memory. It is possible that when Fakhrul Zamani 
says, immediately after his account of this feat, that he “witnessed his [Naqib 
Khan’s] ability in the art of historiography,” he means that he was present when 
it occurred.10 Perhaps, through Mirza Nizamfs influence, Fakhrul Zamani had 
access to the imperial court. However this may be, Fakhrul Zaman/’s profound 
appreciation for Naqib Khan’s knowledge of history led him to pump the great 
man for information regarding the origins of the story of Hamzah, a problem in 
which he had long been interested. Naqib Khan was able to furnish him with a 
valuable narrative regarding the stages of the Hamzahnamah’s history, includ- 
ing Takalti Khan’s storytelling for Shah Tahmasp. Nagib Khan’s account, which 
forms the bulk of the first chapter of the Tirazul Akhbar’s introduction, became 
known to at least one other storyteller. Shah Nazar Qissah-khvan reproduces 
Fakhrul Zamani’s information in the preamble to his Rumuz-i Hamzah almost 
verbatim, without mentioning either Naqib Khan or Fakhrul Zamani, though 
he mentions other sources.!©! 

At first glance it seems remarkable that Naqib Khan should be so knowl- 
edgeable with regard to the Hamzahnamah, a work that few historians of 
the time touched upon. When he tells Fakhrul Zamani about Takalti Khan, 
his quite detailed knowledge can be seen as a result of an interest in Shah 
Tahmasp, from whom Nagib Khan's father had fled. There is palpable evidence 
that Naqib Khan had already written about Takaltii Khan before giving Fakhrul 
Zamani his information. From a marginal note on folio 19b of the Tirazul 
Akhbar we are given to understand that Takaltii Khan’s performative practices 
are mentioned in a book called the Zubdatul Akhbar, which appears to be the 
same as the book of history said by Rieu to have been written by Naqib Khan.'°? 
Naqib Khan was a principal contributor to the Persian translation of the 


99 Anapparent error in the Tirazul Akhbar s f. 17a presents makes this date slightly uncer- 
tain, but see my note on this problem in my translation. 

100 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Tirazul Akhbar, f. 17b. 

101 Shah Nazar Qissah-khvan n.d., ff. 3a—gb. 

102 Naqib Khan’s work, regarding which I have not yet discovered any further information, 
is excerpted in the Afsahul Akhbar of Muhammad Bagir Afsah (Rieu, Catalogue of the 
Persian Manuscripts in the British Museum, 1:122). 
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Mahabharata commissioned by Akbar and entitled the Razmnamah,!°3 which 
was compared by Abul Fazl to the Hamzahnamah.* The Jesuit Jerénimo 
Xavier indicated that Naqib Khan read histories aloud to Akbar, an activity akin 
to gissah-khvani, though the comparison should not be taken too far! Finally, 
Naqib Khan's uncle Mir ‘Al@ul Daulah is one of our main sources of informa- 
tion on Akbar’s illustrated Hamzahnamah, which he mentions in some detail 
as a work in progress in his history the Nafa’isul Ma asir (in which he mentions, 
incidentally, that the Mughal Hamzahnamah’s main author was yet another 
Qazvini émigré, Khvajah ‘Ata ullah).!°° Fakhrul Zamani had seen the Nafaisul 
Maiasir and so probably knew of Mir ‘Ala@ul Daulah’s comments on the royal 
Hamzahnamah, though surprisingly he does not refer to Akbar’s copy in the 
Tirdzul Akhbar.'°” It becomes plain, then, that in Naqib Khan’s world ddastdns 
were not trifles to be ignored, and so we can comfortably believe that he would 
have been ready to satisfy the curiosity of a young would-be storyteller from 
his homeland. 

Fakhrul Zamani would remain in the capital for four years. On the 2nd of 
Sha‘ban AH 1022, Jahangir left Agra for Ajmer. He purposed on the one hand 
to visit the shrine of Mu‘inul Din Chishti, and on the other hand to put down 
the rebellion of Rana Amar Singh at Chittor to the south of the holy city.!08 
Along with him went the important nobleman Zamanah Beg Mahabat Khan 
and his son Mirza Amanullah Khan “Amani.” Also among his retinue was 
Mirza Nizami, accompanied by Fakhrul Zamani. On the road Fakhrul Zamani 
encountered a fellow Qazvini named Masih Beg, a dependent of Mahabat 
Khan.'°° This Masih Beg exerted himself to introduce Fakhrul Zamani into the 
service of Mirza Amanullah. Mirza Amanullah was fond of dastans, so that 
Fakhrul Zamani was able to ingratiate himself by means of his performance, 
as he recounts: “After I had been at his service for a little while, as per his com- 
mand I presented a section of the tale [of Amir Hamzah] before that Issue of 


103 See Truschke, “The Mughal Book of War: A Persian Translation of the Sanskrit 
Mahabharata,” 501. 

104 Ibid., 510. 

105 Quoted in Alam and Subrahmanyam, “Frank Disputations: Catholics and Muslims in the 
Court of Jahangir (1608-11),” 482. 

106 Mir ‘Al@ul Daula b. Mir Yahya Qazvini, Nafaisul Ma‘asir, ff. 54b-55a. For a translation of 
Mir ‘Ala@ul Daula’s passage on the illustrated Hamzanamah, see Chandra, The Tuti-nama 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art and the Origins of Mughal Painting, 180-81. 

107 Fakhrul Zamani cites Mir ‘Al@ul Daula in the Maykhanah, 860. 

108 Jahangir, Mu‘tamad Khan, and Hadi, Tizak-i Jahangiri, 123. 

109 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 762. 
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Lords. After he had given ear to this speech, that Master of Speech became, to 
some degree, desirous of this beggar.” 

Evidently Mirza Amanullah was very much in the Mughal emperor’s good 
graces at this time. Seventeen days after setting out from Agra, he stopped 
at the town of Rup Bas (in modern Rajasthan), where he remained hunt- 
ing for fifteen days altogether before going on to Ajmer." The Tiuzak tells us 
that Jahangir subsequently renamed Rup Bas “Amanabad” in honor of Mirza 
Amanullah, though it is not entirely clear whether this occurred on that very 
trip or afterward."? In any case Amanullah appears to have moved onward to 
Ajmer, taking Fakhrul Zamani along with him among a retinue of Arabs. They 
travelled for fifteen days, by which time they had reached Ajmer.!3 On the 
sixteenth day, Amanullah repaired to the picturesque scenery surrounding 
the Cashmah-i Nir fountain near Taragarh Mountain. With him was Masih 
Beg, who whispered a word to the young nobleman to remind him of Fakhrul 
Zamani. The latter was summoned forthwith, and found himself in an intimate 
gathering by the side of the fountain, with Amanullah and a few men of artistic 
talent, all conversing together. Amanullah proposed that four of them should 
recite a verse each on the beauty of the Cashmah-i Nur in order to produce a 
quatrain. He provided the first line: 


Cun Cashmah-i Nur nist j@1 bih-huzur 
There is no place in existence like the Cashma-i Nur. 
Fakhrul Zamani extemporized a happily mellifluous verse to match it: 
Maujash faujast gui az ghamzah-i har 
Its waves are an army, as from a houri’s glance. 


110 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 763. 

111 The timeline, as given in the Tizak according to the solar months, is as follows. Jahangir 
left the Agra fort on the night of 24 Shahrivar and came to the Dahrah Garden (Aram 
Bagh) southwest of Agra proper. He remained there for eight days and left on the first of 
Mihr. He reached Rup Bas on 10 Mihr, spending eleven days there, according to the Tizak’s 
account, but he left on 25 Mihr. Therefore he evidently remained in Rup Bas for fourteen 
or fifteen days. He did not enter Ajmer until a month later, on the twenty-sixth of Aban/ 
fifth of Shavval, the holy month of Ramazan having gone by in the interval (Jahangir, 
Mu‘tamad khan, and Hadi, Tiizak-i Jahangiri, 123-25). 
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Upon hearing this Amanullah cried, “Mulla ‘Abdul Nabi, I had no idea that you 
were mauzun!” Fakhrul Zamani went on to finish the quatrain himself, pleas- 
ing Amanullah further. The young noble went on to recite a hemistich from a 
ghazal by Amir Khusrau to the assembled poets, and suggested that on the mor- 
row they should present to him a ham-tarh verse."* Fakhrul Zamani records 
his own verse composed in answer to Amanullah’s challenge, as well as that of 
Nur Muhammad Anvar Lahauri.!5 Amanullah showed his approbation by ask- 
ing Fakhrul Zamani to repeat his verse. To sum up, Fakhrul ZamAni expresses 
gratitude to this poetry-loving patron and credits him with the increase in his 
mauzuniyyat that occurred during his time in Amanullah’s service." 

So began Fakhrul Zamani’s first period of service to a member of the 
subimperial elite, a time that Fakhrul Zamani remembers with gratitude for 
Amanullah’s role in his verbal artistic development, and ultimately with regret 
at how his employment terminated. The emperor remained in Ajmer for three 
years,” and evidently Mirza Amanullah was among the nobles who settled 
there with him. Fakhrul Zamani’s circle of acquaintance grew wider in the city. 
He met poets such as Muhammad Haydar Haydari, who was in Mahabat Khan’s 
service; the young Mahvi Ardabili, who was in the service of the self-exiled 
Safavid noble Rustam Mirza, and who would die young due to diarrhea; ‘Abdul 
Karim ‘Ata’i Jaunputri; Sharari Hamadani; and Baqiya-i Musannif, an accom- 
plished musician whom Fakhrul Zamani would encounter again in Patna in 
AH 1028.8 During this period as well, Amanullah gave Fakhrul Zamani the reg- 
ular occupation of a librarianship (kitabdari), which position allowed Fakhrul 
Zamani the freedom to peruse the collection and to nourish his mind with 
examples of prose and verse that he had not previously encountered. Having 
the run of a library appears to have been recognized as an advantage by aspi- 
rants to the height of verbal talent; during Shah Jahan’s reign ‘Inayatullah 
Kanboh turned his position as superintendent (daroghah) of the Royal Library 
to his advantage as well."9 Fakhrul Zamani himself would later avail himself of 
the governor Sayf Khan’s library in Bihar during his composition of the Tirazul 
Akhbar. In the “presence of these tomes, memorials of past littérateurs, 
Fakhrul Zamani developed an anxiety regarding the transience of his own 
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name and fame. This uneasiness is the reason that he gives for his sketching 
out, during this period, three written works: the Maykhdnah, the Navadirul 
Hikayat, and the Dasturul Fusaha’. 


Works by Fakhrul Zamani 


It is at this point in the Maykhanah that Fakhrul Zamani outlines his three 
works. Before moving on to consider that part of his life during which he 
was producing writings, it will be useful to acquaint ourselves with his writ- 
ings (details regarding the Tirazul Akhbar are given in a later section). Like his 
biography, Fakhrul Zamani’s works have been enumerated by the South Asian 
scholar Muhammad Shaf? (and much more cursorily by Muhammad Bagqir on 
the basis of the former’s 1926 Urdu essay). However both the present biogra- 
phy and the conspectus of Fakhrul Zamani’s works that I will presently give, 
are necessitated by the fact that Muhammad Shaf? was writing on the basis of 
the Maykhdnah alone. The remarkably informative quality of the Maykhanah 
makes it valuable for scholars of the history of Persian poetry, and this has 
enabled it to eclipse Fakhrul Zaman/s other works. The Navadirul Hikdyat has 
met with no critical attention whatsoever. 

Six works of Fakhrul Zamaniare known to us, only three of which are known 
to be extant: 


1. Divan. This is not extant to my knowledge, and it is not entirely clear 
whether it was ever in fact compiled. Fakhrul Zamanis verses can be 
found scattered across his various works—by AH 1028 he had composed 
1500 poems, not including his Saqginamah—but it is only in the Tirazul 
Akhbar that verses are referred to as being from his divan.!*! Furthermore 
they are only referred to as such in three instances.”?? Fakhrul Zamani 
also mentions his own divan among the divans of the poets he cites.!23 

2. Bagh u Bahar (Gardens and springtime). A masnavi (poem in rhymed 
couplets) bearing this name is known only from scanty evidence in 
the Tirazul Akhbar. In his list of sources for the Tirdzul Akhbar Fakhrul 
Zaman indicates that the Bagh u Bahar existed in book form asa single 


121 Fakhrul Zamani gives the number of his poems up until AH 1028 in Maykhanah (1983), 771. 

122 In each instance these are marked by the heading “az divan-i mwallif-i kitab Abdul Nabi 
Fakhrul Zamant.’ They include f. 276a, three ghazals describing springtime; f. 283b, a 
ghazal on the summer; and ff. 414a-b, a qit‘ah describing a horse. 

123 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Tirazul Akhbar, f. 16b. 
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volume.!”4 There are no headings in the Tirazul Akhbar, however, to tie 
specific verses to the Bagh u Bahar, although masnavi verses by Fakhrul 
Zamani appear with some frequency.!25 We can only conclude that some 
or all of these verses are taken from the Bagh u bahar. Its date of composi- 
tion is unknown; the title does not appear to be a chronogram. At present 
I am not aware of any extant manuscripts of this work. 

Dasturul Fusah@ (Model for the eloquent). No manuscripts of this work 
are known to exist. Fakhrul Zamani conceived of it while in the employ 
of Mirza Amanullah, and in the Maykhanah he describes it as a book 
“about the recitation of the romance of Amir Hamzah and its rules, to 
stand as a model for storytellers.” According to the manuscript upon 
which Muhammad Shaff* based his edition of the Maykhanah, the chro- 
nogram for the Dastir is “dastur bih anjam rasidah.” However, as Shaff 
points out, this yields the date AH 1046, which must be rejected, as it is 
eighteen years later than the date of the completion of the Maykhanah 
itself. The Majlis manuscript gives a slightly different chronogram, 
which is also incorrect.!26 It seems likely that both manuscripts have 
fallen victim to negligent copyists, but in lieu of a sound chronogram 
we have Muhammad Shafi’s deduction that if the Dastur was finished 
while Fakhrul Zamani was in Kashmir, as Fakhrul Zamani himself claims, 
it must have been completed in AH 1025 or or 1026, as he was there dur- 
ing this period.!2’ The description of the Dastiur as an exemplary text 
for storytellers, on the manner of the recitation of the Hamzahnamah, 
makes it appear suspiciously similar to the Tirazul Akhbar. However the 
Tirazul Akhbar does not refer to it in any way. Why Fakhrul Zamani would 
write two books on this subject is something of a mystery. The manu- 
script of the Dastir may have been lost within Fakhrul Zamani’s lifetime, 
necessitating the writing of a second such text. I have speculated that it 
may have perished in the fire that consumed Fakhrul Zaman’ house in 


Ibid., f. 16a. 

The magsnavi verses in the Tirdzul Akhbar include: ff. 103a—b, describing an elephant; 
f. 104a, describing a rhinoceros; f. 243a, three masnavis on wine; f. 245a, describing a wine 
tavern; ff. 474b-475a, describing a night of union between two lovers; f. 489a, describ- 
ing a thief; another on the same page describing a female trickster (dukhtar-i ‘ayyarah); 
ff. 489a-b, describing messengers; and f. 49ob, describing a sling (the weapon). 

“Kitab-i Dasturul Fusaha bth itmam rasanidam’ (f. 17ob). 

See Shaf?, “Muqaddamah,” xiv for the reasoning behind this date. The edition’s version of 
the chronogram and Fakhrul Zamani’s statement that he was in Kashmir when the Dastur 
was completed can be found on p. 770 of the Maykhanah. 
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AH 1029./8 But it may simply await discovery in an uncatalogued archive 
in South Asia or Iran. 

Maykhanah (The wine tavern). Fakhrul Zamani’s biographical dictionary 
(tazkirah) of Saqinamah poets was conceived in Ajmer, like the Dasturul 
Fusaha and Navadirul Hikayat, and went through several phases, with 
more and more poets’ notices being added until it was finally completed 
in AH 1028.19 Fakhrul Zamani intended it for Sardar Khan Khvajah 
Yadgar. It is by far his most well-known work, published in 1926 by 
Muhammad Shaf? with an Urdu preface, and later revised into a superb 
scholarly edition by Muhammad Gulcin Ma‘ani. Muhammad Shaf? and 
Gulcin Ma‘an’s description of the text is sufficient and there is no need 
to regurgitate it here. The Maykhanah is our source for most of Fakhrul 
Zamant’s biographical details. 

Tirazul Akhbar (Embroidery of Accounts). This work for the benefit of sto- 
rytellers was completed in AH 1041 in Patna. It was dedicated to the gov- 
ernor of Bihar, Sayf Khan, and will be discussed further on in this essay. 
Navadirul Hikayat u Ghar@ibul Rivayat (Rare tales, or strange narrations). 
The last known work by Fakhrul Zamani, the Navadirul Hikayat consists 
of short accounts of historical figures. Each of the five volumes contains 
twelve chapters corresponding to the number of the Imams. Indeed the 
Navadir is unusual among Fakhrul Zamani’s works in that it is not writ- 
ten for “a successful emperor, a renowned minister...a great nobleman 
or a grandee of illumined mind,’ but for the divine “Emperor.”!8° Fakhrul 
Zamani was writing the preface in AH 1041—the same year that the Tirazul 
Akhbar was completed.!*! However, like the Tirdz’s probable forerunner 
the Dasturul F; usaha, and like the Maykhanah, the Navadirul Hikayat was 
being planned while Fakhrul Zamani was still in Amanullah’s service 
in Ajmer. The signs that the Tirdzul Akhbar and the Navddirul Hikayat 
were being written simultaneously are unmistakable. For example, the 
first tirdz of the first khabar of the Tirdzul Akhbar contains a passage of 
praise for God, the Prophet, ‘Ali, and the Twelver Imams, which according 
to its heading is from the Navadirul Hikayat.!5* It is not the same as the 
praise found in the opening pages of the Navadirul Hikayat as we have 
it, however; either it is reproduced from another portion of the Navadir 
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or Fakhrul Zamani thought better of it before writing the opening to the 
Navadir as we have it. A short description of a royal throne, also said to 
be from the Navadir, is similarly found in the Tiraz,'%3 and the Navadir is 
mentioned by Fakhrul Zamani among the prose works used as sources 
for the Tiraz.!54 Fakhrul Zamani states that the Navadirul Hikayat is in 
five volumes or sahifahs, of which the British Library volume before me 
is only the first.135 As Rieu pointed out, the contents of the missing sec- 
ond sahifah are prefixed to the British Library manuscript along with the 
table of contents of the first.!86 This shows that the second volume had 
a similarly duodecimary structure as the first except that it multiplied 
the number twelve by itself, with twelve chapters each containing twelve 
tales. It resembled an akhl@q manual like Kashifi’s Muhsinian Ethics, 
dealing with tales of trust in God (chapter 1), reverence for the Prophet’s 
family (chapter 2), justice and righteousness (chapter 3), truthfulness 
(chapter 4), high aspiration and generosity (chapter 5), mercy (chap- 
ter 6), hospitality (chapter 7), humanity (muruvvat, chapter 8), bravery 
(chapter 9), jealous honor (ghayrat, chapter 10), discernment (chapter 11), 
and physicians’ cures (chapter 12).8” Page numbers are indicated along 
with section entries in each table of contents, suggesting that this sec- 
ond sahifah was not merely projected, but in fact existed. Despite having 
144 tales, many more than the first volume’s 60 tales, the second volume 
was half as long. However, the Tirdzul Akhbar lists only one volume of 
the Navadirul Hikayat, indicating that there may only have been one 
volume in existence in AH 1041.!98 Judging from the date of the British 
Library manuscript, the second volume existed by the year AH 1053. 
The Navadirul Hikayat was known to Khushhal Chand in the eighteenth 
century CE; it is the only one of Fakhrul Zamani’s works mentioned in 
his tarjamah in the Tartkh-i Muhammad-Shahi.° It was modestly well 
known at any rate. Rieu lists a number of manuscripts that reproduce 
accounts from it, making it clear that it was known in the mid-nineteenth 
century CE.!40 
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The British Library Mss containing excerpts from the Navadirul Hikdyat are: Or. 1755 cop- 
ied in 1850 CE (Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the British Museum, 3:1020), 
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The manuscripts of which I am aware are listed below: 


British Library, London, Or. 1874. Copied by ‘Abdullah son of Salih 
Muhammad in Ahmadabad (Gujarat). Safar AH 1053. 444 folios.4 
Tehran University Law Library, no. 55-ba. Copied 24 Rajab, AH 1287. 317 
folios. Like the British Library copy, this is the first sahifah only.42 
Majlis-i Shara-i Islami, Tehran, no. 3171. Incomplete. Probably thirteenth 
century AH. As in the case of the Sipahsalar manuscript, the incipit given 
in the catalogue entry is different from that of the British Library manu- 
script, making it unclear whether this is the first sahifah or another one.!*8 
Kitabkhanah-i Sipahsalar, Tehran, no. 1674. Copied in twenty-five days 
ina scriptorium (darul kitabah), completed in aH 1241. 507 folios. The 
incipit is the same as that of the Majlis manuscript.“ 

A “Kitabul Navadir’ by ‘Abdul Nabi was listed among the manuscripts in 
the collection of the Earl of Crawford at the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury CE.!* It is now in the University of Manchester's collection, but my 
examination of the text shows that it is not Fakhrul Zamani’s Navddirul 
Hikayat. 


Fakhrul Zamani in Kashmir and Patna 


Fakhrul Zamani had planned the Maykhanah, Navadirul Hikayat, and 
the Dastiurul Fusaha in Ajmer, and had gathered fifteen tarjamahs for the 
Maykhanah before he was forced to leave Amanullah’s court by an untoward 
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illness. He described the termination of his service in an unusually allusive 
passage, as follows: 


Suddenly the fearful, froward Sky began its discordance with this value- 
less one. Thanks to its disorderly revolution—without the medium of 
sensual enjoyment, without the pleasure of carnal intercourse—it gave 
rise, in its injustice, to the European pox (bdd-i Firang), which was like 
fire in the body and soul of this powerless one. Before the shameful secret 
of this wound could become known, and the rose (gulf) of this disease 
could cause this mean one to be deemed a thorn in the view of his peers 
and contemporaries, it made him sick and weak. And so for fear lest 
his master should be informed of the state of this wreck, he petitioned 
the pillars of state to obtain permission for this mean one to depart for 
another land.46 


However much he protests that he did not have sexual intercourse, Fakhrul 
Zamani decided to leave Ajmer to escape the ignominy that would have 
resulted from his contraction of this unlucky venereal disease. In AH 1024 or 
1025 he started off for Lahore and reached as far as Sambhar just outside Ajmer 
when he chanced to meet his friend Mahmud Beg Turkman. Mahmud Beg 
was a good man to know, having recently been given a mansab by Jahangir 
in Ajmer, and Fakhrul Zamani benefited greatly from his kindness, exclaim- 
ing that he “showed the kind of humanity and favor to this weakling that few 
people have shown to the pained in this morsel of time.” Mahmid Beg, hav- 
ing been honored by the emperor, was on his way back to Ilahdad Khan of 
Bangash (the Kurram Valley). From Sambhar the pair moved toward Narnawal 
[Narnaul]—joined at some point by a third traveller, Mir Ni‘matullah Vasli of 
Shiraz.!4” They all passed through Sirhind before reaching Lahore, Mahmud 
Beg composing a ghazal describing the sights at each stop along the way, 
and sometimes spurring on Fakhrul Zamani and Vasli to the performance of 
similar poetic feats. Upon reaching Lahore in AH 1025, Mahmud Beg moved 


146 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 769. 

147 Vasli was a disciple of the poet Murshid Burijirdi, mentioned earlier in this paper. When 
Murshid was summoned to India by Mirza Ghazi, Vasli came with him and entered Mirza 
Ghazi’s service. When Jahangir made Mirza Ghazi governor of Qandahar, Vasli went to 
the royal court in Ajmer (where Fakhrul Zamani dwelt in Mirza Amanullal’s service). Not 
finding it to his liking, he set out for Lahore, meeting Fakhrul Zamani and Mahmid Beg 
Turkman on the way. Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 269-70. 
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on to the Kurram Valley, taking Vasli along with him.'8 He left with Fakhrul 
Zamani many of his poems, but most of them were burned along with Fakhrul 
Zamanj’s home in Patna.49 

Fakhrul Zamani did not remain long in Lahore, for upon his arrival he found 
the plague ravaging the city’s population, and, fresh from his brush with vene- 
real disease, he quickly resolved to travel on to aless dangerous locale. He stayed 
just long enough to make the acquaintance of the poet Kayfi Nau-Musalman, 
a Jewish convert from Sabzevar,° but quickly moved on to Kashmir. Here 
he reconnected with his kinsman Mirza Nizami, who had left Ajmer before 
Fakhrul Zamani, and had been practicing vaqi‘ah-nawesi in Kashmir at least 
since AH 1023.15! By the time Fakhrul Zamani arrived, Mirza Nizami was dtvan 
and bakhshi of Kashmizr, influential enough, it seems, with the governor Safdar 
Khan to | get for the poet Ghafur ‘Asri a position as the governor’s librarian.!5? 
Fakhrul Zamani took advantage of his two years in Kashmir to complete the 
Dastarul Fusaha; his statement to this effect justifies Muhammad Shafi’s 
observation that the now lost Dastiir must have been finished in AH 1025 or 
1026.'°3 During his time there Fakhrul Zamani sought out poets, meeting, for 
instance, the two locals Mir ‘Abdullah Muzhah Farebi and Zihni Kashmiri. The 
latter was noted for his poems in praise of the four rightly guided caliphs of 
Sunnism.!5+ Most notable, perhaps, among the poets he met in Kashmir, was 
the elderly debauchee Nadim Gilani, who spent the great majority of time 
playing backgammon, devoting his hours of leisure from this occupation in 
pouring wine down his throat and cultivating a reckless attitude toward life.55 

In AH 1026 Mirza Nizami was summoned to Mandu by Jahangir for one 
month, at the end of which he was made divan of Bihar. Fakhrul Zamani 


148 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 885. By AH 1028 Fakhrul Zamani had not 
heard any news of the pair. 

149 Ibid., 886. 

150 Ibid., 876. 

151 Khvajah Kamgar Husayni, Ma @sir-iJahangivi, 497. 

152 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 913. Safdar Khan was appointed governor of 
Kashmir in AH 1023 (Jahangir, Mu‘tamad Khan, and Hadi, Tizak-i Jahangirt, 126). 

153 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 770, for Fakhrul Zamani's account of his time 
in Kashmir. 

154 Ibid., 904-5. Fakhrul Zamani also met Ahvali Sistani in Kashmir, a dependent of Safdar 
Khan b. Mirza Yusuf Khan who wrote poems in praise of the Shi‘ite imams rather than the 
rightly guided caliphs (go09). 

155 Ibid., 837. The edition has Fakhrul Zamani tell us that he met Nadim in Kashmir in 
AH 1020, which seems unlikely. 
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accompanied him both on his journey to Mandu—where he again met Mir 
Ni‘matullah Vasli, then in Mahabat Khan's service—and afterwards to Bihar. 


Fakhrul Zamani in Patna 


Fakhrul Zamani spent much of his later years in Patna. But without the evi- 
dence of the Tirdzul Akhbar, Muhammad Shaf? could give only the sketchiest 
picture of the storyteller’s life after the composition of the Maykhanah. From 
the Maykhdanah it is clear that once in Bihar Fakhrul Zamani entered the ser- 
vice of Sardar Khan Khvajah Yadgar. Taken with his patron’s kindness to him, 
he resolved to dedicate the Maykhanah to him, and wrote his Saginamah in 
Sardar Khan’s honor.!57? Muhammad Shaf? speculated that Fakhrul Zamani 
may have returned to Iran in the end.58 This guess was not unreasonable given 
the nostalgia that Fakhrul Zamani expresses in his Saqinamah: 


Due to the Sky’s cruelty I’m stuck in India, 

And the times make me more and more perturbed. 
What can I do to get out of this snare? 

What can I do—but to be driven mad by this labyrinth? 
Perhaps my madness will take me towards the beloved— 
take me from India to Iran. 

[O God,] let Nabi reach Iran! 

Let him reach the court of the King of Khurasan! 


The poem gives the impression, in fact, that he hoped that Sardar Khan would 
assist his return: 


When the skein of the poem reached this far 
A voice came to me within my heart: 

“You who desire the land of Iran! 

How long will you be miserable in exile? 

If you wish to travel to your homeland, 


156 For the meeting with Vasli see ibid., 885. 

157 Ibid., 771. The Saqinamah contains a section praising Yadgar (781)—recycled by Fakhrul 
Zamani to praise Sayf Khan in the Tirdzul Akhbar. 

158 Muhammad Shaf?, “Dibacah,’ v. 
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Go to the door of the army-breaking Khan! 

His munificence will have you drowning in favor, 
And transform your being into a rosegarden. 

With the aid of that high-ranking Khan, 

Go off to Iran, glad and prosperous. 

[He is] a cloud of bounty, the Khan of Jamshid’s glory, 
The Lofty-starred one of the Age, Sardar Khan!”’9 


In spite of these sentiments, there is no record of Fakhrul Zamanys having left 
India at any point, and in AH 1041 he writes that he has been comfortably set- 
tled in Patna for the past twelve years (AH 1029-41). It is significant of course 
that he does not date the beginning of his residence in Patna from the year AH 
1026, given that he was certainly there from AH 1026 to 1029. It is possible that 
his presence in Agra in AH 1029 represented an attempt to shift his residence 
permanently. As in the other cities in which he had made his residence, he 
met many poets in Patna. Between AH 1026 and 1028, for instance, he had met 
Isma‘ll Tabi Vusulagani, Ziya’1 Muvashshahi Jaunpuri, and the aged bachelor 
Shaykh Khizr Rami.16° 

In AH 1029 Fakhrul Zamani made several changes to the Maykhanah, but 
not before suffering a blow when his house in Patna burned down.!®! In the 
conflagration a number of important documents were lost. Fakhrul Zamani 
mentions that Safi Safahani had given him an incomplete Saginamah of forty 
verses, and a gasidah and other poetry amounting to two thousand verses, 
which perished in the flames.16* Mahmud Beg Turkman’s poems suffered a 
similar fate.163 This disaster may also explain the disappearance of the Dasturul 
Fusah@ and the need to compose the Tirdzul Akhbar.'®* At any rate we know 
of no finished compositions between AH 1029 and AH 1041, when the Tiraz was 
completed and the Navadir begun. 

Also in AH 1029, Fakhrul Zamani went to Agra, where Jahangir’s court had 
moved once more. Here he had the opportunity to witness a singular occur- 
rence, which he recounts with great wonderment in the Navadirul Hikayat. The 


159 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 778-81. 

160 Ibid. For Tab‘, p. 851; Ziya’l, p. 917; Rami, p. 918. 

161 Forhis activities in AH 1029, see Muhammad Shaff, “Dibacah,. ix. 

162 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Maykhanah (1983), 430n3. 

163 Ibid., 886. 

164 I speculate as much in my paper in Tellings, Not Texts, ed. Francesca Orsini and Katherine 
Schofield. If such a loss occurred, however, it is odd that it was not mentioned in the 
introduction to the Tirazul Akhbar. 
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Emperor was giving darshan at his jharoka, at two and a half pahrs of the day, 
and viewing an elephant fight. Suddenly one of the fighting elephants turned 
tail and began fleeing toward the terrified spectators, who scattered in confu- 
sion. One unfortunate man fell to the ground, only to have the crazed elephant 
lift him up between its tusks and charge about with him hanging on for dear 
life, nestled upon the proboscidean teeth “like the birds who make their nests 
in the tree-branches.” The other people were hemmed in between the two 
elephants and the Yamuna River. At the side of the river there was a fosse and 
a wall to dam in the river and prevent it from flowing into the imperial apart- 
ments; some of the fleeing crowd fell into the ditch while others tried to scale 
the wall. The elephant reached the wall, and began to ply its tusks and tramp 
about. Amazingly it did not trample anyone, but espying a certain servant it hit 
out at him with its tusks, whereupon the man clinging to his tusks fell to the 
ground, and the servant was killed underfoot. (Evidently the man whom the 
elephant had picked up did not suffer any mortal injury.) When the servant fell, 
a purse filled with gold fell from his waistband. When the emperor's archers 
arrived and succeeded in subduing the elephant, they picked up the suspicious 
purse, and inquired regarding its owner. As it happened, the servant had stolen 
the money from his master that very day. Divine justice had been done—so 
Fakhrul Zamani declares.!® 

Fakhrul Zamani was probably in Patna when Prince Khurram wrested Bihar 
from the deputy of his brother Parvez, and entered the cit city in AH 1033, shortly 
after subduing Bengal.'©° It seems that at this point Fakhrul Zamani sent to the 
prince a panegyric memorializing his conquest and presaging his enthrone- 
ment. For this composition Fakhrul Zamani received a reward from Khurram.16 
Four years later, the prince came to the throne in truth as Shah Jahan, and 
when the news reached Bihar, Fakhrul Zamani composed a new panegyric.'©8 
At the time the governor of Gujarat was Mirza Safi Khan Sayf Khan, the son of 
Amanat Khan, who was the son of the brother of Asaf Khan and the Empress 
Nur Jahan. He was married to Asaf Khan’ s daughter Malikah Bano, the elder 


165  Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Navadirul Hikayat va Ghardibul Rivayat, f. 35a—-b. Fakhrul 
Zamaniji’s presence in Agra in AH 1029 is also mentioned in Rieu, Catalogue, 3:1004. 

166 Mu‘tamad Khan, Iqbalnamah-i Jahangiri, 222. Fakhrul Zamani mentions this occurrence 
in the Tirazul Akhbar, f. 6a. 

167 The gqit‘ah-i tarikh written by Fakhrul Zamani ends with the chronogram “Shah-i Hind 
Shah Jahan shud, which yields the number 1033. Shah Jahan was actually enthroned in 
AH 1037. Therefore it seems that Fakhrul Zamani’s poem was meant as a prognostication; 
he describes it as a tafa’ul-i nek (Tiraz, f. 6a). 

168 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Tirazul Akhbar, ff. 7a—b. 
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sister of Shah Jahan’s empress Arjumand Bano Mumtaz Mahall. His family 
connections were crucial to him upon the enthronement of Shah Jahan, for 
he had been a key player in the crushing of the rebellious Prince Khurram’s 
ally ‘Abdullah Khan in AH 1032, in gratitude for which Jahangir gave | him his 
title, “Sayf Khan Jahangirshahi.’ Upon his ascension to the throne, Shah Jahan 
ordered that the forty-something-year-old Sayf Khan should be arrested—but 
not harmed—and brought from Ahmedabad to the imperial court. Despite 
Sayf Khan's fears, his sister-in-law Mumtaz Mahall interceded on his behalf, 
and he was appointed governor of Bihar in Muharram AH 1038.169 

According to Fakhrul Zamani, his storytelling abilities brought him to 
the notice of each of the governors of Bihar even before the coming of Sayf 
Khan; these would in theory have included Jahangir Quli Khan (AH 1026-27), 
Mugarrab Khan (AH 1027-36), and Mirza Rustam Safavi_ (AH 1036-38),.170 
However this may be, it was not long before Fakhrul Zamani developed a 
relationship with Sayf Khan. He glosses over Sayf Khan’s precarious situation 
vis-a-vis Shah Jahan, and portrays his coming to Bihar as a part of the new 
emperor's design to do away with tyrannical administrators.!” According to 
his account, Sayf Khan, like the emperor himself, was anxious to rid the land 
of innovation (bid‘at), and to that end he forbade the consumption of wine.!”2 
But the good deeds that Fakhrul Zamani magnifies with the highest praise are 
the architectural works that Sayf Khan commissioned in Patna. 

It appears that in building edifices upon the banks of the Ganges in Patna, 
Sayf Khan was continuing a practice that he had begun in Ahmedabad, and 
if we are to believe Fakhrul Zamani he had them built with great speed. The 
‘Idgah built early on by the governor (in AH 1038) is well known, but the clus- 
ter of buildings that Fakhrul Zamani mentions were completed in AH 1039.17 


169 Sayf Khan’s relationship with Nar Jahan’s family can be found in his tarjamah in Shah 
Navaz Khan Aurangabadi, Ma @sirul Umara’, 2:416—21 as well as Jahangir, Mu‘tamad Khan, 
and Hadi, Tuzak-i Jahangiri, 370. For an account of his guileful defeat of Khurram’s allies, 


see Jahangir, Mu‘tamad Khan, and Hadi, Tazak-i Jahangiri, 370-74. See also ‘Abdul Hamid 
Lahauri, Badshahnamah, 76-78. Sayf Khan was forty-five years old when Fakhrul Zamani 
wrote his preface to the Tirazul Akhbar (f. ga). 

170 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Tirdzul Akhbar, f. 4b. For the list of governors, see Prasad, History 
of Jahangir, 91. 

171 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Tirazul Akhbar, f. 8a. 

172  Ibid., f. ga. One wonders, given Mughal precedent, how effective and lasting this interdic- 
tion was. 

173 For Sayf Khan’s ‘Idgah, see Asher, Architecture of Mughal India, 237-38; Qeyamuddin 
Ahmad, Corpus of Arabic & Persian Inscriptions of Bihar (A.H. 640-1200), 226-227; Patil, 
The Antiquarian Remains in Bihar, 413-14. 
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The five-bayed brick mosque that stood as the most important piece in this 
assemblage was also the one building that has survived more or less intact. A 
madrasah large enough for over a hundred students was attached to one side of 
the mosque; after its disappearance a name for the mosque, Madrasah Masjid, 
and the name of the locale, Madrasah Ghat, continued to memorialize it. The 
darul shif@ or healing house may have also been part of the mosque complex; 
there appears to have been a bathhouse (hammam) as well, or it may have 
been synonymous with the healing house.!”4 In order to fund the upkeep of 
the mosque complex, Sayf Khan also built a bipartite serai for travelers, charg- 
ing them by the month. It contained an enclosed market at the bottom and 
lodgings above, and perhaps the coffeehouse described was also contained 
within it—it may have been a draw for travelers from the Islamicate West who 
were habitués of the drink. It may also have been frequented by the storytellers 
that Fakhrul Zamani mentions, like the famous coffeehouses of Iran. The serai 
complex was noticed breathlessly by the Englishman Peter Mundy, who passed 
through Patna after Sayf Khan had moved on to be governor of Allahabad.175 
All of these buildings are not only praised in prose in the Tirazul Akhbar, 
they are also subjects of a git‘ah from Fakhrul Zamani, which ends with a chro- 
nogram yielding the date of the buildings’ construction: “majmit‘ah-i khayr-i 
dunya@’ (AH 1039). Why is it that Fakhrul Zamani goes on at such length about 
the buildings that Sayf Khan built in his second year as governor, and why 
does he grant them so much importance? The answer to this quandary may 
be found along with the solution to another mystery of greater vintage. By 
the time that antiquarians in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries turned 
their attention to Sayf Khan’s mosque, it was already in a bad state. In 1871, 
J. D. Beglar saw the mosque and noted that within the prayer hall there was 
a band of glazed and coloured tiles running over the mihrabs, and along 
them, running all around the hall, there was a somewhat dilapidated inscrip- 
tion. When Beglar asked to enter in order to read it, he was not admitted.!”6 
Those who came after him had more success; in 1930 Syed Muhammad viewed 


174 The mosque and school are described in Asher, Architecture of Mughal India, 238; 
Qeyamuddin Ahmad, Corpus of Arabic & Persian Inscriptions of Bihar (A.H. 640-1200), 228; 
Patil, The Antiquarian Remains in Bihar, 414; Beglar, Report of a Tour through the Bengal 
Provinces of Patna, Gaya, Mongir, and Bhagalpur, 8:29-32. 

175 The buildings constructed in AH 1039 are described in the Tirazul Akhbar, ff. ga—10b. See 
Mundy, The Travels of Peter Mundy in Europe and Asia, 1608-1667, 2:159. Mundy noted that, 
while the last-mentioned building was “the fairest Sarae that I have yett seene, or I thinck 
is in India,’ it was incomplete. He also mentions an unfinished garden across the river. 

176 Beglar, Report of a Tour Through the Bengal Provinces of Patna, Gaya, Mongir, and 
Bhagalpur, 8:30. 
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the inscription and copied down its remnants, also noting that a previous 
attempt had been made, and another transcription was available in a Patna 
College Magazine issue dated 1913 recording a portion of the inscription that 
had been obliterated in the interval. Both of these transcriptions are very 
brief and very garbled; perhaps clearest is the name of the inscriber, “written 
by Muhammad ‘Ali Kashmiri (may God forgive his sins!) the decorator of this 
building.” However, by comparing the transcriptions to Fakhrul Zamani’s qit‘ah 
in the Tirazul Akhbar, I have been able to determine that the inscription must 
have corresponded to the git‘a@h, and, therefore, that Fakhrul Zamani’s poem 
once adorned Sayf Khan’s mosque, his architectural centerpiece.!”” 


On the Tirazul Akhbar and Storytelling Conventions 


This independent evidence validates Fakhrul Zamani’s claims of having “a 
fixed place among the attendants” of Sayf Khan, among whom there were 
poets, musicians, and storytellers apart from Fakhrul Zamani himself. While 
he offers blanket praise to his fellow dependents, he notes that there is nothing 
new to him in the storytelling performances he has witnessed. Availing himself 
of the governor's library, he set to work writing the Tirdzul Akhbar, a collection 
of extracts from various works of prose and poetry, organized under fifty-five 
headings, divided into the four broad categories of razm, bazm, husn o ‘shq, 
and ‘ayyari (battle, courtly assemblies, love and beauty, and trickery).!”8 There 
is an introduction of four chapters providing valuable information regarding 
the practice of storytelling, and an afterword to hold miscellaneous categories 
of extracts. His stated purpose was to do a service to his colleagues, who were 
meant to make use of the appropriate section of the book in the performance 
of their story, reciting a suitable extract in the right context (this is the proce- 
dure that Fakhrul Zamani calls mundsib-khvdni). He notes that he rather hopes 
other storytellers will credit him with ameliorating their art, but doubts it.!”9 


177. Syed Muhammad gtd. in Qeyamuddin Ahmad, Corpus of Arabic & Persian Inscriptions of 
Bihar (A.H. 640-1200), 228. Syed Muhammad’s transcription gives only the first and last 
hemistichs of the qitah: “Saft-i khuda Sayf Khan an-gah taufigq ... bigufta kih majmi‘‘a-i 
khayr-idunya,’ along with Muhammad ‘Als statement. The Patna College Magazine tran- 
scription, which is more complete, gives half a dozen more hemistiches in a very garbled 
form. We will probably never know whether all of Fakhrul Zamani's qit‘ah traversed the 
mosque walls, or merely an abridged version of it. 

178 In the romance ‘ayyars can be understood as tricksters of one kind or another, but it is 
more correct to see the ‘ayyar as a kind of highly skilled fighter or soldier. 


179 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Tirazul Akhbar, f. na. 
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As I indicate in my previous article on the Tirdzul Akhbar, while Fakhrul 
Zamani's storytelling appears to have been forgotten until the twentieth cen- 
tury, there is evidence that nineteenth-century writers of Urdu romances 
were aware of some of the ideas that the Tirazul Akhbar propagated about the 
romance and storytelling.®° At least one storyteller writing in Persian, Shah 
Nazar Qissah-khvan, seems to have lifted information regarding the origins of 
the Hamzahnamah directly from the first chapter of the introduction to the 
Tiraz, but it is not entirely clear whether he lived in the nineteenth century or 
earlier, or whether he was in India or elsewhere. All that we know of him is that 
he took up reciting the story of Hamzah in coffeehouses after it aided him in 
his recovery from melancholia, and that he in consequence wrote the Zubdatul 
Rumiuz (The best of the mysteries of Hamzah).!*! 

The worth of the Tirdzul Akhbar was not recognized by scholars until it was 
considered in a study by the prolific dastan scholar Ja‘far Mahjub, who pub- 
lished his analysis of the introduction in 1991. On the basis of this publication 
Shamsur Rahman Farudi was able to draw important conclusions in the first 
(1999) volume of his study of the Dastan-i Amir Hamzah. Muhammad Shafi‘- 
Kadkani’s summary of the entire manuscript was made available in 2002, and 
my own efforts began in 2009 thanks in the first place to a conversation with 
Farugqi in New York the previous year. The known manuscripts of the work are 
three in number, all located in Iran and listed by Shafi‘1-Kadkani:!82 


* Majlis-i Shura-i Islami, no. 358. 566 folios. Copied 7 Safar AH 1043 in Patna 
by Bandah Sayyid Muhammad b. Mas‘ud, for Aamad Husayn Bahadur. This 
is the sole complete manuscript, copied only two years after the AH 1041 
composition of the Tiraz, in Patna where Fakhrul Zamani may still have 
been living, It is the basis of a translation I have prepared, was used by Jafar 
Mahjiab in his study as well. It is written in a fairly clear nasta ‘liq hand with 
rubricated headings and marginal notes. 


180 Khan, “A Handbook for Storytellers: The Tiraz al-Akhbar and the Qissah Genre.” 

181 For the information apparently taken by Shah Nazar from Fakhrul Zamani see above. For 
his account of himself, see Shah Nazar Qissah-khvan, Zubdatul Rumuz, f. 2b. His perfor- 
mance in coffeehouses may be an indication that he lived in India prior to the nineteenth 
century. We know little of the history of the coffeehouse in India but the sense that I have 
is that by the nineteenth century they were not as popular in India as they had been in 
their eighteenth-century heyday. It may also be an indication that Shah Nazar was living 
in Iran. At any rate the Ms of the Zubdatul Rumiuz was copied in AH 1273 (1857 CE) by 
Shaykh Muhammad “Mitthan,” a recognizably Indian name (f. 224b). 

182  Shafi‘i-Kadkani, “Nigahi bih Tirazul Akhbar,” 109. 
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¢ Tehran University Central Library, no. 3295. 107 folios. This manuscript lacks 
the beginning and end; the cataloguer conjectures that it was copied in the 
tenth century AH. 

¢ Ayatullah Mar‘ashi Library, no. 463. 339 folios. Again, this manuscript lacks 
the beginning and end, making it impossible to pinpoint the date of copying. 


I have lent my support to Shamsur Rahman Faruqi’s insight that the Tirazul 
Akhbar demonstrates the mechanisms of the oral performance of the Hamzah- 
namah, and on the basis of the ftirdz’s introduction I have laid bare certain 
aspects of that mechanism. This exposition need not be repeated.!83 However, 
in order to understand the introduction to the Tirazul Akhbar it is necessary to 
explain some of the technical terms that Fakhrul Zamani employs in relation 
to the storytelling craft and its conventions. 

Daramad (entering) refers to the opening of the dastan performance and 
takes a different form depending on the regional style. Styles are four in num- 
ber according to Fakhrul Zamani: Indian, Iranian, Turanian (evidently Central 
Asian), and Rumi (i.e., Turkish). Thus the daramad of the Iranian style involves 
the recitation of a versified story incorporating some element of each of the 
four firazes. Following this the previous narrators of the Hamzanamh are men- 
tioned, and finally Hamzah himself is praised. Iraqi storytellers, apparently 
located within the Iranian style otherwise, instead begin with the panegyric 
to Hamzah, and do not mention previous narrators. As for Indian storytell- 
ers, Fakhrul Zamani notes that in the Indian style it is important to praise the 
patron during the daramad. 

Baramad (rising) is the term for the termination of the performance. This act 
as described by Fakhrul Zamani bears a remarkable similarity to the practice 
described in Urdu as “arresting the dastan” (dastan rukna).!*4 The objective is 
to maintain the audience’s interest between recitations in order to ensure that 
future performances will be sought after. This is accomplished by the selection 
of a particularly suspenseful stopping point, producing the effect of an excep- 
tionally pleasure-giving narrative to come. 

Paband-khvant (fettered reading) has to do with the customs of the bar- 
amad. It refers to the continuation of the suspense created by the baramad, 


183 It can be found in Khan, “A Handbook for Storytellers: The Tiraz al-Akhbar and the Qissah 
Genre.” 

184 Pritchett, The Romance Tradition in Urdu: Adventures from the Dastan of Amir Hamzah, 
20. See also Faruqi, Sahiri, shahi, sahib-qirant: Dastan-i Amir Hamza ka mutdla‘ah, 1:430 
and the description of Mir Baqir ‘Ali’s practice in Shahid Ahmad Dihlavi, Cand adabi 
shakhsiyyaten, 190, incorporating both the baramad and paband-khvani. 
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via the storyteller’s refusal to continue the dastan or episode to its end, how- 
ever much his audience might insist on such a termination. However, at a cer- 
tain point the storyteller should end the suspense and reveal the episode's end. 
It is important, at this juncture, for the storyteller to improve upon his previous 
tellings of the tale. 

Munasib-khvani (suitable reading) is the raison détre of the Tirazul Akhbar 
and the mechanism whereby the main body of the dastan takes shape. As 
I have argued, following Faruqi, the constituent elements of the romance 
are narrative episodes and bits of discourse that the storyteller must bring 
together in order to produce the dastan.!® Its principle is that every point in 
the romance calls for a piece of discourse of a particular type, depending, for 
Fakhrul Zamani, upon the firdz in play, whether it be the firdz of the battle, 
courtly assembly, lovemaking, or ‘ayyari. The Tirdzul Akhbar is itself a compen- 
dium of these pieces, meant to aid the storyteller in the process of storytelling 
through mundsib-khvani. 

Murassa-khyvant (ornate reading) is a more specific form of munasib-khvant 
in which the suitable element inserted into the narrative is a prose or verse 
passage from an earlier work. The difference between bits of discourse recited 
in murassa-khvani and those recited in munasib-khvani, more generally, is 
the degree of alienation of the former to the bulk of the romance, as appre- 
hended by the audience. This is the Tirdzul Akhbar’s specialty, and the pas- 
sages provided in it are of the type meant for use in murassa-khvani. The term 
“murassa-khvant’ is a possible ancestor of the “rang-amizi’ (mixing color) put 
forward by Faruqi as the mechanism by which nineteenth- and early-twenti- 
eth-century storytellers assembled their romances.!8° Without a firm under- 
standing of how knowledge of the storytelling craft was passed down to later 
storytellers we cannot be sure. 

Bard at-i istihlal is another term related to mundsib-khvani and murassa‘“ 
khvani. It is described by Mahjib as the recitation, at the beginning of a prose 
or verse discourse, of a brief passage through which the thrust of the com- 
ing discourse becomes evident to the reader or hearer.!®’ From the text of the 
Tirdzul Akhbar, however, it is clear that Fakhrul Zamanfis use of the term is 
specific to o his focus on the four firdzes, as Faruqi explains. For example, “if one 
shows a princess riding a horse, the qualities of the horse will be described in 
a ‘loverly’ manner due to its propriety.”!88 The Tirdzul Akhbar contains several 


185 See Faruqi, Sahiri, shahi, sahib-qirani: Dastan-i Amir Hamzah ka mutala ‘ah, 1:438. 
186 Ibid. 

187 Mahjib, “Tahavvul-i naqqali va qissah-khvani,’ 210n16. 

188 Faruqi, Sahiri, shahi, sahib-qirani: Dastan-i Amir Hamzah ka mutala‘h, 1:429. 
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sections devoted to passages that are meant to be used according to bardat-i 
istihlal, that is, as a brief indicator of the subsequent discourse that adheres to 
the rules of the tiraz in force. Most frequently these are descriptions of the ris- 
ing and setting of the sun; it is not difficult to see how these would have been 
used at the beginning of a scene, serving as a foretaste of the episode itself 
while also establishing a diurnal or nocturnal setting. 


The Later Life of Fakhrul Zamani 


It appears that during the writing of the Tirazul Akhbar in Patna for Sayf Khan, 
Fakhrul Zamani was not in the best of financial circumstances, and physically 
he was in great pain. He described his ailment as cholic (qaulanj), and testified 
that on account of it he was in fear of his life, and therefore forced to finish the 
Tirdzul Akhbar as quickly as possible lest he should pass away before it was 
finished. His account of his illness is as follows: 


Even though this least of the servants of God is preserved from the weak- 
ness of penury and the pain of possessionless-ness by the fortune of the 
fortunate one [Sayf Khan] with whose renowned name and honoured 
title this book is ornamented, yet... for some time he has been seized 
by the misery of a continuous cholic disorder. Due to intimacy with this 
chronic disease he is weary of his life. He tastes nothing when eating his 
food, and senses no sweetness when drinking. If he drinks even a tiny 
draught he fills up with air like a bellows. If he takes a cup of wine he 
becomes thirstier than an ironsmith’s furnace. His stomach cannot digest 
even the thought of bread, and he cannot stand even the idea of broth. 
His head cannot abide a turban, nor can his body abide his clothes. His 
existence is a pain; the heat and cold of everything bring no benefit, 
only damage. His misery is such that if for instance the Messiah were to 
descend to the earth from the Fourth Heaven to treat him, he would not 
succeed. Every breath is a press that encircles his being like the point of a 
compass, and a wind as swift as fire.!89 


Nevertheless he lived to compose at least the first volume of the Navadirul 
Hikayat, and perhaps the second as well. The British Library Navadir does not 
present us with any substantial information about the remainder of his life, 
and so effectively this is where the record ends. As we have seen, Muhammad 


189 Fakhrul Zamani Qazvini, Tirazul Akhbar, ff. 617b—-618a. 
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Shaff was led by certain indications to believe that Fakhrul Zamani left India 
for Iran, and while I have argued that this is unlikely, it is remarkable that the 
pivotal manuscripts of works are located in Iran and have not yet been located 
in South Asian archives. It is certainly the case that after Sayf Khan’s depar- 
ture from Bihar in the fifth year of Shah Jahan’s reign (AH 1042-43), Fakhrul 
Zamani'’s intimacy with Sayf Khan and his reference to Sayf Khan’s aH 1032 
victory over ‘Abdullah Khan would have put him in a less-than-ideal position 
vis-a-vis the new governor of Bihar, who was none other than ‘Abdullah Khan 
himself.19° 

The colophons of the manuscripts that remain provide food for speculation. 
The Majlis Tirazul Akhbar was copied in Patna two years after the composi- 
tion of the first volume of the Navadir, making it seem possible that Fakhrul 
Zamani was still resident in that city in AH 1043, probably the year that Sayf 
Khan departed to become governor of Allahabad. Indeed the marginal notes, 
probably by Fakhrul Zamani himself, may indicate that he participated in 
the production of the copy, produced for one “Ahmad Husayn Bahadur.” The 
next dated manuscript was copied ten years later: this is the British Library 
Navadirul Hikayat, copied in AH 1053. It is conceivable that this was copied 
within Fakhrul Zamani’s lifetime. However, it was copied not in Bihar but in 
Ahmedabad. This fact is of interest given that in the eighth year of Shah Jahan’s 
reign, AH 1045-46, Sayf Khan returned to Ahmedabad to resume the governor- 
ship of Gujarat.!% Is it possible that Fakhrul Zamani had followed his patron? 
We cannot tell. If other volumes of the Navadir are extant, as my comparison 
of the catalogued incipits suggests, there may be more to the tale of Fakhrul 
Zamani. 


Questions to Consider 


The scope of this report will, I hope, have been self-evident. It covers the period 
from Akbar’s reign to the beginning of Shah Jahan’s, and does not pretend to 
pretend to be comprehensive history of Indo-Persian storytelling. Only story- 
telling in Persian has been considered, but this is not due to any preconceived 
program; it is simply owing to the nature of the research process, wherein 


190 Peter Mundy was in Patna during ‘Abdullah Khan's governorship, and excoriates the gov- 
ernor very much on behalf of his subjects, also suggesting that Sayf Khan was greatly 
missed by the Biharis. Mundy, The Travels of Peter Mundy in Europe and Asia, 1608-1667, 
2:159—62. 

191 Shah Navaz Khan Aurangabadi, Ma ‘asirul Umara’, 2:420. 
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references in the texts on Fakhrul Zamani led exclusively to mentions of 
Persian-language storytellers. About storytellers in Urdu-Hindi prior to the 
nineteenth century we know next to nothing. In general the storytellers here 
presented were privileged by their mastery of Persian, else one imagines that 
history would not have preserved their names. Language was certainly not the 
sole bestower of privilege and renown, however. It is not by chance that I have 
for the most part presented storytellers who are known to have been patron- 
ized either at the imperial or at the subimperial level, the storytellers of elite 
India, and not of the commons. It is in part because of their connection to a 
monarch or a noble that storytellers were considered to be sufficiently impor- 
tant to be mentioned by historians and prosopographers, and the Persian 
language went hand-in-glove with this social position. Hence also the Iranian 
origin of the vast majority of the storytellers mentioned here. 

Important questions therefore arise with regard to the storytellers who have 
been excluded. We can ask firstly whether Hindi-Urdu-language qissahs were 
being told in courtly settings prior to the eighteenth century, when evidence 
for their performance begins to appear. Secondly and more importantly, to 
what extent is it possible to recover the lives and practices of nonelite story- 
tellers, whether they performed for the commoners or for the nobility? Who 
were they? Where did they perform, and in what contexts? Some answers are 
perhaps to be found by looking for descriptions of groups such as the bhands 
and naqqals—yet this approach will also raise further complications. In par- 
ticular, given the range of performative modes practised by these groups in 
recent history, were their forms of narration and performance commensurable 
with those of the storytellers who were professionally attached to the courts? 
These complications may prove to be valuable disruptions in the story of the 
narration of tales in India.!9? 

Another constitutive feature of the group of storytellers presented here 
is the fact of their being in some manner “professionals.” In some cases this 
means that they were heirs to a hereditary profession. So it was with Darbar 
Khan and Mulla Asad. In all cases they were identified as performing qissah- 
khvani or Shahnamah-khvani habitually for a reward, and usually the givers of 
the rewards (patrons) are identified. It is in this sense that they made story- 
telling their pishah or vocation, even if they were frequently engaged in other 
activities, of which I will say more shortly. Yet the act of storytelling, whether 
courtly or common, was not performed only by storytellers. This is quite 


192 References to such groups in Orsini, Print and Pleasure: Popular Literature and Entertaining 
Fictions in Colonial North India, and Hansen, Grounds for Play: The Nautanki Theatre of 
North India, are important starting points. 
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obvious. Friends told stories to one another, servants to their masters, parents 
to their children. What then was the relationship between vocational and non- 
vocational storytelling, between their forms and their contexts? Was storytell- 
ing of the sort that Fakhrul Zamani described actually the norm even in courtly 
settings, or did nonvocational forms in fact predominate? To what extent can 
we really distinguish professionals from nonprofessionals? 

It is our misfortune that we are unable to take nonelite storytellers into 
consideration, but be that as it may, a large question that applies to both ‘am 
and khvas storytellers is that of the value accorded to them, and concomitantly, 
to their art and to the romance genre. The reason that so much information 
about storytellers has been presented that seems to have no bearing upon 
these individuals as storytellers is that I have wished to give a view of their 
multiple functions, which are often emphasized as much or more than their 
storytelling role in the source texts. Fakhrul Zamani makes a point of arguing 
in the Tirazul Akhbar that the romance is valuable in spite of its mendacity, 
and furthermore that the storyteller is superior to the poet in particular. That 
this refers to the ideal of the storyteller rather than to all individual storytellers 
is evident from his caveat that extremely few storytellers exist who meet his 
standards. Nevertheless the very fact that he upholds the greater value of the 
ideal storyteller should make us think about the motivation for this justifica- 
tion of his own kind. For the manner in which storytellers are presented in the 
sources suggests that historians and prosoprographers did not exactly agree 
with Fakhrul Zamani's valuation of storytellers. Biographical dictionaries are 
almost always focused upon poetry, and as such when storytellers have been 
mentioned in biographical dictionaries it has always been on the basis that 
they are poets as well as storytellers. This may be a reason for Fakhrul Zamani’s 
strategy of presenting the storyteller as something of a poet with added value. 
The hypothesis that would need to be examined is that Fakhrul Zamani’s state- 
ment is a countervaluation that takes aim at a normative hierarchization of the 
poet and poetry above the storyteller and the tale or romance in the sociologi- 
cal web of Indian arts and genres. 

The lives of storytellers reveal the social and economic aspects of the story- 
telling performance—economic not only in terms of money but also of social 
capital and of the value that we are already discussing. The basis upon which 
storytellers are represented by prosopographers is not the only gauge of the 
value of the craft. Patronage relationships reveal a positive valuation of the 
romance by monarchs and nobles such as Akbar and Mirza Ghazi; at times 
we see the storyteller’s worth being quantified, as when Jahangir weighs Mulla 
Asad against rupees near the end of his life. Patronage relationships need to be 
examined with the theoretical tools that I have not used here in order to 
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assess understand these valuations, and the forms of capital that storytellers 
earned. On the other hand the sources very often represent the storyteller 
as possessing a number of other roles, even besides that of a court poet. 
Familiarity with jurisprudence is emphasized in the case of Mulla Rashid, both 
Hamzah Isfahani and Fakhrul Zamani held librarianships at some point in their 
careers, and Muhammad Tanburah, aside from storytelling and composing 
satires, was a musician and a professional painter of images in the emperor’s 
atelier. Darbar Khan’s position is perhaps the most striking; he was very clearly 
a political figure under Akbar. On the one hand this diversity of functions sug- 
gests that these men could not live by storytelling alone; on the other hand it 
suggests a remarkable faith in individual storytellers’ abilities. Fakhrul Zamani, 
once again, has something to say on this subject in the Tirazul Akhbar: “There 
is no better medium for the gaining of intimacy with sultans, ministers, nobles 
and nobles’ sons than the romance.” This statement is borne out by the suc- 
cess of storytellers like Fakhrul Zamani, Mulla Asad, and Darbar Khan in 
using their storytelling abilities to gain intimacy with potentates—sometimes 
quite youthful ones, as in the cases of Amanullah and Mirza Ghazi. And with 
intimacy, in many instances, came power. But what does this picture of the 
storyteller’s social status mean for the value of storytelling and of stories them- 
selves? Was it indistinguishable as a means to power among the many other 
possible means? Clearly not. But then, what was the draw of the romance, 
and whence the storyteller’s power over patrons and audiences? This question 
awaits a sophisticated answer. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Hafiz in the Poetry and Philosophy of 
Muhammad Iqbal 


Natalia Prigarina 


‘Allamah Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938) was famous as an Urdu poet of the 
subcontinent, but he never ceased to write in Persian till the end of his life. His 
Urdu and Persian kulliyyats are approximately of the same volume. Igbal’s atti- 
tude towards classical Persian literature could be highlighted by his approach 
to two great figures: Jalalul Din Muhammad Rumi (1207-1273) and Shamsul 
Din Muhammad Hafiz Shirazi (1315-1389). Iqbal contrasts one great poet with 
the other as representatives of opposite philosophies. He refers to Rumi con- 
stantly: 24 times in the Urdu and 75 times in the Persian Kulliyyat, and these 
are only the instances of explicit use; there are plenty of other allusions in his 
poetry that not as explicit. Hafiz is mentioned in the Persian Kulliyyat only 
4 times—and not in poems, but in the prosaic preface to Payam-i Mashriq; 
and in the Urdu Kulliyyat, 3 times, twice in a negative context, and once ina 
positive one. Iqbal presented his first work in Persian, a masnavi, Asrar-i Khudi 
(published in 1915), in Lahore. Clearly for this audience Persian poetry was 
the ‘different’ poetry. Iqbal pursued his own goals, as for him Persian was a 
device to popularize his ideas among the intellectuals and educated milieu. 
Furthermore, he knew sooner or later the Persian-speaking peoples of Asia 
would take note of its philosophic message. 

In the first edition of Asrdr-i Khudi, Iqbal came down on Hafiz. In his opin- 
ion, Hafiz was responsible for at least the decline of Islam. Later on Iqbal erased 
the poet's name from the masnavi. Iqbal treated Hafiz as a “poet of alluring 


1 Iwanted my words to become known first to the restricted circle of selected people, so that 
my message was learned by this circle, and these people would reflect on it, and understand 
it. Later on people of this circle would convey it to the whole nation, for as far as I may sup- 
pose, even when it comes up to the experts and connoisseurs, some of them will understand 
it, and some will remain indifferent. Only gradually, the comprehension which the author 
strived for would be achieved.’ The poet’s answer to the question why he wrote in Persian, 
asked by Indian students in London at the meeting in Iqbal’s honor during the poet’s 1931 
visit to participate in the Round Table Conference. See Nuqush. Ap Biti Nambar, Lahore, June 
1964, 13 (translated from Urdu). 
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sensitivity and idle dreaming.’” Iqbal did not share the urge for intoxication 
and “immoral conduct” of Hafiz’s lyrical person as a way to mystical gnosis. 
Though Iqbal was initiated in the Sufi Qadiri order himself, he recognized only 
one type of mystic behavior—sahy (sobriety), and rejected sukr (intoxica- 
tion). R. A. Nicholson writes, “As much as he [Iqbal] dislikes the type of Sufism 
exhibited by Hafiz, he pays homage to the pure and profound genius of Jalalul 
Din, though he rejects the doctrine of self-abandonment taught by the great 
Persian mystic and does not accompany him in his pantheistic flights.” Later 
on in Javidnamah (1932) Iqbal makes Rumi his guide through the spheres of 
Heaven; he lets Rumi declare the importance of poetry in people’s life, and one 
of the prerequisites that Rumi provides is the following: 


LA Sir GGA cl lb sir 


Ardor and drunkenness embroider a world; 
Poetry without ardor and drunkenness is a dirge.* 


What was prohibited to Hafiz was allowed to Rumi! 

If we take into consideration that Hafiz’s connection with any specific Sufi 
order is not clear till now, and his alleged Sheikhs are mentioned without 
certainty,° the only thing that can be stated positively is that Hafiz followed (or 
at least would praise in his poetry) the customs and habits of malamati.§ In his 
book Hafiz and Iqbal, Yasuf Husayn Khan says that he had found only one line 
in the Divan-i Hafiz that could be regarded as an allusion to the philosophy of 
vahdatul vujiid (ghazal 428: “Friends of party, musician and bearer of wine— 
all is He (hamah ust)”).” The negative estimation of Hafiz continued through 
the course of Iqbal’s poetic life, in different contexts. For instance, Iqbal criti- 
cized Hafiz implicitly in Zarb-i Kalim (1936), his last poetic book in Urdu, since 
Hafiz “didn’t sharpen the sword of his self.” When giving commentary on this 
line Annemarie Schimmel says: 


Schimmel, Gabriel’s Wing, 42. 
Iqbal, The Secrets of the Self (Asrar-i Khudi): A Philosophical Poem, xiv—xv. 
Iqbal, Javidnamah, Translated by A. J. Arberry, 45. 


ao BW bd 


Maqam va Ahamiyyat-i pir; Bahs dar Maslak va Ptr-i Hafiz, in Farhang-i Ash‘ar-i Hafiz, 91-95, 
95-102; “Shaykh-i Jam,” in Hafizgnamah, sharh-i alfaz, alam, mafahim-i kalidi va abyat-i 
dushvar-i Hafiz, edited by Bah®ul Din Khurramshahi, 147. Meanwhile Khurramshahi writes: 
“Yes, Hafiz has the pir, and sometimes he refers to him warmly or mentions the hadis which 
his pir revealed to him” (Ibid., 97). 

6 Bukhara’, Farhang-i Ash‘ar-i Hafiz, 97; Khurramshahi, Hafiz va Malamatigari, 1090. 

7 Husayn Khan, Hafiz aur Iqbal, 256. 
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The blending of mystical and profane meaning, the willfully used ambi- 
guity of symbols, the stress on the pessimistic aspects of life which was 
in vogue in classical Persian and Urdu literature, the endless expres- 
sion of languish, the hopeless sighs of the frustrated lover—all these 
were features of poetry (and in the wider meaning also in music) which 
appeared to the prophetically minded spirit like Iqbal extremely danger- 
ous. He wanted literature to be optimistic...This is also the reason for 
his criticism of Hafiz, whose poetical art—if taken only as art—he highly 
admired.® 


Yusuf Husayn Khan fairly remarks that the “idea of personality in Hafiz is car- 
dinally different from Iqbal’s one. Hafiz didn't have a generalized concept of 
the self. Not being the follower of vahdatul vujiid, he nevertheless shared the 
traditional Sufi understanding of the Self dissolved in the Beloved, who was 
partly realistic (haqiqt), and partly metaphoric (majazi).”® As for Iqbal, his con- 
cept of the human ego was modern and rather revolutionary for India of the 
early twentieth century.’ 

Only once, in his last Urdu collection (Zarb-i Kalim), did Iqbal discuss Hafiz’s 
poetry in a positive light—as a symbol of a perfect work of art: 


From the blood of the architect are constructed 
The tavern of Hafiz, and the idol-temple of Bihzad.™ 


As Schimmel puts it, “Hafiz and Bihzad, otherwise condemned as models of 
perilous traditional art and seducers of people are taken in verses like this as 
symbols of highest power of expression—that shows the ambiguity of symbol- 
ism which sometimes can be met with in Iqbal’s poetry.” This “ambiguity,” so 
to speak, results—in practice—in a decisive and sweeping victory of Iqbal the 
poet over Iqbal the philosopher in his poetic works, and just the opposite in 
his prosaic writings. 

While not mentioning Hafiz’s name, Iqbal would allude to his ghazals 
implicitly both in Urdu and Persian works. What is remarkable is that the first 
address to Hafiz (anonymous in the all editions except the first) in Asrar-i 


8 Iqbal, Shi-i Ajam, in Kulliyyat-i Iqbal, Urdu, 590; also see Schimmel, Gabriel’s Wing, 63. 
Husayn Khan, Hafiz aur Iqbal, 255. 

10 ~—- See R. A. Nicholson's introduction to Iqbal, The Secrets of the Self. 

11 — Iqbal, Kulliyyat-i Iqbal, Urdu, 593. 

12 Schimmel, Gabriel’s Wing, 71m125. 
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Khudi contains an allusion to the well-known ghazal of the criticized poet 
made in a very beautiful way:18 


shales ab 31 cease sl lib sosl Ig eet 


There is nothing except wine in his bazaar 
Under the influence of two goblets his turban was in disarray. 


Compare Hafiz: 
bs PBS posses Sb Sees OAR Ur de 


Sufi got intoxicated to the extent that he wore his hat on one side, 
With two next goblets his turban will become disarrayed. 


The Iran edition of Iqbal’s Persian poetry, Ash‘ar-i Farsi, marks at least fifty- 
five instances of implicit references to Hafiz.!* They are scattered all over the 
Kulliyyat, though most frequently they appear in Zabur-i Ajam (Persian Psalms, 
1927), the collection of Iqbal’s most charming Persian lyrics. The editor gives 
every instance a definition such as “alike” (nagzir), “meeting” (istiqbal), “quot- 
ing” (tagmin), and “use of the same meter and rhyme” as Hafiz. 

This account refers to a good deal of allusions, quotations, or hidden men- 
tions of Hafiz. Iqbal borrowed some fundamental notions from the Persian 
poet, like “wine of eternity” (may-i baqi), “caravan bell” (bang-i dara),!5 and 
conventional poetic attacks against mullahs and “clumsy bookish wisdom and 
lifeless traditionalism.” In Javidnamah, the poet’s pen name “Zindarid,” 
alludes to Isfahan’s famous Zayandah-rud (mentioned in Hafiz’s ghazal). 
Iqbal often stressed his spiritual proximity to cities such as Shiraz, Tabriz, 
and Isfahan. By doing so, he was also on a nostalgic memory that often yields 
images of Hafiz and Sa‘di, Rumi and Sa‘ib. The title of the first Urdu collection 
of lyrics, Bang-i Dara, could also be regarded as an allusion to the motif of the 
caravan bell in Hafiz’s ghazal.” 

After Iqbal’s “critique” of Hafiz as a propagator of quietism and the oblivion 
of “selfhood,” polemics abound in Urdu newspapers of Punjab in 1915-16, Iqbal 


13 Husayn Khan, Hafiz aur Iqbal, 13. 

14 Darvish, ed. Ash‘Gr-i Farsi-i Iqbal-i Lahiri. 
15 Schimmel, Gabriel’s Wing, 46. 

16 = Schimmel, Gabriel’s Wing, 77. 

17. Schimmel, Gabriel’s Wing, 46n77. 
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himself was accused by Sufi sheikhs of being a champion of Western values.’8 
First and foremost it was connected to his concept of human ego, which came 
into contradiction with Sufi doctrine of self-abandonment and self-oblivion.!® 
His audience by no means accepted his claim that the decline of the Muslim 
world was—among others—the result of the influence of Iranian Sufism; fur- 
thermore, he had to explain his position and his own attitude towards Sufi 
values. Stressing that he grew up in an environment that put him in the prox- 
imity of Sufi activity, he declared his loyalty to the traditions of the subconti- 
nent, and explained that he was rejecting only the ‘intoxicated’ Sufism. Iqbal 
juxtaposed sukr and sahv (drunkenness and sobriety as manifestations of two 
different Sufi attitudes), and represented Hafiz as a partisan of the former, and 
himself as the upholder of the latter. As a matter of fact, this is a reference to 
the Sufi tradition where sukr and sahv become just the sequence of “states” 
(hal) leading to the Truth. When an ‘intoxicated’ Sufi experiences the state of 
mahy (oblivion) after intoxication, a ‘sober’ Sufi experiences the state sahv ba‘d 
az mahy (sobriety after immersion into oblivion). 

I'd like to dwell upon one of Iqbal’s statements that seems to be quite 
unusual.?° Maybe the anecdote itself contains nothing special compared to 
the other stories about Sufi saints and their deeds. Allegedly, it happened at 
the time of Aurangzeb (1659-1707), who became the Mughal emperor after a 
series of battles against his relatives, claiming the throne. The story was told 
in Muhammad Iqbal’s article in a Punjabi newspaper Vakil (Amritsar) of 1916.7! 
It was one of the five articles that he wrote as an answer to the criticism against 
the mentioned poem. As an example of the “poisonous influence” of Hafiz’s 
poetry, Iqbal presents a legendary event, which happened in Delhi at the time 
of Emperor Aurangzeb. Here is the summary of the story as relate in the article: 


Once the Emperor decided to clean the town of the tava@f or courtesans. 
These tava’if were mostly well-educated young ladies, who performed 
music and dances and knew poetry. The Emperor ordered them to be 
married, and those who couldn't get married had to be put on a ship and 
drowned at sea. There was a young singer among them who everyday 
would pass the street where a Sufi saint named Kalimullah was sitting. 


18 These articles along with Iqbal’s other statements and articles were collected and printed 
in Delhi in connection with poet’s centenary jubilee in Iqbal ke Nasri Afkar (Delhi, 1977). 

19 — Iqbal, Dibacah-i Asrar-i Khudi, in Iqbal ke Nasri Afkar, 90. 

20 I even dedicated an investigation to this episode. Prigarina, Put’ v obitel ‘dobroy slavy, in 
Sad odnogo zvetka, 31-53. 

21 — Iqbal, Iqbal ke Nasri Afkar, 97-101. 
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She would greet him and pass by. But on that day she said: “Accept the 
last farewell from your slave,” and started to leave. The Shaykh realized 
that she was preparing for death. He said: “Listen to my advice. When you 
and the other girls are led to the shore to be put on the ship, recite the 
following line from Hafiz: 


ly SF gee reg ve la WL b gl of 


We were not allowed to the lane of the Pious, 
If Thou not approve it, do change the destiny. 


On the appointed day, the group of young women was led to the shore 
toward the ship. They started to sing this line with ardor and passion, 
being sure that it was their last performance. Their singing reached the 
ears of Aurangzeb, and he withdrew his order.?? 


What seems astounding, is Iqbal’s summary of the story: such was the poison- 
ous influence of Hafiz’s poetry, that the most pious Muslim ruler changed his 
mind, and didn’t stick by his decision to wipe the city clean of such prostitute 
riff raff (tav@if).”23 

So there are two questions to ask. The first is: what was the reason for sucha 
sharp conclusion of the event by Iqbal? Was it related to his criticism of Hafiz, or 
was he an adamant enemy of the institution of tava@’if? The traditional singers 
and dancers never ceased to function in India even in Iqbal’s time; it became 
the subject of Enlightenment-era literature as well as modern literature.*4 
Actually, it was considered evil by the more progressive-thinking echelon of 
society, but, as far as one may suppose, no one seriously proposed to kill or to 
drown the tavaif: The second question is why on Earth did Aurangzeb change 
his mind? It is a well-known fact that he was so pitiless in his attempts for the 
throne that not only he put to death his brother Dara Shikoh (1615-59), one of 
the most splendid personalities of the epoch; his son and his other relatives 
were not spared either. He did in fact imprison his father and on his order the 
poet-mystic Sarmad (executed 1660/61) was decapitated under a disputable 


22 Iqbal, Iqbal ke Nasri Afkar, 97-101. 

23 Iqbal, Iqbal ke Nasri Afkar, 100. 

24 For the former cf. Umrau Jan Ada by Mirza Muhammad Hadi Rusv@ (1898). For the lat- 
ter, see the splendid description of this phenomenon in The Suitable Boy of Vikram Seth 
(1994). 
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religious pretext.5 He prohibited music and dance in Delhi and—according to 
the above-mentioned legend—was ready to get rid of tava’if by simply drown- 
ing them at sea. So, in light of his rigidness and fanaticism it is hard to imagine 
he changed his orders under the spell of single bayt. 

There is, however, evidence that the emperor had “intrinsic interest in spiri- 
tual matters” and “special liking for men of learning, ‘ulema, Sufis, and dervishes 
from all lands.”26 A certain Sayyid ‘Abdul Fattah “was brought from Gujarat 
with great honor to spend some time with the Emperor when the latter was 
told about his profound knowledge of the Mathnavi of Mawlana Rum.’2” And 
“even the stern Emperor Aurangzeb is said to have shed tears when listening 
to the recitation of this work—[i.e., Masnavi],’28 which shows a certain degree 
of sensitivity on his part to the poetic arts. But whether the emperor was ever 
fond of Hafiz’s poetry is not clear. Is there something concealed in Hafiz’s shir 
that could explain the power of the line over this individual's intention? 

In the spring of 2007, I attended the International Rumi Conference in 
Turkey. There I met Dr. Muhammad Suhail Umar, the great connoisseur of Iqbal 
and former director of the Iqbal Academy of Pakistan in Lahore. I asked what 
he thought about this story, and how could one explain Aurangzeb’s decision. 
I knew that Aurangzeb was sobbing when he was listening to Rumi’s poetry, 
and I wondered if he might also have been well disposed to Hafiz. To this my 
companion said, smiling: “Aurangzeb kept Hafiz’s divan under his pillow!” 

Hafiz’s ghazal to which this line belongs is one of his most famous. Its com- 
mon appeal is extremely positive (one can summarize it by the statement “ba 
dustan muruvvat, ba dushmanan mudara,’ “frankness towards friends, good 
will towards enemies”). The only person blamed in the ghazal happens to be its 
lyrical person, whose garments are stained with wine and who is not allowed 
to settle in the abode of the pious. The flavor of malamatiyya inherent in this 
position of the lyrical subject is stressed by the well-known principles of this 
movement in Iranian mysticism: the behavior of a person in this system is fully 
oriented to his own moral code, which presupposes deeply concealed delicacy, 
fairness, dignity, sincerity, and self-discipline. This is a special sort of spiritual 


25 Schimmel makes a very significant remark: “there are other quatrains composed by 
Sarmad...which are so Iqbalian in expression and thought that the reader is simply 
taken aback: like the lines on ascension, the allusions to Satan as the perfect worshipper 
and others—though Sarmad talked from the point of view of essential monism, and Iqbal 
from that of prophetic religion.” Gabriel’s Wing, 341. 

26 Khan, Miratul Alam: History of Aurangzeb (1658-1668), 46. 

27 Ibid. 48. 

28 Schimmel, Gabriel’s Wing, 355. 
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work that doesn’t demand divine intervention in mundane affairs. If the Sufi 
is mukhlas that is chosen by God as His sincere friend, malamati is mukhlis, a 
sincere friend himself. And he himself performs his spiritual deeds (karamat).?9 

Aurangzeb could have known this ghazal, and having listened to one line 
he could have recalled it as a whole. The ethical premise of the ghazal could 
have emerged in the emperor’s mind, evoked by the recitation of the singers, 
and could have changed his decision from a severe but ethically dubious to 
a more lenient and ethically favorable solution (as Nasrul Din Tusi’s ethics 
puts it).3° Yet Iqbal, who appeared to be the member of Qadiri Sufi order to 
which Dara Shikoh belonged, could be expected to be less appreciative of 
Dara’s executioner Aurangzeb. There is one reason for Iqbal’s conclusion, 
upon which Schimmel contemplates: “Already in 1910, Iqbal was aware of the 
importance of Aurangzeb for the History of Muslim India—as contrasted to 
the all-embracing mystical sway of his unfortunate brother Dara Shikoh.”*! In 
his notebook in 1910 Iqbal regarded Aurangzeb as a religious politician and “the 
founder of Musalman nationality in India.’3? Schimmel also mentions Iqbal’s 
speech Islam, as a social and political ideal in which he underlines the impor- 
tance of Aurangzeb even more (Aligarh, 1910).3? That is, beginning in 1910 Iqbal 
was deeply absorbed in his thoughts about the concept of a Muslim nation, to 
which he referred at the time as Muslim community: “The essential difference 
between the Muslim community and other communities of the world consists 
in our peculiar conception of nationality,’ he said.3+ Iqbal stressed that for him 
‘Alamgir’s “life and activity forms...the starting point of Muslim nationality 
in India. To me the ideal of character foreshadowed by Alamgir is essentially 
the Muslim type of character, and it must be the object of all our education to 
develop that type.”35 

In his lecture, he formulates the main concepts about the uniformity of 
Muslim culture based on Islamic principle and some other ideas that were 
developed later and took final shape in his second long poem in Persian 
Rumiz-i Bikhudi. The polemics above occurred between 1915, when his first 
Persian long poem Asrar-i Khudi was published, and while he was working on 


29 Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, 87. 

30 ~—Idibekov, Etika Nasriddina Tusi v svete ego teorii svobody voli (Nasrul Din Tisi’s ethics in 
light of his theory of free will), 34. 

31 Schimmel, Gabriel’s Wing, 10. 

32 — Iqbal, Stray Reflections: Allama Iqbal’s Note-book, 56; Schimmel, Gabriel’s Wing, u1. 

33 Schimmel, Gabriel’s Wing, u. 

34 “The Muslim Community,’ in Iqbal, Muslim Political Thought: A Reconstruction, 175. 

35 “The Muslim Community,’ 179. 
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Rumiuz-i Bikhudt (written in 1917 and published in 1918). We may assume that 
his thoughts on a Muslim nation were crystallized and finally developed into a 
theory presented in the second poem, as distinct from the concept of a Hindu 
nation, which was produced by the theoreticians of Indian National Congress.3° 
In contrast to his first Persian long poem, which was focused on the doctrine 
of personality, the second one was dedicated to the problem of the collective 
life of individuals and to the creation of a Muslim nation (millat-iIslamiyyah).3” 
This poem seemed to be the first essay on the theory of a Muslim nation in 
northern India in the twentieth century. In the poem, Iqbal dedicated a chapter 
to Aurangzeb: “Emperor ‘Alamgir and the Tiger,” further grounding his point: 


Shah ‘Alamgir, that high and mighty king, 

Pride of Gurgan Timur’s line; 

In whom Islam attained a loftier fame 

And wider honor graced the Prophet's Law. 

He, the last arrow to our quiver left 

To the affray of Faith with Unbelief. 

When that, the impious seed of heresy, 

By Akbar nourished, sprang and sprouted fresh, 
In Dara’s soul, the candle of the heart 

Was dimmed in every breast, no more secure. 
Against corruption our Community continued; 
Then God choose from India 

That humble warrior ‘Alamgir: 

Religion to revive, faith to renew. 

The lightening of his sword set all ablaze 

The harvest of impiety; 

Faith’s torch once more over our counsels shed. 
Many a tale did the misguided spirits tell, 

Blind to the breadth of his percipient mind. 


36 The so called “Lakhnau Pact” of 1916 addresses the question of separate elections for 
Muslims and Hindus. 

37. See Iqbal, Speeches and Statements, 223. In my book Poetika tvorchestva Muhammada 
Iqbala\ discuss the following aspects of the masnavi The Secrets of Selflessness: The “third 
language” of masnavi (on the role of Quranic quotations); The theory of Muslim nation 
and the structure of the masnavi Rumiz-i bikhudi; Bikhudi and millat, the key terms of 
masnavi; Subject matter and composition of masnavi; Metaphysical picture of society, 
and the Prophet as its model; The problem of Caliphate and theocracy; A “state” hav- 
ing neither frontiers, nor other limitations in space and time; Qur’an, Sunna, Shari‘a and 
taqlid as regulatory devices for the Muslim nation. 
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He was a moth that forever beating its wings 
About the candle-flame of Unity. 

An Abraham in India’s idol-house, 

In all the line of kings he stands alone; 

His tomb is witness to his saintliness.38 


After these lines depict all the virtue of the Emperor, one can understand 
Iqbal’s disappointment in Aurangzeb’s fit of weakness in the case of Hafiz’s 
poetry. Annemarie Schimmel vaguely refers to this anecdote: “Iqbal was alive 
to the seducing charm of this [Hafez’s] poetry. There are many poets who had 
exhibited neo-Platonic or pantheistic ideas more openly, than the poet of 
Shiraz—but Iqbal found the beauty of his style too dangerous, too alluring for 
the normal reader and has relied in his negative attitude upon a story which 
tells how even a staunch Muslim like Aurangzeb once had been seduced by 
Hafez’s poetry to ordering something contrary to Islamic Law.”?? In his letter 
in Vakil Iqbal even dared to reproach his hero, though for him ‘Alamgir rep- 
resented all the best traits of the desired Muslim nation. By the way, through- 
out all his life as a creative being, Iqbal was looking for a Perfect Man among 
the terrestrial rulers including his contemporary political leaders. They were 
expected to demonstrate by their own example the ideal of an Islamic ruler or 
a Perfect Man. But every time different obstacles were found to prevent them 
from revealing their perfection. It became obvious that for those ‘elevated per- 
sons’ there is no place in the vale of life. And the poet concluded: 


cbse be ae ie Berrie, cb 
4 s 
obe Goeecsd Ses Sal of 6 le als (2 


The place of the pious slave is on the other side of Heaven, 

What is on Earth till the Pleiades—is mere idolatry. 

His eternal abode is in the Presence of Substance, 

His grave is not dark earth: not the place for revealing attributes.1° 


Coming back to Igbal’s attitude towards Hafiz’s poetry, one can say that the 
literary turned out to be paradoxical. It is an example of ideological polemics 
manifested through intertextual relations in Persian literature. Iqbal found the 
beauty of Hafiz’s style too dangerous for the “common” reader, at the same 


38 — Iqbal, The Mysteries of Selflessness, 17. 
39 Schimmel, Gabriel’s Wing, 340. 
40 Iqbal, “Mas’td-i Marhiim,. in Kulliyyat-i Iqbal, Urdu, 668. 
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time he couldn't help drawing inspiration from Hafiz: “In words that cut dia- 
monds Hafiz placed the inherently sweet spirituality of the nightingale.”*! 
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PART 2 


Urdu Literary Theory, Urdu Dastan, 
Creative Writing, Urdu Philology 


CHAPTER 4 
Revisiting that Earth(1)y, Glorious Tradition 


Carla Petievich 


Despite sustained, and increasingly vocal, scholarship that attempts to disrupt 
the canonical myths of Urdu literature by historicizing it, the conventional 
(and hegemonic) understanding of Urdu as the language of identity for South 
Asian Muslims continues to prevail into the twenty-first century, perpetuat- 
ing a glorified, nearly unified, and largely ahistorical notion of its “glorious 
tradition.” The canon is comprised of poetry that reflects this tradition in the 
eyes of the Urdu intelligentsia. Over time, what is acceptable increasingly nar- 
rows, while the life of Urdu language, literature, and culture widens. A variety 
of Urdus has proliferated around the subcontinent over the past several cen- 
turies, and these Urdus are often grounded in the geography of their social 
milieux. Ironically—and paradoxically—‘“mythic Urdu” informs and inspires 
these historically grounded, geographically specific Urdus, even as they 
morph, enrich, transgress, and undermine it. In previous work I have argued 
against the narrowness of canon designators who excluded Dakani, which 
substantially predates the “glorious tradition” but gave rise to it directly.! Here 
I will show how they have also been right in some respects. Discussing several 
Dakani poet-kings from the seventeenth century, I argue that the particular 
spaces and circumstances in which they composed necessarily led to lyrics 
that both disrupted central myths about what Urdu is/was and contributed 
crucially to the development of its “tradition.” As is often the case, the triumph 
of noble battles can be pyrrhic. 

Muhammad Husayn Azad’s pioneering history Ab-i Hayat (1880) introduces 
various loci (marakiz) of Indo-Muslim literary production, laying out the gen- 
eral scheme of Delhi-Lucknow-Deccan that continues to hold sway more than 
125 years later. Azad is unapologetically partisan in his claims for the superior- 
ity of Mughal Delhi as the center (markaz) of Muslim civilization in India. Yet 
as he traces the history of rekhtah (by which Urdu poetry, especially the ghazal, 
was known in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries), Azad does acknowl- 
edge that Delhiites were indebted, in part, to a southerner for the advent 


1 Petievich, “The Feminine Voice in the Urdu Ghazal” (1990), “The Feminine and Cultural 
Sycretism in Early Dakani Culture” (1993), “Making Manly Poetry: The Construction of Urdu’s 
‘Golden Age’” (1997), “Dakani’s Radha-Krishna Imagery and Canon Formation in Urdu’ 
(2000). 
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of this poetic style. Early modern rekhta officially begins with the career of 
a single Dakani poet, Muhammad Vali. He is said to have presented Mughal 
Delhi with its first divan of rekhtah verse “in the Persian style,’ following 
the advice of Sa‘adullah Gulshan, a Dihlavi man of letters. After that it became the 
rage in northern India, eventually developing into what is now recognized as 
“classical” Urdu poetry. Whether or not Vali’s poetry is closer to northern rekhta 
or Dakani, he has received a great deal more credit than any other poet from 
the Deccan. This includes Sultan Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, who enjoys the 
sobriquet of Urdu’s first sahib-i divan (owner of a collection of ghazals). Says 
one prolific translator, “[Vali’s] poetry introduced the Persian-loving North to 
the beauty and richness of Urdu language, and acquainted them with the true 
flavor of the ghazal, thus encouraging its rapid growth and popularity.” This 
critical view contrasts rather sharply with those voiced in nearly every stan- 
dard Urdu literary history to the effect that the ghazal in Dakani hands had 
not been much until it was “rescued” in Delhi. Dakani had been, they report, 
“a very poor dialect... having a limited vocabulary and [was] crude and unre- 
fined, incapable of expressing subtleties and varieties of thoughts... until the 
Dihlavi master, Khan-i Arzu, ‘directed [it] into orderly ways.” 

These “orderly ways” refer to what became Urdu’s “glorious tradition.” A 
brief description of “mythic Urdu poetry” might be that it is mystical, lofty 
of thought, redolent with the melancholic pain of separation from the eter- 
nally elusive beloved, and highly evocative of the Persian and Arabic lexicons 
which give the Urdu language its particular flavor. It evokes the courtly milieu 
of Mughal civilization and sets the standard for poetic expression of both colo- 
nial and postcolonial South Asia. Its home is northern India, Hindustan, even 
though the world of the Urdu ghazal, especially, is not more geographically 
identifiable than the garden, the lane outside the beloved’s house, the tavern, 
and the mihfil or poetic assembly where the beloved’s rivals congregate in 
order to compete for his/her attentions. We don’t know what the tavern looks 
like, what the size and shape of the garden is, nor what lies next to it, which 
lane in what town or city houses the beloved, nor what that house looks like 
(except that we do know that it features a balcony which the beloved occa- 
sionally visits, thus giving meaning to the life of the desperate lovers awaiting 
such moments down in the dusty lane). In other words, the geography of the 
Hindustan that claims Urdu and its expressive universe could not be charted 
easily according to standard cartographic conventions. This is axiomatic. 


2 Kanda, Urdu Ghazals: An Anthology from 16th to 20th Century, 3. 
3 Saksena, A History of Urdu Literature, 6, 13; Schimmel, Classical Urdu Literature from the 
Beginning to Iqbal, 164. 
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Furthermore, the “classical” ghazal’s claim to universal appeal and rele- 
vance is also predicated on the anonymity of its cast of characters. None of its 
players is ever named, not the beloved, not the ‘shiq, not the Gshiq’s rivals or 
concerned friends. Ralph Russell has suggested that this protects the beloved 
from social exposure in a society where a “woman’s” identity should not be 
in the public domain.* Even more important than protection of a real person in 
a real society fraught with conservative gender socialization is that the ideal 
ambiguity on which the ghazal’s appeal and legitimacy hang—for the beloved 
should just as plausibly be the Divine as another human—would be neutral- 
ized by naming her/him. This would devalue the genre’s claims to universality. 

This absence of geographic specificity and identifiable players has been 
crucial to aligning the Urdu ghazal with its glorious tradition of Perso-Arabic 
literature and its claims to universal relevance and appeal. I have argued in 
the past that the provenance of a poet or a body of poems can make or break 
its inclusion in the literary canon just as much as its poetic content. I have 
challenged and taken exception to the canon established by Azad and his con- 
temporary Altaf Husayn Hali, arguing that many of the distinctions they make 
between the canonized poetry of the “glorious tradition” and poetry that was 
not included have been fallacious; and I have argued that, in order to protect 
its hegemonies, Urdu’s Delhi- and Mughal-centric intelligentsia have maimed 
the literary body through too much amputation.® 

In this essay, however, I wish to discuss the logic of all that surgery. I take as 
my examples ghazal poetry of three seventeenth-century Dakani poet-kings, 
two from Golconda and one from Bijapur. They are Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah (1566-1611/12 CE), Abdullah Qutb Shah (1614-74), and ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah 11 
(r.1656—72). I will consider some ways in which these poets and their poetry are, 
perhaps surprisingly, less than “usable” for Urdu’s mythic, glorious tradition. 

It might be thought that the poet-king is an ideal figure, following the litera- 
ture of adab (cf. such mirrors-for-princes literature as the Siyasatnamah of the 
Persian courtier Nizamul Mulk). Certainly the idea of poetry being the expres- 
sion of wisdom, and wisdom being an essential asset for a ruler, would lead 
us in this direction. The poetry of Ottoman Sultan Sulaiman the Magnificent 
(x. 1520-66), to name just one, is often referred to as a significant aspect of 
his magnificence. The last Mughal emperor, Bahadur Shah Zafar (r. 1847-57; 
d. 1862), is often thought to have accomplished more as a poet than as an 


4 Here Russell assumes that the beloved is a woman. And to be fair, Russell is speaking as 
much of the masnavi as the ghazal when advancing this argument. For more see Russell and 
Islam, 1969. 

5, Petievich, “Making Manly Poetry: The Construction of Urdu’s ‘Golden Age,” 2002. 
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emperor. King Vajid ‘Ali Shah of Avadh is celebrated for having composed lyr- 
ics that were “sung in the lanes of Lucknow” despite the king himself having 
been thoroughly vilified in historiography. There is something romantic in the 
notion of a poet-king to which we seem still to be attached, centuries later. 

So, if kings are noble and poetry is noble—and for our purposes, they 
are—then why are some poet-kings problematic for the “glorious tradition,” 
especially those from the Deccan or Lucknow? The short answer is that they 
are neither Dihlavi nor Mughal. But since that smacks of tautology, let us look 
further. 

For one thing, we find in many Dakani ghazals a celebration of the revelry of 

lovers in union, rather than meditations upon the central quality of “true love,” 
which we know is the pain of a lover separated fom the Beloved, or gham-i 
firaq-i yar. Secondly, the lover-narrator’s lyric expressions are in no way con- 
fined to the lofty and melancholic: there is a noticeable amount of jealousy 
and low-down competition among rivals for the beloved’s attention, including 
sentiments that we used to express in the schoolyard by putting our thumbs 
to our ears and taunting others with “na na na na na.” And thirdly, the desired 
beloved is often identified as the king himself—even when the king is the 
poet. These three qualities rub up against the notions of “true love” (‘shq-i 
hagqiqi) that we associate with “classical” Urdu poetry. In each case they com- 
promise the ethereal sense of lyrical expression, bringing the interactions 
between lover and beloved right down to earth. 

The very phenomenon of the king as poet helps to create this “problem.” 
The king as patron exacerbates it: he is a primary, perhaps the ultimate, patron 
of the arts. When a poet need not be concerned with securing patronage, the 
normal checks and balances of quality control can be compromised. The vani- 
ties of office seem to have allowed for Dakani rulers to go a step further and 
celebrate themselves. This argument is not new, but is relevant here because 
the lyrics of these seventeenth-century Dakani ruler-patron-poets, and those 
of their court poets, often explicitly identify “the king” (sometimes by name) 
as the object of desire. Great Dakani court poets such as Vajhi or Ghavasi or 
Nusrati have celebrated their royal patrons in name, elevating their qualities as 
lovers, kings, and sources of bounty. Mulla Vajhi, the Golcondan poet laureate, 
names the king as his hero in the famous masnavi, Qutb Mushtart (1609). This 
was not the case for more self-consciously Islamicate northern Indian rulers 
who patronized rekhtah. For them, panegyric tended to be limited to genres 
like gasidah (which is used to relate narratives but shares the ghazal’s rhyme 
scheme: AA, BA, CA). 


6 Indian Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee (1999-2004) was given great credit for being a 
competent poet, even by those who reviled his politics. 
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The history of literary evolution also explains some of these differences 
between earlier (Dakani) poetry and later (Hindustani) rekhtah. But before 
addressing the historical aspects of this situation, let us turn to some poetry. 

In the following ghazal by Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, we see “the king” 
depicted as an elusive beloved: 


My girlfriend speaks in sugared words 

But sweetness doesn’t come: 

Crazy girl, how can sugar cane juice contain 
The sweetness of rock candy? 


I heard the news: the king came riding 
Up to my door, then wheeled around— 
Rode off again— 

Never even asked for me— 

Now how can this birhd’s grief be borne? 


Were I to give voice to anyone 

Of Separation’s fiery sorrow 

Its flames would scorch their bodies 
So I keep it locked safe inside. 


Just let God rid me of this sorrow 
And show me that sunny face— 
My darkened eyes would find solace 
And grief burn me no more. 


Mavani, you know your worth— 
Dive down and bring forth pearls! 
Not for you the empty shells of others.” 


The following are a few more instances in which the beloved is specifically 
identified as the king by the poet-king: 


By the grace of the Prophet, I’ve played Qutb’s game— 
What’s there for you to say? 
The king is now in my domain.® 


7 Petievich, When Men Speak as Women, 159. 
8 Petievich, When Men Speak as Women, 153. 
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O God, the king has sought 

The blessing of your Prophet: 

As long as the moon stays in the sky— 
Even a hundred thousand years— 
Long live ‘Abdullah!9 


And here the king is depicted as a beloved patron by Mulla Ghavasi, his poet 
laureate: 


Today I've seen the bounty 
of noble Qutb Shah 


bestowed upon me time and time again.!° 


As just mentioned, a favorite theme in kingly compositions is how the women 
compete for his attentions, he who is both poet and a character in his own 
poetry. In these Dakani ghazals the rivals are explicitly female, and seem to be 
concubines of the king. Thus, in a sort of literary autoeroticism, these particu- 
lar poets enact dramas in which they are the center of attention, the sought- 
after beloved, and they put words of desire for themselves into the mouths of 
their admirers. Rivalry among admirers of the beloved is a central feature of 
rekhtah expression, too. But there the rivals are male (raqib rather than saheli), 
and the beloved is idealized to the point of being beyond gender—at least the- 
oretically. The poet does not insert himself into the ghazal until the signature 
line, or maqta‘ 

Kings tend to get what they want, and Dakani ghazal poetry tends not to be 
the unrelenting literature of separation that we find in later, northern, rekhtah. 
Indeed, the mutuality of love between Gshiq and mahbub, the not infrequent 
allusions to physical union, and the very frequent theme of lovers plying one 
another with wine and intoxicating beverages distinguish the Dakani ghazal 
from “classical” rekhtah as ‘Abdullah says: 


Ply me moment by moment with love’s cup 
for you are my mate in this world and the next. 


Sweetheart, the time is ripe— 
I’ve seen the omens— 


9 Petievich, When Men Speak as Women, 185. 
10 Petievich, When Men Speak as Womeni, 195. 
11 ~~ Petievich, When Men Speak as Women, 154. 
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The hour has come: 
Drink this cup, Intoxicating One 
And don't be shy, be joyful!!? 


A Bit of Literary History 


Dakani represents only one point along the historical continuum of Indo- 
Muslim poetic production. Before it reached the darbar (court) poetry enjoyed 
a long life in the Ahanqah (monastery). Vernacular poetry was adapted to Sufi 
purposes in the Deccan starting from about the fourteenth century cE, and 
the court poets of a couple of centuries later drew heavily on the groundwork 
laid by these mystics and missionaries, who do not seem to have favored lyric 
genres. We have this skeletal process of literary development from Professor 
Schimmel: “(Mystical leaders) composed little songs for their followers, songs 
which condensed their teachings and which might also be used in musical 
assemblies (qawwalis). Then would follow the composition of small treatises in 
the vernacular, mostly rhymed so that they were easy to memorize, and even- 
tually larger books, like mathnawis and, later, prose works. Thus the language 
was prepared for adapting itself to higher poetry of non-mystical content. That is 
how we should see the development of early Dakhni [sic] Urdu literature and 
the other regional languages.” 

When darbari poets began to develop lyrics, there was not necessarily a pro- 
liferation. The earliest Dakani ghazal poet I have encountered, one Lutfi, has 
only a single extant ghazal; Hashmi Bijapur (d. 1697), perhaps the last of the 
great seventeenth-century Dakanis, has a full divan,"* very little of which would 
likely fit Schimmel’s contention that lyric language and content in the Deccan 
had “adapt/ed] itself to higher poetry of mystical content.” Rather, it seems 
that poetic concerns in Dakani developed along increasingly mundane lines— 
at least if we look at the poetic samples included here. The frequency and 


12 Petievich, When Men Speak as Women, 182. 

13 Schimmel, “The Influence of Sufism on Indo-Muslim Poetry,’ 196, cited in Eaton, Sufis of 
Bijapur 1300-1700, 143 (emphasis added). 

14 Dr. Hafeez Qateel, editor of Hashmi’s divan (1961), calls his poetry “rekhti” though that 
clearly reflects twentieth-century literary categories. It was not a term with which Hashmi 
seems to have been familiar. 

15 Indeed despite a century-long gap between the death of Hashmi and the appearance of 
rekhti in Lucknow, Hashmi’s ghazals in the feminine voice do appear to have been a direct 
precursor of Lakhnavi rekhti poetry. Petievich, When Men Speak as Women, 2007, 274. 
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aesthetics of the seventeenth-century lyric voice vary across a spectrum of poets 
who engaged in an extended experimentation with genre and voice, though 
there is insufficient time and space to demonstrate that here. Muhammad Quli 
Qutb Shah, for example, was tremendously prolific and versatile. He wrote in 
numerous genres, and composed ghazals in both the masculine and feminine 
voice, not to mention genres that celebrated local festivals, the seasons, and 
included taxonomic treatments of his various lovers.!® His enormous Kulliyat 
(collected works) includes many indigenous forms as well as the standard 
Perso-Arabic genres.!” Some claim that he composed more than fifty thousand 
verses, some even one hundred thousand, but there is insufficient evidence 
to support either figure. Something closer to five thousand shi‘rs (two-line 
verses) remain extant,!® and they manifest a wide range of tone and content, 
some mystical, some erotic, some playful, some melancholic. ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, 
who died some sixty years later, claims an extant divan of only about thirty 
ghazals, which do, nevertheless, demonstrate a love of language and sound, 
a lyrical melancholy and the sort of celebration of love in union that we have 
mentioned above. I would also point out that in the ghazal offered here, the 
beloved is male and playful in a manner reminiscent of much Krishna poetry. 
Which brings us to the main, and most immediately discernible, difference 
between Dakani ghazals and those of Hindustani rekhtah—Dakani’s feminine 
narrator. This is a feature over which I have spilled so much ink in the past 
that I hope it does not need to be demonstrated. But it is certainly a common 
feature of marginalized Indo-Muslim poetry, as my previous work has shown.!9 

Highly structured literary conventions do not necessarily remain frozen 
over time. Poets make small adjustments and experiment in a variety of ways 
while still participating in “high” culture. Because we have Dakani poetic texts 
that stretch across two centuries and more, it is possible to get a sense of how 
poets employed the feminine voice, in various ways, over time. From the ear- 
liest extant sample, a ghazal by the late-fifteenth-century poet Lutfi, to the 
voluminous extant work of Hashmi Bijapuri (d. 1697) there is evidence of a 
growth in the frequency and a diversification in style of feminine narration.?° 
Because this voice disappeared from court poetry altogether when the locus of 


16 This versatility is mentioned in passing in all the histories, but cf. Ja‘far, ed., Kulliyat-i 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah (1985), for the fullest treatment extant. 

17. ~~ Jafar, Kulliyat-i Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah. 

18 = Zaidi, A History of Urdu Literature, 43. Saksena mentions fifty thousand. A History of Urdu 
Literature, 39. 

19 = Cf. Petievich, When Men Speak as Women. 

20 See Petievich, When Men Speak as Women, 142-267. 
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patronage and production shifted northward to the Mughal and post-Mughal 
courts, and the court culture which had produced it closed down with Mughal 
conquest of the Deccan kingdoms in the late seventeenth century, it can be con- 
fusing to try to trace genealogies of Dakani ghazal poetry.?! 

Northerners who claim classical rekhtah as their own are often unaware 
that even in Mughal-centric Urdu literary histories a Dakani poet represents 
the “missing link” between Persian and vernacular ghazals. Diction did indeed 
become more Persianized, and the virahini#* seems to have receded from lyric 
prominence. The grand days of Dakani literature, such as we see in the ghazals 
that follow, were over. Its great appeal lay in the blend of Perso-Arabic and 
Indian aesthetics, in a fluidity of diction and imagery that seem to reflect an 
easier and perhaps less self-conscious period of expressive practice. For the 
more orthodox reader the judgments concerning Dakani’s “rusticity” may 
indeed inhibit appreciation, as Mohammad Sadiq asserted some fifty years 
ago: “Dakkani literature [is] more than ever the province of the specialist. It 
is so excessively archaic that a layman can neither understand nor appreciate 
it. For the student of Urdu literature it can at best be an acquired taste and 
no more.'23 

But almost all literature is an acquired taste, and that is no small thing. 
Furthermore, the language is indeed archaic and often puzzling to the modern 
reader. Nevertheless Dakani may compare favorably, for many, with the rather 
dry rigidity produced by the modern communalization of culture. They may 
well recognize Dakani ghazal as yet another poetic style with its own aesthetic 
merits, reflecting the multiple strands that would have informed any lyric pro- 
duction in many parts of India during the late premodern era. 


Historical Development of Literary Values and Ideals 


What makes a good ghazal was codified long after the heydey of Dakani court 
culture. It seems entirely plausible to me that Dakani poet-kings did not 


21 Mughal armies, after fifty years of campaigning, finally conquered Bijapur and Golconda 
in 1686 and 1687 respectively. Mughal domination of south-central India lasted less 
than a half-century, and Dakani literature again began to flourish in eighteenth-century 
Hyderabad, but cultural trends developed in new ways. For discussion of this period in 
Urdu literature see Faruqi, Early Urdu Literary Cultures, and Petievich, “The Feminine 
Voice in the Urdu Ghazal,’ “Dakani’s Radha-Krishna Imagery and Canon Formation in 
Urdu.” For examples see Petievich, When Men Speak as Women, 2007. 

22  Virahini is the most common term, in much Indic lyric poetry, for a woman dwelling in 
separation from her beloved. 

23. Sadiq, A History of Classical Urdu Literature, 43. 
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engage with the theory of universal appeal that required the lyrical-mystical 
conflation we see in Urdu literary criticism of the later nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries. From perusing the works of Dakani poets, it is also clear that the 
same kings who engaged in what I have called literary autoeroticism also com- 
posed lyrics that would fulfill the ideals of the Glorious Tradition, as we saw in 
the final three she’rs of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah's ghazal above. 

It is almost clichéd to observe that cultural tradition filters upward, but the 
point bears repeating here. By “upward” I mean from the early practitioners of 
Urdu or “proto-Urdu’ court poetry to the critics who laid out the rules by which 
we are to evaluate and enjoy Urdu poetry (and again I refer to such authors as 
Muhammad Husayn Azad, Altaf Husayn Hali, et al.). I do not think that Dakani 
poets, royal or otherwise, felt that to celebrate the Deccan, and India, and the 
life of the court, was to diminish the value of their lyrics. Perhaps the solipsism 
of kingship allowed them to think of their own concerns as universal, even 
when they were focused on being competed for by numbers of women whose 
actual fates were intrinsically tied to pleasing them. 

The Dakanis of the seventeenth century did not need to be as self-conscious 
as the Hindustanis of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries: they were 
kings, and Dakanis, and Indians as much as they were Muslims who looked 
eventually back to Persianate cultural tradition for their expressive models. 
And they were very much experimenters with language, just as were the north- 
erners who came later. In the late nineteenth century, however—as I have 
written before—the stakes were entirely different. The boundaries around 
Indo-Muslim court culture were being drawn ever more tightly as the Mughals 
and post-Mughals were increasingly challenged (and vanquished) by British 
incursions into what had long been their domain. By drawing the boundaries 
ever more tightly—by rendering actual geography irrelevant—these rulers in 
severe political decline could suggest that even if there were no actual territory 
available to them, their realm could not be denied because who they were and 
what they stood for superceded mundane geography. 


Appendix 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah: “Beloved, I’m mad for the sight of you” 
Beloved, I’m mad for the sight of you: 


Sweetheart, come lay your breast 
On mine. 
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Sweetheart, take my hand (and me) 
Under your protection 

And may it, at every moment, 

Strike fear in those others mad for you. 


Ply me from moment to moment with love’s cup: 
You are my mate in this world and the next. 


I would not fix you in my eyes 
I'd lock you in my heart, sweetheart, 
My life companion. 


In contemplation of my love 
I'm drunk and drunk again 
Swaying in the “third eye” of Separation.*4 


When even for a moment 
Isee inside my lover 
My eyes are filled with seven oceans’ bounty. 


By the grace of the Prophet, Qutb Shah’s sweetheart said: 
I'll please you at every moment 
Plying your lips with love’s cup. 


‘Abdullah: “Sweetheart, the time is ripe” 


Sweetheart, the time is ripe— 
I've seen the omens— 

The hour has come: 

Drink this cup, Intoxicating One 
And don't be shy—be joyful! 


Look at my state 
A girl in love 
I'm young and naive as can be 


Burning within to see my own ruin. 


24 I’m taking the word baind to refer to a woman’s forehead ornament, which rests near the 
location of the “third” or “inner eye.” 
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Night passes but I can’t sleep 
Hold me close, my dear! 

I'm telling you I’m overcome 
With passion for you, dear! 


It’s morning time, 

Cool breezes all around: 

Come to me once in the garden 

And let the laden fruit trees tremble! 


Seeing the variegated flowers as roses 
The nightingales raise a delighted clamor; 
The tree branches sway like swings 
Scattering tulip petals all around. 


Dispelled is the great darkness, 
Illuminated by dawn’s light: 

Come, my magic-throated sweetheart, 
Come sing me “Rag Bhupali!” 


O God, the king seeks the blessing of Your Prophet: 
For as long as there’s a moon in the sky— 

Even a hundred thousand years— 

Let ‘Abdullah live! 


‘Ali Adil Shah 11: “It’s Always a Joy” 


25 


It’s always a joy when my lover?5 
Sashays into my courtyard 
Eyes loitering amorously. 


Marvelous how soothing it is to observe 
The lustre of those eyes 


Like two effulgent moons beaming from his face. 


I burst with joy, my heart like a garden in bloom 
When we join hands and stroll round and round the garden. 


Gender grammatically ambiguous. 
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A blanket of all manner of flowers 
Is spread upon the bed: 
I rejoice, uniting with my love—we’re home! 


I go half-limbed in the shade 

Of my love’s encompassing gaze 
Ilie abed, my heart undone 

in any number of ways. 


Swirling round and round, the cup of union drunk, 
It seems as though my lover dwells 
Always within my heart. 


I test his form and color with a touchstone: 
my lover shines like the sun 
In countless ways. 


When my lot improves and 

I'm honored most of all— 
When Shahi begins to love me— 
May we stay attached forever! 
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CHAPTER 5 


Continuing the Tradition: A Commentary on the 
“Neglected” Verses of Ghalib 


Mehr Afshan Faroogi 
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Concentrating on making poems, 
Is in fact nothing but a prison house of silence entirely; 
The smoke from the guttering candle is like a soundless chain. 


ASADULLAH KHAN GHALIB 


The great Urdu and Persian poet Asadullah Khan Ghalib’s (1797-1869) current 
divan contains less than half of the verses he actually composed, as he was an 
exacting and selective editor. Much of the discarded work belongs to his early 
period when he was more prolific and his poetic language was closer to Persian 
than Urdu. In this period his themes were so abstruse as to the point of being 
perplexing and recondite. Ghalib began composing verses at the early age of 
eleven or twelve, and had written many of his best-known ghazals by the time 
he was nineteen. His first and earliest divan is dated 1816. Ghalib wrote first in 
Urdu—then for a long period only in Persian. He returned to Urdu after 1854 
when he was appointed the royal tutor to the last Mughal Emperor, Bahadur 
Shah Zafar. 

While five editions of Ghalib’s Urdu divan were published in his life- 
time, starting with the first edition in 1841 and the last in 1863, the editions 
offer a mere 1,800 or so of the 4,209 verses composed by Ghalib. Most of the 
early work seemed to have disappeared, until a manuscript was discovered 
in 1918 nearly fifty years after the great poet’s death.! An edition of the early, 


1 This is the famous Nuskhah-i Hamidtyyah. It was first alluded to by Sayyid Sulaiman Nadvi in 
1918; he saw it in Bhopal. At that time it was in the possession of Abdur Rahman Bijnuri, who 
was preparing it for publication for Anjuman-i Taraqqi-i Urdu. The untimely death of Bijnti 
left the task unfinished. Subsequently it was edited by Mufti Anvarul Haqq and published 
in 1921. 
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discarded poetry was first published in 1921 in Bhopal, India.? Although the 
edition created a ripple in the Urdu literary world, it produced only one 
commentary, ‘Abdul Bari Asi’s Sharh-i Kalam-i Ghalib (Commentary on 
Ghalib’s poetry [Lucknow, 1931]). Most scholars were of the opinion that the 
discarded poetry was too obscure, even meaningless, to merit deeper analysis; 
besides, it had already been put aside by the poet himself. The mustarad divan 
has not received the attention it deserves. It is difficult to get a comprehensive 
picture of Ghalib’s work by dividing it into portions or ignoring his early output 
altogether. 

In 1969, the centenary of Ghalib’s death was celebrated with enthusiasm 
and a flurry of scholarly conferences and publications followed. An unfore- 
seen, serendipitous moment was the unveiling of a manuscript in Ghalib’s own 
hand that included almost all his early poetry.? While the manuscript was pub- 
lished and feted, once again the rejected verses did not draw commentaries 
or formal analysis. The verses that were not included in Ghalib’s current divan 
inspired only one new tashrih (commentary). Gian Chand Jain’s monumental 
though somewhat laconic commentary was published in 1971. 

I was drawn to taking a closer look at Ghalib when I was invited to write 
a paper for a panel in honor of Professor Frances Pritchett, who retired from 
Columbia University in 2013. Pritchett’s erudite commentary on Ghalib’s cur- 
rent divan, A Desertful of Roses, is undoubtedly among the best known and 
most accessed of the numerous commentaries on the Urdu divan of Ghalib. 
Shamsur Rahman Farugqi, had initiated a vigorous tafhim of Ghalib’s well- 
known verses in 1968, when he began a column in Shabkhoon titled Tafhim-i 
Ghalib. Faruqi’s Tafhim aimed at reexamining and interrogating some of the 
noted commentaries on Ghalib’s current divan with a view to show that many 
of the shirs that had been dismissed as meaningless (muhmal) or incom- 
prehensible were actually brilliant compositions with intricate metaphors. 
Faruqi’s monthly column/commentary continued for nearly two decades and 
was compiled and published as a book. The column sparked a lot of interest 
and some controversy regarding interpretation. 

Thad been introduced to Ghalib at very early age and even memorized a 
unique ghazal from the mustarad divan then. 


2 Mufti Anvarul Haq was the director of education of the princely state of Bhopal. A later 
edition, Divan-i Ghalib, Nuskhah-i Hamidtyyah, by Hamid Ahmad Khan (Lahore: Majlis-i 
Taraqqi-i Adab, 1969) is more reliable. 

3 This manuscript is known by several names: Nuskhah-i Arshizadah, Nuskhah-i Amroha, 
Nuskhah-i Bhopal bah khatt-i Ghalib. A facsimile edition was published soon after its unveil- 
ing; first in the Urdu journal Nuqush. Another separate, limited edition was brought out by 
Akbar ‘Ali Khan ‘Arshizadah in September 1969. 
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I must admit that I had not gone beyond that one ghazal memorized in 
childhood nor thought about the mustarad kalam until this past year when 
I decided to write a paper on the so-called discarded poetry of Ghalib. In my 
paper I inquire why Ghalib decided to exclude a large section of his poetry, 
and examine how posterity responded to the self-imposed editorial exci- 
sion. I decided to pursue this project further and produce a commentary on 
selected ghazals from the mustarad divan. In the nineteenth-century Urdu 
milieu, a poem had to be read aloud to an audience for instant comprehen- 
sion and response. Much of Ghalib’s early poetry was full of complex allusions 
and metaphors, further complicated by use of esoteric Persian language that 
could not easily be decoded in an aural setting. Reading the same verses now 
(albeit with a Persian dictionary or a special glossary) is a different experience 
altogether. Urdu literary critics, notably Shibli Nu‘mani, were skeptical of this 
style of poetry known technically as khiyal-bandi (literally, “catching an idea’) 
that Ghalib favored. The ideas are farfetched and convoluted, but startling 
once unraveled. Adverse criticism compelled later poets to abandon this style 
of poetry. Ghalib, the last and greatest stylist of this form, also felt constrained 
to weed out many of the verses that seemed difficult or obscure. Undoubtedly, 
it was peer pressure that made Ghalib prune and trim his divan. It is no coinci- 
dence that the last page of the Hamidiyyah manuscript has this quatrain: 


aD Neb ie Se aa 
Hote L fs 
Vu deca) 


Oa es Sa 


My poetry is difficult, O heart, 

The learned critics on listening to it ask me 

To write less complex verses; 

Writing poetry is difficult, and not writing is difficult too. 


One of the challenges of my project is to find a suitable term in English for the 
word mustarad, and also whether mustarad is an appropriate adjective in itself 
to describe the verses that were not included. There are synonyms available 
in Urdu used to refer to these verses: galamzad, matruk, and ghayr mutadavil. 
Of these, ghayr mutadavil (not current) seems to be the closest to describing 
the corpus not included in the current divan. I am toying with “lesser known” 
or “neglected” verses as alternatives to “not current.” Thus far I have stuck with 
“rejected” (in quotation marks), taking a cue from Ghalib’s Dibacah to his 
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current divan, where he made clear that any verses of his found (attributed to 
him) outside of the divan be dismissed as not being his. 

The goal is to select and translate into English some fifty or so ghazals from 
the rejected corpus with a commentary on each verse. Although an entire 
ghazal may yield only two or three excellent shi‘rs, I decided not to “pluck” 
verses from ghazals but present the full ghazal so that the verses can be enjoyed 
in the proper context. In short, I will be presenting a selection of the mustarad 
kalam. This is done in English instead of Urdu in order to bring Ghalib to a 
wider, more inclusive audience. For readers of Urdu it will be an experience of 
discovering how close yet how far we are from the English rendition. 

In my effort to understand what was going on in Ghalib’s mind when he 


made his selection I examined his first intikhab, Gul-i rand, and also his very 
last one done at the behest of the Navab of Rampur in 1866. Generally speak- 
ing Ghalib was inclined to exclude verses, even entire ghazals that had obscure 
mazmuns. He was striving to please his readers and critics. In the process, he 
weeded out some excellent poetry. Here, Iam presenting a full ghazal compris- 
ing nine shi’rs from the mustarad kalam, which I think deserves to be among 
the very best Urdu ghazals. It was composed before 1821.5 


elt al 
? a 
elt aescl Ati fen, 


If despondency shouldn't arise, stricture has a wonderful ambience; 
The vastness of desire is like a hundred breezes that blow across a single 
terrace. 


4 Gul-i Ra‘na presents 455 Urdu shi‘rs and the 1866 edition has 878. The current divan has 1802 
shirs. A complete divan or kulliyat would comprise 4209 shi‘s. The following is a summary of 
the published editions of Divan-i Ghalib: 

First edition, Delhi, Matba‘ Sayyidul Akhbar, October 1841, total verses 1094. 


ae 


Second edition, Delhi, Matba‘ Darul Salam, May 1847, total verses 158. 

Third edition, Delhi Matba‘ Ahmadi, July 1861, total verses 1796. 

Fourth edition, Kanpur, Matba‘ Nizami, June/July 1862, total verses 1802. 

. Fifth edition, Agra, Matba‘ Mufid Khal®iq, June/July 1863, total verses 1795. 

5 Hushiiale iHamidiyyah, 198-99; Nuskhah-i Arshi, 101-2 (ghazal no, 223); Raza, 247; Jain, ghazal 


vp wp 


no. 217. 
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Vocabulary 
Yas: despondency, disappointment 
Tangi: stricture; narrowness of (mental or physical) space 
‘Ajab fiza: wonderful or strange ambience 
Sar khencna: To arise, to appear 
Vus‘at: breadth, extent 
Vus‘atgah-i tamanna: the expanse of the territory or area of desire 
Bam: terrace 
Hava: breeze; desire 


Comments 
Stricture can be enjoyable if despondency doesn't raise its head. The space of 
hope and desire is vast. It’s a terrace where hundreds of breezes blow. 

A very interesting, masterly shi with a flow (ravdni) unusual for Ghalib’s 
early verses. The theme is not profound but there is a sense of expansiveness, 
or spaciousness of imagination. Note the deft employment of tangi, one of 
Ghalib’s favorite words because of its multivalence. Here too, it implies both 
scarcity and narrowness. ‘Ajab fiza works perfectly with both meanings and 
adds a sense of mystery. 

The second hemistich complements the first perfectly. Desire is boundless 
even if the protagonist is confined or restrained in a narrow space or circum- 
stance. The contrastive agreement between yak (one) and sad (hundred) and 
between tangi (narrowness) and vus‘at (spaciousness) aesthetically perfects 
the depiction of ajab fiza. 

Yak bam and sad hava are joined with a vay, but it is not a simple vav-i 
‘atf: It is, in fact, vav-i tashbihi. That is, it creates two situations: yak bam is 
equivalent to a hundred breezes. And, yak bam is the same as a hundred 
breezes. 

A new idea is broached by the suggestion that disappointment can curb or 
sour the imaginings of desire. Yas implies giving up hope and poetically equals 
an emotive cognizance that the desired objective will never be achieved. 
Tamanna on the other hand has possibilities of realization. The word hava 
becomes most interesting in the context of tamanna. If we read it to mean 
“desire,” then the narrator seems to tell us that a hundred or myriad desires 
can be generated or made active by just observing from a terrace. Sad hava 
has another meaning: from the one terrace you can enter a world of myriad 
breezes. Every word is well chosen and the rabt between the two lines is 
smooth unlike so many shi‘rs from the early verses where one line is perfect 
and the other forced. 
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Translation 1: 

The sound of one echo is enough to destruct the two worlds; 
For those who broke the wine jug, 

The mountains are blood money. 


Translation 2: 

Take the trouble to utter a single cry, 

The whole world will be destroyed. 

For those whose stoups of wine are broken: 
The mountain is the blood money. 


Vocabulary 
Barham zadan: to put upside down; to destroy; to lay waste 
Taklif dena: to ask (someone) to do something, especially a difficult thing; to 
entice (someone) 
Mina: a jug or stoup of wine, which was often made of stone olden times 
Mina shikstagan: those who drink wine; those whose stoup of wine is broken 
Kuhsar: mountain 
Khin baha: blood money 


Comments 
The shi is obscure; hence there are two translations. 

One echo from breaking the wine jug is powerful enough to disarray the 
two worlds. Mind is made of stone so it has an affinity with kuhsar (moun- 
tains). As such mountains are blood money for breaking the mina. Obviously, 
the breaking is symbolic of a deeper upheaval, perhaps surrender, but it is also 
a sacrilege, hence blood money. But this question begs to answering: Who are 
the mana shikastagan? And why is the sound so powerful that it can destroy 
two worlds? 

Perhaps another way of reading this ambiguous verse is to go with a theo- 
sophical interpretation. Mind shikastagan are those who have renounced the 
world. It is a convention that those who wish to give up wine drinking break 
all the appurtenances of drinking, like the stoup, the jug, the cup, the glass. 
Those whose stoups of wine are broken (have been broken, by some agency, 
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or by themselves) will be given a whole mountain, or series of mountains, 
by way of compensation (blood money). The stoup of wine is clearly a met- 
aphor for the world, or the mundane worldly connections. Ghalib brilliantly 
employs the metaphor mina shikastan to a literal and metaphysical end: those 
whose stoup of wine is broken have renounced the world. Or literally, those 
who drink wine freely and when their stoup is empty throw it away in dis- 
gust (this is also a convention: to toss aside the jug, etc., when there is no wine 
left. Thus those who drink and have now their stoups broken will ultimately 
inherit a whole mountain by way of compensation. In other words, those who 
renounce the world, have ample (spiritual) recompense for their brave deed of 
renunciation. 

The sada could be the sada of Hu. According to Sufi thought, God is best 
described simply as Hu or “He”; thus the famous Sufi chant Allah hu. Some Sufis 
also believe that if someone utters the word Hu with resounding power and 
conviction, the world will be destroyed or become empty, because only God 
exists and once you invoke Him, everything else disappears. This is the deriva- 
tion of the idiom Au ka ‘alam which means total desolation and emptiness. 


fA here LF 


Concentrating on making poems 
Is in fact nothing but a prison house of silence entirely; 
The smoke from the guttering candle is like a soundless chain. 


Vocabulary 
Fikr-i sukhan: to try to compose poetry; to sit down, or to intend to write a 
poem, or poetry; to deliberate upon the poem as one starts to compose 
Yak insha’: entirely, through the whole act of writing (or even intent to write) 
Zindan: prison 
Zindani-i khamoshi: prisoner of silence 
Did-i ciragh: smoke from a lamp or candle 


Comments 
The angst or the concentrated restlessness that is the main part of the process 
of creating a poem is like a prison of silence. That is, a poet can compose only 
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when there is quietude. One usually wrote at night with the aid of a lamp or 
candle. The smoke from the lamp spirals like a silent chain to become a meta- 
phor for the ephemeral imagination and struggle to put thought into words. 
But more importantly, Ghalib is saying that a poet is rarely able to express him- 
self. Whatever he imagines is too delicate, too evanescent (in Shelley's words) 
to be constant. The language is a poor companion in the poetic journey. 

This shi7, glittering with rare metaphors, is an important statement in poet- 
ics as well. More than any other poetic tradition in the world, the poets of 
Sabk-i Hindi often complained that the language didn’t keep pace with thought. 
Another aspect of the same point is to extol silence as superior to speech. Bedil 
has used these two themes in abundance. Ghalib has also a whole range of 
verses in his Persian poetry on these two themes. 


9 Lib bn joie 
a bilip bd. Ml 


Metricality worth the two worlds could be sacrificed over 
The sound of one cry of grief. 

The line of verse in the reed’s lament 

is non-metrical in a thousand places. 


Vocabulary 
Mauzuné: meter; the quality of poetry, hence poetry itself; well-measured or of 
proper quantity of rhythm such as in a verse 
Saz: wherewithal; harmoniousness; capacity or capability; style or manner; a 
musical instrument 
Misra‘ hemistich 
Saktah: break in meter; halt in meter 


Comments 
The voice of pain is worth more than all the mauzin voices of the world. Even 
the notes from the flute are not equal to the voice of pain, because the notes 
from the flute can falter. 

In a way, Ghalib is extending the theme of the previous shir. A poet’s com- 
mand of a verse is at best external, even mechanical, on the token of his 
reliance on artificial devices such as the meter. The Urdu metrical system is 
quantitative, so in theory anyone can compose a metrical text. The voice of 
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pain or grief comes from the heart: it is not contrived or mechanical. Even the 
reed flute whose sound is similar to the human voice cannot compete with 
the voice of pain, because the reed’s sound, although routinely described as a 
lament, is after all man made: it is the product of someone breathing or blow- 
ing into it. 

The phrase ndalah-i nay is supported by the famous opening line of Rumi’s 
masnavi: 


Listen to the reed, when its narrates its tale 
And complains against the pains of separation 


The word saz as used here by Ghalib is a feat of expression. Sdz has a variety 
of meanings and many of them fit the line’s intent beautifully. The commonest 
meaning (a musical instrument) is also quite appropriate. 


cilsz weLeeiya 
cz b Prely Je Wo: or! 


For how long will it be possible for me to go on yawning in my craving 
for wine? 

Drinking is like walking: 

Every cup of wine gives you energy and motion. 


Vocabulary 
Dars: lesson 
Kharam: gait, walk, promenade 
Ta kay: for how long? 
Ravani: the state of motion, movement; flow, flux, fluency, effusion 
Ghafil: unmindful, ignorant, unaware, forgetful, non-chalant 
Khamyazah: a yawn that signals longing for wine; yawn (due to sleepiness, 
etc.); strong desire for something (especially, khamyazah khencna) 
Paymanah: wine glass 


Comments 
A complicated shi’, which should be remembered for its novel metaphors and 
abstract imagery. Other commentators (Asa, Kanturi, and Jain) seem a bit con- 
fused in interpreting the ambiguities of this shi‘tr. 
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Khamyazah-i ravani conveys the strong desire to get going, to flow, be in 
motion. The person addressed is still trying to learn how to walk, how to put 
one foot in front of the other. So how long will this pedagogic activity go on? 
Don't you know that the wave of the wine has the power to be ravan? That 
which you seek has no signs but footprints of those who went before you. 
That is to say, the wine of ravdni is to be found only in the footsteps of your 
predecessors. 

So what is this ravani and who is eager for it? Obviously, it is the poet, the 
protagonist, who is still trying to acquire bookish learning in the art of poetry. 
The fact is that poetry can be learnt only by example. In a Persian verse, Ghalib 
has expressed the same theme: 


Don’t hurry forward futilely; keep to the path of those who know the way; 
You, like whom thousands of others who came to walk the road to poetry 
and went away! 


lose ah, oe 
ela faler 


O radiant manifestation 

Bring into circulation hundreds of wine cups of comfort and contentment! 
[Because] My wonder-hungry eyes seek to be bewildered by your each 
and every coquettish sway. 


Vocabulary 
Tajalli: manifestation, luster, brilliance, lightning, 
Cashm-i tahayyur aghosh: eyes which have wonder in their embrace, that is, 
eyes which are fully struck by wonder 
Makhmir: one who is drunk® 
Ada: graceful manner or style, amorous gestures, coquetry, beauty 


6 Connotatively can mean thirsty. 
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Comments 
O beloved’s radiant manifestation, bring a hundred glasses of soothing wine, 
because the wonderstruck eye is wallowing in your every move. 
A person who is caught in the throes of a hangover is restless and seeks wine. 
The makhmiur state of hangover is when the participant fiends for more 
Thus makhmiir can imply thirsty as well. 


etc 1 Site Sh 
ely erly at yor 


I possess no voice, no baggage, and yet I invite a whole reed jungle to a 
feast; 

The storm of my heart’s lament doesn’t actually go beyond the wavy lines 
of my reed mat. 


Vocabulary 
Be nava7: a state of being voiceless, having no speech or song; indigence or 
destitution 
Barg: provisions or things for a journey; musical instrument; melody 
Nayastan: reed bed, reed thicket, or jungle 
Mauj-i buriya: the wavy design on a mat woven from reed bark or jute or 
both 


Comments 
Be nava’t means “a state of being voiceless and without possessions, destitute.” 
In this poem Ghalib has implied both. The protagonist has only one posses- 
sion, which is a biiriya or a reed mat with a wavy design. This silent, indigent 
protagonist invites a jungle of reeds for a feast of music. The protagonist's 
lament produces a storm, which does not go beyond the waves of his reed mat. 
The shi? presents a good example of another kind of novel conceit. 

The abstract image of be nava’ ties into the compounding usage of posses- 
sion (barg). The storm of laments rising in the protagonist's heart is aligned 
with the image of the waves crashing upon the surface of the the wave like pat- 
tern on the buriya (mat). Both the abstraction of be nava’t and the overwhelm- 
ing emotion of the storm are woven into the design on the mat. 
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Once more, yak has been used by Ghalib to great effect because it contains 
or subsumes the two meanings of be nava’.. Yak and sad (one and one hundred) 
is an amphibological congruity. A forest of bamboo implies a slew of musical 
instruments, particularly the flute, that are made from it. 

I have read the shir without the izafah. ‘Arshi reads it with the izafah: yak 
barg-i be navat which is perfectly valid. But yak barg benava’ is more piquant. 
It must be remembered that the first meaning of be nava’ in this shiT is “being 
voiceless, being bereft of or deprived of.” The theme becomes extremely pow- 
erful and tone somewhat satirical or self-mocking: I have no song, no tune, no 
voice, yet I am inviting a whole reed jungle to a feast of music. We know all the 
while that each reed is potentially a flute, and thus full of sound. 

The young poet’s metaphor, which is a triumph of the imagination, helps 
depict a parallel image in order to illustrate his penury: “The storm of my 
heart’s lament doesn’t actually go beyond the wavy lines of my reed mat.’ Sad 
tufan and mauj-i buriya help further ground that message. 

This verse is clearly about man’s vanity, or his folly and ambition. Also, it 
could be a satire on those who think much of themselves but are in fact living 
superfluous lives. 


Ub AGL 
VSL Seel Ries 


O rosebud of my longing, your palms adorned with henna, 
If you give me back my heart, I will tell you, 
What you hold in your fist. 


Vocabulary 
Ghuncah: bud or rosebud, a fist adorned with henna is like a rosebud 
Nigar: floral or other designs made on the palm of the hands or soles of the feet 
with henna 
Kaf-i nigarin: palm of the hand decorated with henna 


Comments 
The lover’s heart is in the beloved’s hennaed palm. The poet calls the closed 
palm the rosebud of desire. The structure of the verse heeds at least two dif- 
ferent readings: 
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—the beloved is holding the lover’s heart in her hennaed palm and is 
asking him to guess what she holds. He replies that she should return his 
heart first then he will tell. 


—He asks her for her heart and only then he will tell her what she holds. 
It’s a subtle conceit to describe the closed fist as the rose bud for which he 
longs, or the fist, which contains his longings. 


Beloved’s coquettishness is vividly established. Although the conversation 
reported is one-sided, it is obvious that the lover and beloved are sitting fac- 
ing each other and the lover is teasing and charming the conforming beloved. 
Such style of poetry is called mu‘amilah bandi or vaqi‘ah gu. Ghalib doesn’t go 
that route often but when he does it is to great effect. 


alr gly ye aw! Aly 
a be ey we 


Each of Asad’s laments has the theme of demanding justice: 
That is to say, the paper on which his poems are written 
Is the outer dress of his intent. 


Vocabulary 
Thram: the seamless garment worn by the Hajj pilgrims before entering Mecca; 
the determination or resolution to enter upon the performance of Hajj; hence, 
any resolution, any intention (for some grave thing or matter) 
Dad khyahi: crying out for justice or praise 
Mudda 4: purpose, objective 


Comments 
Ghalib’s laments are his poems, always crying for justice and praise. The paper 
on which they are written is their veil, their clothing. 

Dad means both “justice” and “praise.” In the context of poetry, both may 
become one. To praise a good poem is to do justice to it. In the present context, 
the obscure poet suggests he is seeking praise (justice) for his poetry, other- 
wise deemed as difficult and hard to decrypt. 
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Ihram is a multivalent word in Arabic. However, thram bastan or ihram kar- 
dan in Persian also implies “to start on a project, to intend to do something.” 
Observe the following nuances of ihram in the poem: 


(1) Ihram bastan or kardan implies intention. It does not necessarily mean 
that the intention will be fulfilled. The poet is hinting that he may fail in 
fulfilling his intent. 

(2) Ihram isa sacred object; so is the paper on which poetry is written. 

I. Ihram is always white and seamless. So is the paper on which one 
writes. 

Il. The similarity between paper and plain, unsewn cloth is obvious. 

I. The hint of the “paper dress” worn by the supplicants is also clear. 


The speaker himself asserts that he is lamenting (nalah). This brings us back 
to the qurban-i saz-i yak dard: A cry of pain is more powerful than the ‘rhyme’ 
and reason of both worlds. 

The shift from a literary culture based primarily on handwritten manuscripts 
that were produced for an elite readership to one dominated by mechanical 
print constitutes one of the most crucial changes in the literary history of the 
Indian subcontinent. While the introduction of print technology in India can 
be traced to missionaries working several decades after the Gutenberg, it was 
only in the 19" century that its usage was widely socialized among Indian 
intellectuals of the time. How did the spread of print affect the production, 
circulation, and consumption of literature? Certainly, Ghalib seems to be 
deeply engaged with the production of his work through the print medium. 
Nonetheless it would be a stretch to claim that the move from manuscript to 
print culture prompted Ghalib to drastically edit his poetry. My study of the 
so-called rejected verses indicates that Ghalib carefully screened his corpus for 
excessive repetition of themes. Since his poetry is so abstract, he also tended to 
prune the obscure verses for the sake of a wider readership that he must have 
foreseen in the wake of publication. A comparison of the poetry in the cur- 
rent divan with the corpus of rejected verses shows that the latter as a whole 
is more obscure. However, there are many ghazals that could have been saved 
from Ghalib’s editorial flourishes. In fact, a good many verses have escaped 
from the proverbial trash can and rejoined the mainstream. While I respect 
Ghalib’s editorial choices, and because the ‘unpublished’ verses have now been 
published, a fresh scrutiny is in order as literary tastes and trends change over 
time. New generation of readers must read Ghalib beyond what is available in 
the current divan. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Voyeur Candle, Tattler Candle: The Semiotics of 
nayikabheda in Ghalib’s Urdu Divan 39.1 


Satyanarayana Hegde 


Below, based on the interpretative strategies of Saamsur Rahman Faruqi and 
Mir al-Sayyid Ghulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgrami, I detach Ghalib’s Urdu divan 39.1 
from its default Islamicate-Sufi context and graft it in the Sanskritic-Brahminic 
nayikabheda frame, indulging in an “aberrant” decoding of this text's domi- 
nant, primary code, semiotically “opening” a “closed” text. 


Another Commentary? 


Commentaries on the Urdu dévan of Mirza Asadullah Baig Khan Ghalib (1797- 
1869 CE, hereafter “Ghalib”) are a century—or longer—old genre in Ghalib 
studies. “Even though saying anything about Ghalib now is equivalent to chew- 
ing already-chewed morsels (cabde hue nivalon ko dubarah cabane ke barabar 
hai), still here and there among these pages you might yet find something spo- 
ken anew.” There is, sensu stricto, no finished commentary. I'll be commenting 
on Ghalib Urdu divan 39.1 (hereafter “39.1”): 


At night 

When the beloved 
Was resplendent 

In privacy’s seclusion 
Every candle’s wick 
Was a thorn 

In the lantern’s robe? 


1 Faruqi, “Arz-i Musannif,’ 8. 
2 Urdu text in Riza, Divan-i Ghalib Kamil Nuskhah-i Riza, 160. All translations of the poems 
cited are my own, unless specifically mentioned. 
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The jalvah-i mahbub Isotopy 


I'll quote here excerpts from Shamsur Rahman Faruqi’s commentary on 39.1: 


The real reason for the candle’s agitation is hidden in the second distich’s 
phrase “assembly-illuminer.” (1) The beloved was an assembly-illuminer, 
which is also the candle’s quality. The candle, seeing its brightness and 
sparkle dimmed and its power of illumining the assembly reduced, was 
burning in envy and was therefore agitated; (2) The candle wanted to 
throw off its dress which was pricking its body like a thorn, so as to divest 
itself of its dress and be nude in front of the beloved, so that the beauty 
of the unveiled beloved and the lantern-less candle could confront each 
other; (3) The lantern came in the way of the radiant beloved (jalvah-i 
mahbub) and the candle. The candle detested this obstruction, and was 
eager to throw off the lantern so as to be able to freely visit the radiant 
beloved.... 

Perhaps no commentator pondered over the point that commentary 
remains incomplete till an argument’s furnished as to why the candle’s 
wick was pricking like a thorn in the lantern’s robes.... 

The arguments as to why the candle’s wick pricks the lantern’s robe 
like a thorn are as follows: the candle’s flame spills out of the lantern and 
reddens it. The lantern becomes hot and dry due to the candle’s heat. 
Redness, heat and dryness are symbols of agitation. The lantern in which 
redness and acrimony are radiating is in this state due to the candle’s 
wick and hence, it’s proved that the candle’s wick is pricking like a thorn 
in the lantern’s robe and because the lantern is the candle’s robe, the can- 
dle has “a thorn in its robe’ (that is, it’s agitated).3 


The second hemistich was originally “sham’ se yak khar dar pairahan-i 
fanus tha.”* The Persian hypotext® for 39.1 (not noted by any commentator) is 
Misavi Khan Fitrat’s distich: 


3 Farugi, Tafhim-i Ghalib, 71. 
4 Riza, Divan-i Ghalib Kamil Nuskhah-i Riza, 160n1. 
5 Genette theorizes that hypertextuality involves “any relationship uniting a text B (which 


I shall call the Aypertext) to an earlier text A (I shall, of course, call it the Aypotext), upon 


which it is grafted in a manner that is not that of commentary.... It may yet be of another 


kind such as text B not speaking of text A at all but being unable to exist, as such, without 


A, from which it originates through a process I shall provisionally call transformation, and 


which it consequently evokes more or less perceptibly without necessarily speaking of it or 


citing it.” Palimpsests: Literature in the Second Degree, 5. 
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The candlewick is a thorn 
In the lantern’s robe 

In every assembly 
Illumined 

By his fiery radiance® 


“Candle of the assembly” (sham‘imahjfil) is a traditional epithet for the beloved 
in Persian-Urdu poetics. This reading’s aboutness, its textual topic,” is radiance. 
Its isotopy,® the beloved’s radiance ( jalvah-imahbub), is of considerable antig- 
uity in Persian-Urdu poetics, from the ideologically overcoded? intertextual 
frame!° of Moses at Tur, the Sufi topos of hierophany (tajalli). 

Faruqi’s first reading implements a semantic disclosure! by blowing up”? 
“assembly-illuminer” (majlis faroz). This compound is composed of majlis 
(“assembly, congregation, company, party, meeting; convivial meeting; con- 
vention, congress, council, conference”) and faroz (illuminating). Majlis faroz 
therefore signifies the semantic properties of presence, prominence, and radi- 
ance, which are all from the same semantic field in that radiance, too, is an 
aspect of presence, since it pales other things into insignificance by its promi- 
nence. Faruqi glosses majlis faroz with jalvah-i mahbub. Jalvah is “to show one- 
self (dikhanda)...to put oneself on display...to show oneself in any special 
manner (numaish karna. .. kisi khas tarz se apne ta’tn zahir karna). To display 
oneself to people (apne ta’tn logon ko dikhana)...To be visible (namudar 
hona)...Spectacle (naggarah). Sighting (didar). To come forward (samne 
ana) ... Hierophany, brilliance (tajallt, nur).”!3 

Both tajalli and jalvah are from the triliteral Arabic root JA-LA-VA. khalvat 
is “the opposite of being visible, solitude, seclusion” (jalvah ka naqiz, tanha’t, 
‘alaihdgi). “A house devoid of outsiders/strangers” (makan ka ghayr se khalt 


6 Persian text in Dihkhuda 1970, 8:8. 

7 Eco, The Role of the Reader: Explorations in the Semiotics of Texts, 24, 26-27. 

8 Eco, Semiotics and the Philosophy of Language, 189-201. On the relation between topic and 
isotopy, see Eco, The Role of the Reader, 26-27. 

9 Eco, The Role of the Reader, 22. 

10 bid, 21. 

11 Eco, The Role of the Reader, 23, 228, 258, 260. 

12 Eco states that when faced with a lexeme, the reader “implements semantic disclosures 
or, in other words, actualizes nonmanifested properties (as well as merely suggested 
sememes) of the said lexeme. Semantic disclosures have a double role: they blow up cer- 
tain properties (making them textually relevant or pertinent) and narcotize some others.” 
The Role of the Reader, 23. 

13. Naiyyar, Nurul Lughat 2:396. 
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honda)... is an “empty spot” (khali jagah) ...“place of solitude” (tanhai kt 
jagah).'* Farugi doesn’t gloss khalvat, but most of the commentators gloss it 
as “to be empty, secluded, solitude, privacy.’ One of the meanings of khalvat 
is “solitude/privacy with the beloved and devoid of strangers/others. [It is] 
frequently used in the sense of solitude with God, in that God is the Eternal 
Beloved” (tanha bd m’ashig va khalt az aghyar. Aksar ba tanhai ba khuda itlaq 
mishavad ka ma‘shiq-i azalt ast). 

Namius is inter alia “reputation, fame, renown, esteem, honour; dignity,” 


nn 


“disgrace, reproach, shame; bashfulness, modesty, chastity,” “to keep secret,” 
“hide,” “conceal,” “to confide a secret,” “let in on a secret, make one’s confidant,” 
“confidant” (sahib-i raz); “one who knows a secret” (agah bar batin), “one espe- 
cially chosen to be entrusted with a secret” (kast ka makhsus bashad bar agah 


ni 


budan bar raz), “a secret,’ “a mystery” (sirr, raz)!” The idiom nami shakis- 
tah shudan means “revealing a secret” (ashkar shudan-i raz).!8 The majority of 
the commentators gloss namus as ‘ffat u ‘ismat. Tffat is “chastity, continence, 
purity, virtue” and ‘smat is “guarding, defending; keeping back (from sin or 
danger); a defence, guard, protection; continence, chastity; the pardah, or 
seclusion in which women are required to live.” A few gloss it as sharm o haya. 
Sharm is “shame, bashfulness, modesty, honour” and haya is“‘modesty, shy- 
ness, bashfulness, shame.” namus thus exhibits a strong semantic congruence 
(mundasibat) with khalvat. 

This isotopy blows up majlis faroz by narcotizing!? khalvat-i namis, ren- 
dering both khalvat and namis allotopic*® and ungrammatical.”' The jalvah-i 


14 ~~ Naiyyar, Narul Lughat 2:613. 

15 Dihkhuda 1970, 8:803. 

16 —Nafisi, Farhang-i Nafisi, 5:3607. 

17 Muin, An Intermediate Persian Dictionary, 4:4629. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Eco, The Role of the Reader, 23. 

20  Groupé 4, “Isotopie et allotopie: le fonctionnement rhétorique du text.” 

21 ~~ Riffaterre, The Semiotics of Poetry, 3 et passim; “The Interpretant in Literary Semiotics,” 
174. Ungrammaticalities are “intratextual anomalies—obscure wordings, phrasings that 
the context alone will not suffice to explain.” “Syllepsis,” 627. Cf. Todorov on the deci- 
sion to interpret triggered by “syntagmatic indices based on lack,” the “clearest example” 
of which is contradiction. Symbolism and Interpretation, 30. The intratextual anomaly 
here is the stark contradiction between khalvat-i namus and majlis faroz. No commen- 
tator problematizes this ungrammaticality, except for Shadan Bilgrami, who notes that 
“seclusion and assembly are mutually contradictory” (khalvat aur majlis do mutazad cizen 
hain) and ponders why “seclusion’s spoken of as assembly-illumining” (na ma‘lim khalvat 
ko majlis faroz kyon kaha), but his resolution of this contradiction is philologically inco- 
herent. Rihul Matalib ft Sharh-i Divan-i Ghalib, 180. 
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mahbub isotopy is philologically incoherent since it ascribes manifest, public 
visiblity to a beloved described as being in a chaste cloister. It thus renders 
namis especially impertinent.?? Ergo, Faruqi: 


Only the word “namis” fails to signify its complete meaning (bharpur 
kam nahin kar raha hai), but perhaps the young poet might be forgiven 
for this. 

If we think it over, the word namiis isn’t so very useless (bekar) either. 
One of the meanings of this word is is confidant (sahib-i raz). Only 
those persons who are in one sense or another confidants have access 
to the beloved’s cloister. Another thing is that women who don’t venture 
out of the house are also said to be namius. Even this meaning isn’t so 
unsuitable.” 


This reading’s semantic disclosure of kisvat-i_ fanus, that is, the lantern’s thin 
muslin drape (kisvat, “robe, habit, dress, apparel”) might also be problema- 
tized. fanus, semantically disclosed as “lantern,” can be posited as the candle’s 
“robes”: 


Though not 

A candle in a lantern, 
I too, 

In poverty 

Have no clothes 

Save 

House-walls.24 


This, however, leads to an ungrammaticality: 


The candlewick pricks the lantern’s robe like a thorn; 

The lantern’s robe is uncomfortable due to the candlewick’s pricking; 
The /antern therefore has a “thorn” in its robe; 

But the lantern is the candle’s robe; 

Therefore, the candlewick pricks the candle itself like a thorn; 

The candle therefore has a “thorn” in itsrobe; 

Hence, the candle is the lantern (and vice versa) 


22 “Ifa discourse exists, there must be a reason for it.” Todorov, “Syllepsis,” 28. 
23 Faruqi, Tafhim-i Ghalib, 72. 
24 ~~ Persian text in Zaydi, Divan-i Ghani, 86. 
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This displaces the semantic focus from the candle’s wick-thorn pricking 
another entity to its pricking the candle itself. This renders the lantern and its 
robe impertinent, since the wick can prick the candle even without a lantern 
and its robe. It also conflates the distinction between the lantern itself and 
its robe. Even if “lantern’s robe” metonymically signifies the lantern itself, 
this argument glosses kisvat-i fants as the candle’s robes instead of the lan- 
tern’s robes. This would be valid if the text spoke of the wicks pricking the 
candle’s robes, but the text explicitly talks of the wicks pricking the lantern’s 
robes. Lexically, the lantern has a thorn in its robe and not the candle. This 
reading purports to assign a reason why the candlewick is pricking the lan- 
tern’s robe like a thorn, but concludes that it is pricking the candle itself. 

Faruqi’s second reading is that the candle wanted to throw off its dress (ie., 
the lantern), which was pricking its body like a thorn, and be nude (‘uriyan) 
in front of the beloved, so that the beauty of the unveiled beloved (mahbub-i 
bt pardah) and the lantern-less candle (sham“i be fanus) could confront each 
other. This sartorial metaphor too implements the jalvah-i mahbub isotopy, 
since the jealous candle wants to compete (muqabilah) with the “assembly- 
illumining” beloved. be pardah (without veil; open, exposed), however, is bla- 
tantly allotopic with khalvat-inamis. There is also no reason adduced why the 
“dress” (the lantern) should prick the candle since lexically, as it is the candle- 
wicks that are pricking the lantern. 

Faruqi’s third reading is that the lantern was an obstruction between the 
candle and the radiant beloved and hence the candle was eager to throw off 
(utar phenke) the lantern in order to be able to freely visit (ziyarat) the resplen- 
dent beloved. This reading too implements the same isotopy and posits a 
radiant, manifest beloved and is hence allotopic with khalvat-i ndmis. It also 
adduces no reason as to why the beloved’s radiance in the first and second 
readings makes the candle envious and agitated, but here makes it eager to 
visit the same beloved. 


Retranslating and Recoding 39.1 
Is this isotopy the right “code” with which to “translate” 39.1? Faruqi states that 
Translation too is a type of interpretation and a part thereof (tarjumah 
bhi t‘abir ka ek tariqah aur t‘abtri karguzart hai) and isn’t limited merely 


to translation from an unknown or other language. We keep translating 
even from our own language in order to understand a text. Translation 
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failure leads to wrong commentary or interpretation in any language. 
And if the text is ironical or satirical, it is possible that a translation error 
might occur even in one’s own language. Lack of familiarity with textual 
conventions, or ignorance of a text's latent potentialities also cause fail- 
ure of translation from one’s own language. Sometimes a text is in the 
form of a code and must be decoded in order to be understood. If a wrong 
method is used to decode, it is akin to translating wrongly and is a failure 
of interpretation.?5 


Can 39.1 be retranslated and recoded? Retranslation here is deciding which 


semantic property of a lexeme to blow up and which to narcotize, necessitat- 


ing an inference based on abductive reasoning.”® Retranslation is thus resig- 


nification. I'll start with majlis faroz. Vajid metaphorically glosses majlis faroz 


as “one who brightens a gathering, that is, one who is present” and states that 


this “is used as a term of respect to indicate presence” (y‘ani majlis ka raushan 
karnevala y‘ant hazir u maujid. Majlis faroz hazir u maujid ko t‘agiman kahte 
hain).?’ There is bisemy (tham)?8 in khatlvat. “Solitude, seclusion” is its most 


25 
26 


27 
28 


Farudi, “T’abir ki Sharh,” 268. 

Abductive reasoning or abduction is connected to “inference to the best explanation” or 
perhaps inference to the most beautiful explanation. See Peirce, Collected Papers, 2:287, 
5.144—45, 181, 188-89, 6.455, 458-61, 469; Fann, Peirce’s Theory of Abduction; Eco, The Limits 
of Interpretation and Interpretation and Overinterpretation; Harman, “The Inference to the 
Best Explanation”; and Lipton, Inference to the Best Explanation. Cf. Davis discussing Eco 
on an interpretation being “interesting” and “rewarding” in Critical Excess: Overreading 
in Derrida, Deleuze, Levinas, Zizek, and Cavell, 170. Abduction has the logical form of an 
inverse modus ponens (also called “affirming the antecedent”) and is inferring back- 
ward from consequent to antecedent. Therefore, abduction is also termed “retroductive 
reasoning” or retroduction. Eco says that there’s an “undercoded abduction when the 
rule must be selected among a series of equiprobable alternatives. ... The decision as to 
whether certain properties (belonging to the meaning of a term) must be blown up or 
narcotized represents a good case of undercoded abduction. Thagard calls this type of 
reasoning an abduction stricto sensu: the rule selected can be, in a certain co-text, the 
most plausible one, but it is not certain whether it is the most correct or the only cor- 
rect one. Thus the explanation is entertained, waiting for further tests.’ Semiotics and the 
Philosophy of Language, 42. 

Dakni, Sharh-i Divan-i Urdi-i Ghalib maustim bih Vijdan-i Tahqigq, 16. 

See Faruqi, Urdit Ghazal key Aham Mor, 39-128, for an excellent discussion of ham and 
cognate devices. 
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salient meaning,?° but its nonsalient meaning®° is “copulation” (mujama‘at 
kardan),*! “sexual intercourse.” khalvat-i sahih/sahthd is “to be alone” (tanha 
honda), “a husband and wife’s meeting for lovemaking at a place devoid of oth- 
ers” (khavind joru ka hambistart ke liye aist jagah ikattha honda. jahan kot aur 
na ho), khalvat karna is “to make love, connected to marital lovemaking” 
(hum suhbat honda. khalvat-i sahtha karne se murad hoti hai).** Khalvat is also 
“a place where there is no other person except intimates/ confidants” (jai ka 
juz maharim shakhs-i digari dar anja nabashad).3 Juristically, khalvat is pri- 
vacy and seclusion between a potentially marriageable man and an unmarried 
woman and hence a euphemism (kind@yah) for illicit fornication. A tradition 
recorded in al-Tirmizi (no. 930) on the authority of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab states 
that Muhammad said: “A man and woman don't remain alone in seclusion 
except that the third amongst them is Satan.’34 
Fanus, too, is bisemic. The nonsalient meaning of fanus is “a whisperer, 
a tale-bearer, a pickthank,’ “calumniator and tale-bearer” (nammam u 
Sukhancin),?° “slanderer” (sukhancin).3° The Ghiydsul Lughat glosses fanis 
thus: “The original meaning is talebearer (sukhancin). A lantern draped over a 
candle is so called since it emits/spreads light.”3? Amongst the commentators, 
Merathi and Vajid mention this etymology, but don’t amalgamate this sense 
with the other cotextual lexemes: “Talebearer and calumniator (ghammdz aur 
sukhan cin). A candle is called fanis because it manifests and reveals light.’*8 
“The true (literal) meaning of fanis is tell-tale and slanderer (ghammdz aur 
cughalkhor), but even the balloon-like covering of a candle is called fanis 
since it doesn’t conceal the lamp’s light, as if ‘slandering’ it, just like a slanderer 
doesn't conceal anything revealed to him.”39 


29 For the “im-mediate” meaning, the ma‘ni-i garib, cf. the graded salience hypothesis in 
Giora, On Our Mind: Salience, Context and Figurative Language. Salience is a function of a 
lexeme’s frequency, familiarity, conventionality, and stereotypicality. Ibid., 15. 

30 ~The “mediate” meaning, the ma‘nt-i gharib. 

31 Dihkhuda, 8:804. 

32 = Naiyyar, Nurul Lughat 2:613. 

33. Dihkhuda, 8:804. 

34 The Zammul Hawa (Censure of passion) of Abi’ Faraj ‘Abdul Rahman b. ‘Altul Baghdadi, 
called Ibnul Jauzi (d. 597/1200), cites several hadiths on “Satan” being the “third” when a 
man and a woman are in seclusion. al-Baghdadi, Dhammul-Hawa, 147-48. 

35  ~=Nafisi, Farhang-i Nafisi, 4:2012. 

36 = Naiyyar, 3:608. 

37 Rampur, Ghiyasul lughat, 634. 

38 = Merathi, Hall-i Kulliyat-i Urdit-i Mirza Ghalib Dihlavi, 54. 

39 — Dakni, Sharh-i Divan-i Urdit-i Ghalib mausiim bih Vijdan-i Tahqiq, 15. 
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Since faniis can be disclosed as “tattler,” I'll abductively (“Abductively” 
here is from the word “abduction” which refers to the concept of “abductive 
reasoning”, again a term from literary semiotics, elucidated in fn. 26 supra) 
infer it as signifying*° a candle.*! The candle is a bisemic image, signifying both 
silence as well as locution in Persian-Urdu poetics. Zabdn is both “the tongue; 
language, dialect, idiom, speech’; as well as “a flame.” sukhan, “speech,” is from 
the Arabic SU-KH-N, “hot, warm.’ “Fire-tongue” (atish-zaban) is “eloquent, 
rhetorical”; “fire-breath” (atish-nafas) and “fiery-speeched” (atishin-bayan) 
both mean “eloquent,” “fiery-tongued” (atishin zaban) is “a fluent speaker,’ and 
“fire-worded” (atishin-sukhan) is “eloquent.” The association of fire and speech 
is an ancient topos: “speech is based on fire” (agnir me vaci sritah),*? “speech is 
fire” (vag evagnih; vag va aydm agnir).*3 The “tattler” candle: 


Take the candle out 
Of the house 

And quench it 

So that 

It can’t tattle 

To the neighbors 
That you're here 
(Sa‘di, Kulliyyat)** 


The candle wanted 

To tattle 

Our lovemaking’s secrets 
Thank god 

Its heart’s secret 

Seized its tongue! 

(Hafiz, divan 87.2)45 


40 Following Eco I posit a sign not merely as “something stands for something else” (aliquid 
stat pro aliquot) or “something serves in place of something else” (supponit aliquid pro 
aliquot), but as an interpretative, reader-response schema involving cognitively relevant 
abductive inference. Semiotics and the Philosophy of Language, 14-45. 

41  Faruqi sahib was the first to suggest that Ghalib’s use of metaphor is semiotic. Faruqi, 
Intikhab-i Urdi Kulliyat-i Ghalib, 23. 

42 — Taittirtya Brahmana 3.10.8.16. 

43 Satapata Brahmana 3.2.2. 13; Satapata Brahmana 9.1.2.17. See also Chandogya Upanisad 
3.18.3, 5.7.1; Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 6.2.12. 

44 Persian text in Farighi, ed., Kulliyat-i Sa‘di, 600. 

45 Persian text in Khanlari, ed., Divan-i Hafiz, 1:190. 
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All those who're busy 

Tattling secrets 

Like a candle, 

At night 

Scissor blades 

Will seize their tongue 

(Hafiz, Qasidah dar madh-i Shah Shaikh Abu Ishaq 3.17)*° 


If the candle itself’s your rival, 
Hide your secrets from it 

For this brazen babbler 

Can't hold its tongue 

(Hafiz, divan 122*)47 


Making love 

To the beloved 
Requires darkness 

At such times 

The light’s a tattler 

The lamp an enemy 
(Bahadur Shah Zafar)*® 


Since fanus can be semantically disclosed as “tattler” and “tattler” abductively 
inferred as “candle,” kisvat-i fans can be resignified as “candle’s robe.” I'll fur- 
ther abductively infer the candle’s robe to be its own wax body: 


46 
47 


48 
49 


Antipater presents Piso 

A wax-robed candle, 

Cronos’ rush-lamp, 

Bound by a strip of thin bark. 

If he lights me and prays, 

I'll burn with a light 

Signifying that the god hears 

(Antipater of Thessalonica, Anthologia Palatina 6.249)*° 


Persian text in Sattarzadah, tr., Sharh-i Sidi bar Divan-i Hafiz, 21452. 

Persian text in Khanlari, Divan-i Hafiz, 1:261. Zaban-band is “fascination, as tying up the 
tongue” and zaban-bandi is “deposition of a witness.” 

Urdu text in Zafar, Kulliyat-i Zafar, 3:75. 

Greek text in Philippus of Thessalonica, The Greek Anthology, 1:38. 
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Now for khar-i kisvat-i fanis. This is a hapax legomenon in the standard divan, 


occurring only in 39.1. It however occurs thrice in the “abrogated” divan as: 
khar-i ptrahan, khar-i ptrahan, and khar dar pirahan.°° Khar-i pirahan is “what 
afflicts, pains, is is hurtful, “allusion to a disturber and troubler’ (kinayah az 
mukhill u muzi ast).5! Thus, the hemistich “rishta-i har sham’ khar-i kisvat-i 
fanis tha’ can be resignified to mean “every candle’s wick was s pricking the 
candle itself like a thorn”: 


The candlewicks are a thorn in the fanus’s robes; 

But fanus is tattler 

Therefore, the candlewicks are a thorn in the tattler’s robes; 

But tattler semiotically signifies candle 

Therefore, the candlewicks are a thorn in the candle’s robes; 
But the candle’s robe semiotically signifies its own wax body 
Therefore, the candlewicks are a thorn in the candle 


After resignifying 39.1’s key lexemes, I'll translate it anew: 


At night 

When the beloved 
Made love bashfully 
Every candle’s wick 
Pricked 

The candle like a thorn 


After retranslating 39.1, I'll recode it. Faruqi again: 


50 
51 


The first thing is that all literary texts can be classified into genres and 
sub-genres. For example, we can classify texts into fiction (novel, story, 
epic narrative), drama, poetry etc., and then sub-classify poetic texts 
into lyric, poem, encomium, elegy, and then poem into free verse, blank 
verse, metered verse, thematic verse, modern verse, etc. The more an 
interpreter knows about literary genres, the better. Many problems of 
interpretation are solved the moment we classify a text into its genre, 
subgenre, and then sub-sub genre, that is, when we recognize it, as far as 
is possible. The greatness and value of certain literary texts can also lie 
in the extent that they transgress, transcend and widen the boundaries 
of their genre. Another thing (which also relates to genre-recognition) is 


Riza, Divan-i Ghalib Kamil Nuskhah-i Riza, 164, 218, 239. 
Dihkhuda, 8:22. 
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this: how many texts is the interpreter aware of? Of what kind and how 
broad is his horizon? ... The new contains traces of the old and the best 
interpretative commentary on a poem can only be another poem. ... The 
key to interpretation is in these two things: Where and in which genre is a 
text placed and what can other texts tell us about a text? The knowledge 
of other texts functions as knowledge of the whole for us and armed with 
this knowledge, we begin interpreting the part (a particular text).5? 


And also: 


We know that meaning is impossible without context. The context of 
any text is the genre that it is a part of (for example, lyric, encomium, 
story, novel, etc.), and then the rules and regulations (conventions and 
poetics) that determine the genre identity that we placed it in. Finally, 
a text’s context is other similar texts... the best commentary on any 
poetic text is another poetic text, i-e., the meaning and valuation of a par- 
ticular text is determined in comparison with another text. As far as the 
lyric’s concerned, this principle is: How has the topos of the particular 
distich under consideration been used in some other distich? For exam- 
ple, the discussion on Ghalib’s distich under consideration becomes 
deeper and sharper when we're aware of the poetry of his precursors, 
contemporaries, and successors, and when we can look for this topos in 
other poets as well.5° 


I'll read codes in the sense of the Barthesian semic and cultural codes.5* 


These codes are the context that translate texts and render them meaningful. 


Though texts are linked to definite contexts, context is indefinite,>> and “we do 


not have an agreed normative principle for deciding what a context is.”°6 I'll 


posit context as polysemic, heterogenous, and fluid. Inferring which literary- 


socio-cultural context to blow up/narcotize for a given text is a paradigmatic 


52 
53 
54 
55 


56 


Farugi, “T‘abir ki Sharh,” 292-93. 

Farugqi, She 7-i Shor Angez, 4:84-85. 

Barthes, S/Z: An Essay, 18. 

Cf. Culler, On Deconstruction: Theory and Criticism after Structuralism, 123-24; Framing 
the Sign: Criticism and Its Institutions, ix; and Literary Theory, 91-92. On Deconstruction, 
110-34, discusses the debate on context. 

Davis, Critical Excess, 182. 
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macro-abduction,*” just like inferring which semantic property of a polysemic 
lexeme to blow up/narcotize is a syntagmatic micro-abduction.®® Recoding a 
text is decoding it anew by recontextualizing it. 

I've decided by means of an abductive inferential walk? the context (the 
genus, the whole, the type,®° i.e., other similar texts) of this text (the spe- 
cies, the part, the token) as the nayikabheda genre of Sanskrit amatory poetry 
(srigara kavya). nayaka-nayikabheda is an ancient taxonomical typologi- 
cal genre of Sanskritic literary heroes, heroines, and go-betweens, the earli- 
est exemplum of which is the Natyasastra (Treatise on dramaturgy, ca. first 
century CE) attributed to the sage Bharata. Heroines are classified in Sanskrit 
texts on dramaturgy, erotics, rhetorics, and poetics based on physiognomy, 
age, marital status, sexual maturity, emotional temperament, love-states, 
fidelity, etc. The Srngaratilaka (Forehead anointment of the erotic) ascribed 
to Rudrata (ca. mid-ninth century CE) is the first Sanskrit text exclusively on 
nayikabheda. Bhanudatta Misra’s (fifteenth century CE) Rasamanjari (Bouquet 
of aestheticized emotion) is another famous Sanskrit text exclusively on the 
topic of nayikabheda. 


The Ghizlanul Hind and Persianate nayikabheda 


Nayikabheda was a major genre®! in the “complex and adamantly hetero- 
glot literary community”®? of the Mughals. ‘Abdul Rahim Khan-i Khanan 
(1556-1626 CE) reputedly composed an Avadhi nayikabheda treatise entitled 
Barvai Nayikabheda (Typology of heroines in the Barvai meter, probably 
hypertexted on Bhanudatta’s Rasamafijari [Bouquet of Rasa]). Abu Fadl’s 
(1551-1602) section on literature (sdhitya) in the A’in-i Akbari (Constitution 
of Akbar) treats nayikabheda as metonymic of Sanskrit literature itself. Navab 
Sayf Khan alias Faqirullah’s (seventeenth century CE) musicological trea- 
tise Risalah-i Ragdarpan (Tract on the mirror of musical modes) delineates 


57. Cf. Eco, “Horns, Hooves, Insteps: Some Hypotheses on Three Types of Abduction,” 207, on 
meta-abduction and creative abduction. 

58 _ Eco, Semiotics and the Philosophy of Language, 42. 

59 ~ Eco, The Role of the Reader, 215-16. 

60 Cf. Eco, Interpretation and Overinterpretation, 181. 

61 Busch,‘Hidden in Plain View: Braj Bhasha Poets at the Mughal Court,” 15. nayikabheda was 
in fact a “multimedia” genre, indited in poems, illustrated in miniatures, sung in dhrupads 
and thumris, and danced in kathak. 

62 — Phukan, “The Rustic Beloved: Ecology of Hindi in a Persianate World,” 7. 
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nayaka-nayikabheda in its fifth chapter, “dar danistan-i sazha va nayak va 
naykaha va sakhi’ (Understanding about instruments and about the hero, hero- 
ines, and the go-between). Mirza Khan b. Fakhrul Din Muhammad (seventeenth 
century CE) expounds nayikabheda in book 6 of the Tuhfatul Hind (Gift from 
India) entitled “sirigar ras” (Aestheticized emotion of passion). 

In decoding 39.1 anew, I've detached it from its Islamicate-Sufi context and 
grafted it in the Sanskritic-Brahminic nayikabheda context. My precedent for 
this aberrant decoding® is “Hassanul Hind” Mirul Sayyid Ghulam ‘Ali Azad 
Bilgrami’s (1704-86 CE, hereafter “Azad”) Ghizlanul Hind, (Indian gazelles, 
1764-65 CE). The Ghizlan is a Persian translation of the third and fourth 
part of Azad’s own Arabic text Subhatul Marjan ft Asar Hindustan (The coral 
rosary of Indian traditions, 1763-64). The nayikabheda section (dar bayan-i 
naykabhed)* is a translation of the fourth part of the Subhat where Azad 
uses verses from Persian poets as well as his own compositions as examples to 
illustrate the theoretical tenets of nayikabheda.®* Azad’s strategy is a poetic of 
defamiliarization, “foreignizing” the domestic rather than “domesticating” the 
foreign.®° The domesticating strategy is “always ideological” and “fundamentally 


63 Cf. Eco, “Towards a Semiological Guerrilla Warfare,’ 138-40; “Towards a Semiotic Enquiry 
into the Television Message,’ 238-39; A Theory of Semiotics, 150n27; The Role of the Reader, 
8, 22, 40. Cf. Todorov, Symbolism and Interpretation, 89. Eco’s theoretical stance on aber- 
rant decoding has changed over the years. Aberrant decoding is also linked to the con- 
cept of open and closed texts and the interpretative strategies used by their projected 
Model Readers. The Role of the Reader, 8. An open text produces a Model Reader whose 
inferences are constrained by the text’s closed narrative structure, whereas a closed text 
produces a Model Reader whose inferences are unconstrained by the text’s open narra- 
tive structure. See Eco, The Role of the Reader, 33-34; Genosko, “Umberto Eco and Guerilla 
Decoding,’ 100. I use “aberrant decoding” in the sense of a code different from the domi- 
nant traditional intersubjective consensual code shared by a community of readers. 

64 __ Bilgrami, Ghizlanul Hind, 115-44. 

65 See Sharma, “Translating Gender: Azad Bilgrami on the Poetics of the Love Lyric and 
Cultural Synthesis,” and Emst, “Indian Lovers in Arabic and Persian Guise: Azad Bilgrami’s 
Depiction of Nayikas.’ 

66 Cf. Penrod, “Translating Héléne Cixous: French Feminism(s) and Anglo-American 
Feminist Theory,” 39, on Schliermacher’s (1813) philosophical distinction between domes- 
ticating and foreignizing translation strategies. The former refers to “an ethnocentric 
reduction of the foreign text to target-language cultural values, bring the author back 
home,” while the latter is “an ethnodeviant pressure on those values to register the lin- 
guistic and cultural difference of the foreign text, sending the reader abroad.” Venuti, 
“Strategies of Translation,” 242, invoking Schleiermacher. 
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ethnocentric” and topophagic,®’ whereas the foreignizing strategy’s xenocen- 
tric and topoemic.®8 Azad transforms the experience-near into the experience- 
distant®® by detaching Persian ghazal texts from their Islamicate context 
and grafting”? them in the frame”! of the Sanskritic-Brahminic na@yikabheda 
context (ashar-i farsi kih dar naykabhed avardah mishavad).”2 Azad’s anthro- 
pophagic strategy, a métissage of Sanskrit, Braj, and Persianate literary cultures, 
“brahminizes” the mleccha and is a paradigmatic leap,” an aberrant, dissemi- 
native decoding of these texts’ dominant primary code,” a “surgical” opening 
of closed texts.”5 


67 After “anthropophagic’; cf Lévi-Strauss, Tristes Tropiques, 386. I'll dub this the “Averroés 
effect,” after Borges, Obras Completas, 1:582-88. 

68 I'll dub this the “Menard effect,” after Borges, Obras Completas, 1:444-50. 

69 Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures: Selected Essays, 58. 

70 ~— Culler, On Deconstruction, 134-35; Framing the Sign, ix; Literary Theory, 91-92. 

71 ~~ Culler, Framing the Sign, ix. 

72 ~~ Bilgrami, Ghizlanul Hind, 17. 

73 Ekegren, The Reading of Theoretical Texts: A Critique of Criticism in the Social Sciences, 169. 

74 ~~ Riffaterre, Text Production, 120. 

75 Eco, The Role of the Reader, 22. This is analogous to the older Sufi code-switching semiotic 
strategy of imposing an aberrant anagogical code on amatory-bacchic texts. See Ernst, 
The Shambhalla Guide to Sufism, 153, 157, 161. ‘Abdul Vahid Bilgrami’s (1509-1608 CE) 
Haqd@ig-i Hindi (Indian verities, 1566) is an apt exemplum. This short Persian treatise, a 
Sufi interpretation of the vocabulary and imagery of dhrupad (dhruvapada), bishnupad 
(Visnupada), and other “Hindavi’ (Braj) songtexts is a polemical defense of their use in 
Sufi spiritual music (samd‘) sessions. This text has three chapters, dealing with the techni- 
cal terminology of musical performance of these song-texts and a detailed description of 
female beauty and adornment (sikh nakh barnan/sarapa), a Sufi gloss of the terminology 
of Vaisnavite Krsna mythology and the natural imagery of seasonal Barahmasa songs. 
‘Abdul Vahid Bilgrami’s strategy in the Haqaiq-i Hindtis also an instance of code switching 
and aberrant decoding, but is an oppositio in imitando hypotext for Azad’s hypertextual 
semiotic strategy in the Ghizlan. ‘Abdul Vahid imposes an Islamicate Sufi/ghazal code 
over the vocabulary and imagery of Vaisnavite Krsna-mythology/nayikabheda texts in an 
emic strategy of assimilation “from a distance” rather than accommodation. For assimili- 
ation (“adapting the new phenomenon to old schemas”) and accommodation (“adapting 
old schemas to the new object”), see Todorov, Symbolism and Interpretation, 27. See also 
Phukan, “The Path Through Her Dark Hair: Hesitating Muslims and the Hindi Lyric,” and 
Alam, “Assimilation from a Distance: Confrontation and Sufi Accommodation in Awadh 
Society.” Bilgrami’s reading strategy is a poetic of familiarization and thus akin to Borges’s 
“Averroés” (contra Phukan). 
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The lajjaprayarati mugdha and the nafirah ‘annw'l jima‘a 


39.1’s recoded genre is thus nayikabheda, its subgenre poems about love-in- 
union (sambhogasrngara) and its sub-subgenre the topos of the ingénue embar- 
rassed about lovemaking (lajjaprayarati mugdhd). The Sabdakalpadruma 
defines mugdha as “perplexed”; “bewildered”; “confounded” (mudhah), citing 
Rgveda 5.40.5 as an exemplum: 


O Surya, when the asura’s descendant Svarabhanu 
Pierced you through and through with darkness 
All creatures looked like one bewildered, 

Who knows not the place where he stands’6 


The original meaning of mugdha is “confused,” later coming to mean “foolish,” 
“silly,” “young,” “charming,” “charmingly innocent,” etc.”” Mugdhata/maugdhya 
(naiveté), one of the sixteen “affected actions born from love” (havas)’® became 
a typological designation in the nayikabheda taxonomy for the “naive” ingé- 
nue heroine, the mugdha nayika. The mugdhda’s defined as she who is “trans- 
formed by the arrival of first love, averse to lovemaking, softspoken, slow to 
anger and extremely bashful” (prathamavatirnayauvanamadanavikara ratau 
vama kathita mrdusca mane samadhikalajjavati).’”? One of the subtypes of the 
mugdha is the “ingénue coy about lovemaking” (lajjaprayaratih).8° 
Now an exemplum of the ingénue coy about lovemaking: 


ni 


“Stop, lord! Let go my garment’s hem! 
Quench this lamp, 

My sakhi’s right in front of us!” 

These words of his new bride 
Delighted the youth 

Far more than lovemaking 

(Rudrata, Srrgaratilaka 1.51)®! 


76 ~~ Sanskrit text in Deva, Shabda-Kalpadruma, 3:741. 

77 Ingalls, “Words for Beauty in Classical Sanskrit Poetry,” 95. 

78  Natyasastra 13.31-32. 

79  Visvanatha, Sahityadarpana (Mirror of Literature) 3.58, in Sastri, ed., Srivisvanatha 
Kavirajakrtah Sahityadarpanah, 72. 

80 Rudrata, Syrgaratilaka 1.48, in Pischel, ed., Rudrata’s Crngaratilaka and Ruyyaka’s 
Sahrdayalila, 12. 

81 Sanskrit text in Pischel, Rudrata’s Crngaratilaka and Ruyyaka’s “Sahrdayalila,” 12-13. 
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The Kamasutra (Aphorism on love) injuncts making love to young inexperi- 
enced women in the dark (balaya®? apurvayascamdhakare).®3 Yasodhara in 
his Jayamangala commentary says that this is due to their extreme coyness 
(lajjadhikyat).84 The lajjaprayarati mugdha douts the lamp because she’s 
embarrassed being ogled at nude and hence prefers lovemaking in the dark. 
Rudrata’s hypotext is perhaps the Meghadita: 


Where 

Lovers’ impassioned fingers 

Pry open silken robes 

Loosened by undoing the 

Waist-knot 

Of embarrassed ruby-lipped women 

Whose flustered fistfuls of hastilyflung rouge 
Reach the tall, dazzling jewel-lamps, 

But in vain 

(Kalidasa, Uttaramegha 70)*® 


Azad classifies the mugdaha®* in the Ghizlan by age (saghirah, “young,” cf. bald). 
His term for the lajjaprayarati mugdha is the nayka “averse to lovemaking” 
(nafira ‘annu'l jima‘a,8” nafir, from NA-FA-RA, “fleeing, fugitive, shy, fearful, 
timid; having an aversion” and jimda'‘a, “coitus”; cf. ratau vama). Azad neither 
defines this subcategory any further nor gives its Sanskrit/Braj name. He cites 
only two distichs as exempla: 


A child can’t grant 
The pleasure 

My heart desires 
How can 


82 The Sanskrit erotic treatises are unanimous that a bald is a girl in the age range of eleven 
to sixteen years. 

83 Kamasiitra 2.3.10, in Viswanatha Kaviraja, Sastri, “Kamasutra” of Vatsyayana, 4u. 

84 Ibid. Cf. Jyotirisa, Paricasayaka 2.3.18, and Kalyanamalla, Anarigararnga 4.2. On the con- 
nection between the erotic treatises and kavya, see Hampiholi, Kamashastra in Classical 
Sanskrit Literature. 

85 Sanskrit text in Karmarkar, Meghaduta of Kalidasa, 42. 

86 _ Bilgrami, Ghizlanul Hind, 124. 

87 _ Ibid., 128. 
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An unripe sapling 
Yield fruit.88 


Doubtlessly 

A child beloved 

Gives no affection 

As long as it’s a bud 

A rose gives fragrance 
To none.®? 


I've thus abductively inferred the lemma khalvat-i namis as signifying the 
lajjaprayarati mugdha/ nafira ‘annu'l jimaa. 


88 


89 


Persian text in Bilgrami, Ghizlanul Hind, 128. Shahidi Qumi (d. AH 935/1528-29 CE), a poet 
at the court of Sultan Y’aqib (d. 896/1490-91) migrated to India after the sultan’s death, 
traveling across Gujrat and the Deccan. Shahidi Qumi and Lisani Shirazi (d. 941-42/ 
1534-36) are held to be the inaugurators of the literary movement known as the mak- 
tab-i vuqu’, the “realist school” of Persian ghazal poetry, later developed by poets like 
Sharaf-i Jahan Qazvini (d. 968/1561), Vahshi Bafaqi (d. 991/1583), and Muhtasham Kashani 
(d. 1588). This “school” indited realist topoi of erotic love for a profane beloved contra 
Sufi-anagogic love for a divine Beloved, the dominant topos of classical Persian ghazal 
poetry. 

Persian text in Bilgrami Ghizlanul Hind, 128. Azad states that “the Arab and Indian poets 
in their amatory poems express love towards a female beloved, contrary to the Iranians 
and the Turks, who base their amatory poems on boy-beloveds” (taghazzul-i shu‘ara-yi 
‘arabi wa hindi ba nisa@ ast khilaf-i shwarda-yi farst va turki kih inha bana-i taghazzul ra 
bar amarad guzashtah-and). Ibid., 16. Both these distichs indite the homoerotic topos 
of the boy-beloved (amarad). Azad also states that “when bringing Persian poems into 
nayikabheda, they must necessarily be modified and when the lover's utterance is to a 
boy-beloved must be at times be understood to be addressed by a Hero to a Heroine and 
since male and female gender and pronouns are grammatically the same in Persian, this 
positing is legitimate” (va ashar-i farsi kih dar naykabhed avardah mishavad dar an-ha 
taghayyur-i mu‘amilah zarir yani maqulah-i ‘ashiq kih ba amarad ast gahi az zaban-i 
nayak nisbat bih naykah farz bayad kard va chin sighah-i zama‘ir-i tazkir u t‘anis dar farsi 
yaki ast in farz rast mi-ayad). Ibid., 17. And also that “at times, a Heroine’s utterance to a 
Hero must be posited and since in Indic poetry love is expressed by a Heroine, this is also 
legitimate” (va gahi az zaban-i naykah nisbat bih nayak itibar bayad namiid va cun dar 
hindt igahar-i ‘ishq az janib-inaykah ast in itibar sahth mi-uftad). Bilgrami, Ghizlanul Hind, 
u7. Hence, these distichs in the context of nayikabheda are to be posited as the utterance 
of a hero about a (young) heroine “averse to lovemaking.” 
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Lajjaprayarati mugdha Intertexts 


Here's a topos-trail®° of a few lajjaprayarati mugdha texts as intertexts™ of 39.1: 


go 
g1 


92 
93 


Though, during lovemaking, 

They flung their ear-lotus ornament at the lamp 

And quenched it, 

The dazzle of their bejeweled girdles 

Dispelled the darkness, 

Exposing their pubes 

To the gaze of their lovers, 

Indra’s enemies 

(Kumaradasa, Janakiharana 16.32, sixth century CE)? 


Lovemaking done, 

That charming, slender girl 

Looks at her husband again and again- 
Flustered, 

With a ruddy, tiny laugh, 

She repeatedly covers his eyes— 

Her delicate hands 

Flail frantically for her clothes— 


Finally, 

She tosses the remnants 

Of her garland at the lampflame 
(Amartika, Amarusataka go)% 


Cf. Farugqi, Andaz-i Guftagu Kya Hai, 179-84. 

“The corpus of texts the reader may legitimately connect with the one before his eyes, that 
is, the texts brought to mind by what he is reading.” Riffaterre, “Syllepsis,” 626. Riffaterre 
emphasizes that the reader is “the only one who makes the connections between text, 
interpretant, and intertext, the one in whose mind the semiotic transfer from sign to sign 
takes place.” The Semiotics of Poetry, 164. 

Kumaradasa, Janakiharana of Kumaradasa, 6. Sanskrit text in Swaminathan 197, 6. 
Sanskrit text in Amaru and Bhartrahari, Love Lyrics, 266. I have “reverse-translated” 
the order of the mugdha’s actions following Arjunavarmadeva’s text and commentary 
Rasikasanyjivini (thirteenth century CE) on Amarusataka go. 
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Where, in houses, shy damsels 
Quenching lamps during lovemaking 
Are startled by moonbeams 
Streaming in through lattice-windows, 
Which, reflected off lapis lazuli walls, 
Are frightening like cat’s eyes 

(Magha, Sisupalavadha 3.45)94 


Where new brides, 

Eyes downcast 

As their passionate lovers 

Pull off their robes, 

Jump out of their beds, 

And run towards the tall, dazzling jewel-lamps, 
Trying to quench them 

By blowing on them 

(Jinasena, Parsvabhyudaya 2.115, eighth century CE)9° 


Maidens who gaze at their feet 

That resemble golden campaka blossoms, 

Thus appearing 

As if rows of lamps have clasped them 

Seeking refuge 

From the onslaught 

Of ear-lotuses 

(Vakpatiraja, Gatidavaho 760, eight century CE) 


Even now 

I remember 

Her bashfulness 

When we first made love: 
My hands gently grazing 

Her waist-knot— 

Her blowing on the lamp 


94 Magha Sisupalavadha Maha Kavyam of Mahakavi Magha, 178. Sanskrit text in 
Musalgaonkara 2006, 178. 

95 __ Srijinasendcaryaviracitam Parsvabhyudayam, 268. Sanskrit text in Kothari 1965, 268. 

96 ~~ Vakpatiraja, Gatidavaho by Vakpatiraja, 13. Prakrit text in Suru 1975, 13. 
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And quenching its quivering flame 

With her ear-lotus 

(Bilhana, Cauraparicasika Western-southern recension no. 41, eleventh 
century CE)9” 


Isomehow managed 

To forcibly disrobe her; 

And as I stared 

At each sugarcane-ripe 

White thigh, 

She slyly glanced 

At the bright jewel-lamp 

And quickly covered 

My lotus-like eyes with her hands 
(Subhasitaratnakosa no. 579, eleventh century CE)9% 


Her companions, 

Getting the hint that the two wanted to make love, 
Quickly exited, 

Smothering their giggles with their hands. 

The lamp, 

Hit by the breeze 

Whipped up by their garments’ hems 

Quivered 

As if it too wanted to exit the room 

Along with them! 

(Mankhaka, Srikanthacarita 15.15, twelfth century cE)99 


I recall 

Hands covering her breasts 
When the bodice slipped off; 
Closely pressed thighs 
Hiding her pubes; 

Pursed lips 


97‘ Bilhana, Phantasies of a Love-Thief: The “Caurapatichasika” Attributed to Bilhana, 74. 
Sanskrit text in Miller 1971, 74. 

98  Vidyakara, The Subhasitaratnakosa, 106. Sanskrit text in Kosambi and Gokhale 1957, 106. 

99  Durgaprasad and Parab, eds., The Srikanthacarita of Mankhaka with the Commentary of 
Jonaraja, 2. Sanskrit text in Durgaprasad and Parab 1900, 211. 
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Blowing a hundred times 

On the lamp— 

To make it but flicker 

(Govardhana, ArydsaptaSsati 368, twelfth century CE)}!0° 


I pulled off her upper robe, 

She hid her breasts under her arms, 

I pulled off the lower, 

She bent, pressing her thighs together. 
When my gaze fell on her pubes 

Eyes downcast, embarrassed, 

She blew on the lamp— 

Its flame quivered 

But didn’t extinguish; 

So she flung her ear-lotus at the lamp, 
Quenching it 

(Saduktikarnamrata 2.130.1, thirteenth century CE)! 


When the moon-crested one desired 

To draw an ornament on her cheek, 

Bhavani, indignant, 

Limbs tremulant 

In mockfear of the serpentlord 

Douses the pleasurelamp 

With the breeze 

Whipped up by her 

Swishing robes 

(Bhanudatta, Rasatarangini 6.14, fifteenth century CE)!°? 


Her husband 

Undressed her 

By lamplight to make love 
Her blinding radiance 


Durgaprasad and Parab, eds., The Arya-Saptasati of Govardhanacharya with the Com- 
mentary of Ananta-Pandit, 155. Sanskrit text in Durgaprasad and Parab 1988, 155. 
Sridharadasa, Sridharadasakrta Saduktikarnamrta, 318. Sanskrit text in Tripathi 2007, 318. 
Bhanudatta, Rasatarangini 6.14. Sanskrit text in Pollock 2009, 272. 
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Burst forth 
Saving her modesty! 
(Biharilal, Satsai, Ratnakar 463, seventeenth century cE)!03 


The prince tried to kiss her lips, but she turned her face away in fear. 
Mistaking jewels for lamps, that maiden tried to quench them by blowing 
on them repeatedly, only to make them glow even brighter 
Embarrassed, she covered her face with both hands, when he bit her lips 
she trembled fearfully 

(Mir Sayyid Manjhan Rajagiri Shattari, Madhumalati 449.3-5, sixteenth 
century CE)104 


“O lovely, chaste one, come quickly to bed; 

encircle my neck with your delicate arms!” 

Oh my! 

On hearing her lover’s words, 

that doe-eyed beauty glanced at the lamp— 

and sank in a sea of embarassment! 

(Anantakavi, Kamasamuha 603, seventeenth century)! 


“Voyeur” Lamps 


The mugdha quenches the lamp to obstruct the nayaka’s male gaze from 
ogling her nudity, but the eye itself is a structural homologue of light: “Light 
is that which has the generic property of brightness. It is subdivided into the 
forms of the eyes, celestial bodies, the sun, gold, fire, lightning, etc.... Light 
with unmanifest color and touch is in the form of the sensory organ of the eyes 
(anudbhitarupasparsam yatha cakésurindriyam). Light with manifest color 
and unmanifest touch is in the form of a lamp’s nimbus.”!06 


103 
104 
105 
106 


Braj text in Ratnakar, Bihari Ratnakar, 182. 


Shattari, Manjhana krta Madhumalati, 394. Avadhi text in Gupta 1961, 394. 

Ananta, Kamasamuha of Sri Anant Kavi, 185. Sanskrit text in Pathak 2008, 185. 
Kegavamiéra, Tarkabhasd of Srikesava Misra, 71. Cf. Empedocles, fragment 84b, Plato, 
Timaeus 45b-c; 58c, Aristotle, De sensu et sensato 2.437b9—14. The Latin /uc, which means 
“eyes” also means “torches” (Tibullus, Elegies 1.2.38). Shakespeare’s used “lamps” in the 
sense of “eyes” (The Comedy of Errors 5.1.317, Venus and Adonis |. 489). 
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The mugdha douts the lamp because the lamp too ogles her: 


107 


108 


109 


The lamp, 

Lost in ogling 

The varied modes 

Of lovemaking 

Of the young couple 

Doesn't even notice 

That its oil is 

Finished 

(Gathasaptasati 6.47, ca. first century CE)!07 


Hearing her shrieks 

During lovemaking’s battle 

Even the nearby lamp 

Suddenly shivered 

(Vajjalagga 320, ca. 750 CE to 1300 CE)198 


Oh wonder! 

Seeing at midnight 

The various positions 
Of vigorous lovemaking, 
The lamp, 

Struck by the breeze, 
Shakes its head 

As if 

Astonished 

(Vajjalagga 322)! 


Seeing the son-in-law 

Impatiently hug his new bride 
Frail, young, 

Utterly innocent about lovemaking, 
The frightened lamp 
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Prakrit text in Durgaprasad and Parab, eds., The Gatha Saptashati of Satavahan Hall with 
Sanskrit Gatha Saptashati (A New Literal Sanskrit Translation) and Vyangya Sarvamkasha 


Commentary by Sahityacharya Mathuranath Sastri of Jaipur, 278. 


Jayavallabha, Jayavallabha’s Vajjalagga with the Sanskrit Commentary of Ratnadeva and 


Introduction, English Translation, Notes and Glossary, 86. Prakrit text in Patwardhan, 


1969, 86. 
Ibid. 
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In the window 

Shivers 

As if struck by wind 
(Subhdasitaratnakosa 857)" 


Nearly extinguished, 

But curious to see 

What the young couple will do 
At the height of lovemaking, 
The aesthete lovelamp"™ 
Ganders its neck 

At night to ogle 
(Saduktikarnamrata 2.148.2)"2 


That doe-eyed beauty, 

Mistaking 

Her red foreheadmark 

Reflected on the walls 

For the lovelamp, 

Seeing her lover 

Remove her verdant garment, 
Hastily tries to cover her limbs 
With her delicate hands 
(Bhanudatta, Rasatarangini 5.14)" 


A lamp ogling a lovemaking couple is an ancient Greco-Roman topos: 


We'll reveal all, rightly, to you alone, 

Who stand near us in our bedroom 

When our bodies tangle and twist 

In Aphrodite’s love-knots; 

None ever shut out your watching eye. 

(Aristophanes, Ekklesiazousai 5-10, early fourth century BCE)!"4 


110 Vidyakara, The Subhasitaratnakosa, 157. Sanskrit text in Kosambi and Gokhale 1957, 157. 

111 Ratipradipa, literally “lovelamp.” Kalidasa, Kumarasambhava (Birth of Kumara) 1.10 seems 
to be the earliest instance of the word suratapradipa. 

112 Sridharadasa, Sridharadasakrta Saduktikarndmrta, 402. Sanskrit text in Tripathi 2007, 402. 

113 Sanskrit text in, Pollock “Bouquet of Rasa” & “River of Rasa,” 216. 

114 Greek text in Aristophanes. Frogs, Assembly Women, Wealth, 246. This is Praxagora’s 
(“woman effective in public”) monologue to her lamp. 
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Philaenis, flood with oily dew the lamp, 

Silent witness of acts which mustn't be spoken of, 

And then leave. 

For Love alone dislikes a living witness. 

And, Philaenis, close the door tightly. 

And you, dear Xantho— 

But now, o bed, lovers’ friend, 

Learn what Aphrodite’s left behind 

(Philodemus, Anthologia Palatina 5.4, late second century BCE)"5 


Antigoné and I: 

Chest to chest 

Breast to breast 

Lips to lips 

Skin to skin. 

I'm silent about other things 

Which the lamp witnesses 

(Marcus Argentarius, Anthologia Palatina 5.128, mid-first century BCE)" 


Bedroom lamp 

I, a lamp, 

Confidante of the sweet bed 

Will keep silent, 

Do 

Whatever you want 

(Martial, Epigrammata 14.39, first century CE)" 


Prattler Parrots 


I've abductively inferred the lemma fanus (“tattler”) as semiotically signifying 
the kavya topos of the sukoktivrida, a mugdha embarrassed by a parrot (suka) 
prattling (jalpa, “babble, prattling, gossip”) amatory secrets. A few more inter- 
texts for 39.1: 


115 
116 


117 


Greek text in Paton, The Greek Anthology, 1130. 


Ibid., 1188. 
Martial, Epigrams, 3:242. Latin text in Bailey 1993, 3:242. 
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Mother-in-law! 

Why don’t you move 

This grackle’s cage 

Outside the bedroom? 

It prattles 

Before one and all 

My cries during lovemaking! 
(Gathasaptasati 6.52)"8 


The grackle mimicked 
Before the elders 

My cries during lovemaking 
At that moment 

I didn’t know 

Where to hide! 
(Gathasaptasati 6.89)" 


In the morning 

The pet parrot 

Prattles shrilly before the elders 

The couple’s cries during lovemaking 
That it heard 

The earlier night 

To stop his prattle 

The bride, in flustered embarassment 
Stuffs in his beak 

A pomegranate seed-like ruby 

From her ear-ornament 

(Amartka, Amarusataka 16)!2° 


At morning 

When the parrot 

Was about to mimic 

Her cries during lovemaking 
In front of the elders 


Prakrit text in Durgaprasad and Parab, The Gatha Saptashati of Satavahan Hall with 
Sanskrit Gatha Saptashati, 280. 

Ibid., 297. 

Sanskrit text in Amaru, Amarusatakam of Shri Amaruka, 31. 
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That doe-eyed girl, 
Embarrassed 

Stifled it by jangling 

Her bangles, 

Clapping 

As if to make 

The children dance in play 
(Subhasitaratnakosa 616)'#1 


The houseparrot mutters, 

‘Feed me or I'll prattle 

Every detail of your lovemaking!” 
Hearing this 

The young wife’s face, 

Lowered in shame but inwardly smiling 
Is like a half-bloomed lotus 

Bent down under a bee 
(Subhdasitaratnakosa 622)'2? 


In the morning 

The houseparrot started to mimic 
In front of the elders 

Her cries during lovemaking 

His words were but half-uttered 
When the grackle, who hid nearby 
Frightened him 

By suddenly mewing like a cat 

To save the embarrassed bride 
(Subhasitaratnakosa 631)!*3 


Parrot! 

You Narada in the battle of lovemaking! 
You who know my heart’s every secret! 
Please be silent in front of the elders! 


Sanskrit text in Vidyakara, The Subhdsitaratnakosa, 112. 
Ibid., 113. 
Ibid., 15. 
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Here, 
Bite into this rose-apple! 
(Govardhana, ArydsaptaSsati 580)!24 


The sukoktivrida is a transformatio of the ratipradipa in Rajasekhara’s!*5 
“altered subject-matter physical equivalence mode of semantic appropriation” 
(visayaparivartah tulyadehitulya arthaharana). Kalidasa!?° appropriates the 
Sukoktivrida’s embarrassed nayika and transmutes its prattling parrot into 
the voyeur candle and has the flustered mugdha dout it, thereby silencing the 
prattling parrot. 


Motifemes, Acts, Actants 


The motifeme!?’ of the voyeur candle (synistor lychnos/suratipradipa) texts is 
oillamp|candle looking at lovemaking. The act is Looking at lovemaking and the 
scopo-gymnophilic actant-voyeur an oillamp/candle. The topos of these texts 
is “displaying lovemaking.” The motifeme of the lajjaprayarati mugdha texts is 
Mugdha quenching the voyeur candle/ obstructing the male gaze. The act 
is quenching the candle/ obstructing the male gaze and the scopo-gymnophobic 
actant is a coy mugdha. Mugdha quenching the voyeur candle/ obstructing the 


124 Sanskrit text in Durgaprasad and Parab, The Arya-Saptasati of Govardhandcharya with the 
Commentary of Ananta-Pandit, 229. 

125 RajaSekhara Yayavariya (tenth century CE) in his Kavyamimamsa (Enquiry into poetry) 
appropriates Anandavardhana’s theorizations on imitatio in the Dhvanydloka (Light 
on suggestion). He conceives a framework of four modes of semantic appropriation 
(arthaharana), viz. “mirror image” (pratibimbakalpa), “copysketch” (alekhaprakhya), 
“physical equivalence” (tulyadehitulya) and “like entering a foreign city” (parapura- 
pravesasadrsa), with eight subtypes in each mode, amounting to thirty-two modes, a 
grammatico-semantic paradigm of computing the diverse and complex transforma- 
tional formulae of imitatio, variatio, dissimulatio and transmutatio whereby successor- 
poets engage with the models of their precursor-poets. See Kulkarni, “Sanskrit Writers on 
Plagiarism”; Lath, “Creation as Transformation.” 

126 Meghaditta verse 70. 

127 Lubomir DoleZel defines a motifeme in the following logical form: a motifeme (M) is 
a proposition predicating an act (Act) to an actant (Ant). Hence, M=Ant+Act. “From 
Motifeme to Motifs,” 59. Martin and Ringham define an actant as someone or something 
who or which accomplishes or undergoes an act. It may be a person, anthropomorphic or 
zoomorphic agent, a thing or an abstract entity. Situated on the level of narrative syntax, 
the term describes a narrative function such as that of subject or object. Dictionary of 
Semiotics, 18. 
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male gaze is the scriptio superior (hypermotifeme or manifest motifeme) and 
lamp looking at lovemaking the scriptio inferior (hypomotifeme or latent moti- 
feme). The topos of the lajjaprayarati mugdha texts is “hiding lovemaking,’ the 
furtivus amor (with furtivus in the sense of “secret, hidden, concealed”). 

The motifeme of the sukoktivrida texts is Mugdha silencing a grackle/parrot 
babbling amatory secrets. The actant is a mugdha and the act silencing a grackle/ 
parrot babbling amatory secrets. The grackle/parrot’s witnessing the primal 
scene and babbling the details thereof is an ancient motifeme. The topos of 
the sukoktivrida texts is also furtivus amor. The Indic lajjaprayarati mugdha/ 
Sukoktivrida texts and the Persianate sham’ texts are in the mode of oppositio 
in imitando'?8 to the Hellenistic synistor lychnos. The synistor lychnos, silent 
confidant of unutterable things!” is to be kept aflame and never quenched. 
The ratipradipa, an unwanted, unwelcome voyeur must be quenched/turned 
out, the sarika/Suka and the sham‘ embarrassing tattlers, must be silenced/ 
quenched. 


Indic Prattler Parrots, Persianate Tattler Candles 


The Hafiz distichs quoted (supra) are a transformatio of the sukoktivrida moti- 
feme. They impliculturally!%° (re)transmute the prattler parrot into a tattler 
candle that is self-quenching (and thus self-silencing) in Hafiz 87.2 (dar zaban 
girift), quenched by time/snuffers in Hafiz gasidah 3.17 (darzaban girad), and 
unquenched/unsilenced in Hafiz 122.5*/8* (band-i zaban nadarad). Zu’] Nur’?! 
glosses band (Hafiz 122* supra) as qufl (lock) and band-i zaban nadashtan as 
“having no control over one’s tongue” (ikhtiyar-i zaban-i khvud ra nadashtan) 
and “divulging a secret” (raz ra fash kardan; cf. the jalpa of the sukoktivrida 
texts). An extinguished candle is called a “silent candle” (sham“i khamish) 
and “to silence a candle” (sham‘khamish kardan) is to extinguish it or “kill” it 
(sham‘i kushtah). 


He fell at her feet, 
Begging her to make love 
Astride him— 


128 Kuiper, Studia Callimachea 1: De Hymnorum 1-1v: Dictione epica, 14; Giangrande, “‘Arte 
Allusiva’ and Alexandrian Epic Poetry,” 85. 

129 Philodemus, Anthologia Palatina 5.4 in Paton, The Greek Anthology. 

130 Nair,Narrative Gravity: Conversation, Cognition, Culture, 179-88, 224-34. 

131 Zu’ Nu, Dar Justuji-i Hafiz, 1:275. 
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Smiling, 

She silently replied 

Gesturing at the lamp 

(Bihari, Satsai, Ratnakar 130)!5? 


The Persian prose translation of this Braj doha on the margins of the 1902 Satsai 
manuscript of Raja Banai Singh of Alvar (1815-57 CE) gives the second hemis- 
tich as “and smiling softly, she wordlessly replied by gesturing at the lamp, 
that is, by hinting ‘silence the lamp” (va a khanda-i narm kardah bi-sukhan 
kardan javab dad bih in taur kih isharah bih taraf-i ciragh namud yani ciragh 
ra khdmish kun).'*3 The Persianate candle is thus a voyeur, an écouter, and a 
tattler. 


Dhvani, vakyasesa, mugaddar 


Mammatabhatta (fl. eleventh century CE) in the Kavyaprakdasa (Light on 
poetry) defines suggestion (dhvani) as follows: “Suggestion is a semantic func- 
tion (arthasya vyaparah) that produces in Model Readers a meaning differ- 
ent from the literal sense, by means of factors like the speaker, the addressee, 
voice-tone, sentence-syntagm, expressed sense, presence of a third person, 
context, place, or time.”!54 

Todorov enumerates these very factors as the “enunciatory context” of an 
utterance: “Now the interpretation of an utterance is determined, on the one 
hand, by the sentence that is uttered, and on the other hand by the process of 
enunciation of that sentence. The enunciation process includes a speaker who 
utters, an addressee to whom the utterance is directed, a time and a place, a 
discourse that proceeds and one that follows; in short, an enunciatory con- 
text. In still other terms, discourse is always and necessarily constituted by 
speech acts.”!35 Mammata (prose commentary on Kavyaprakasa 5.47), perhaps 
critiquing Bhamaha, Kavyalankara (Adornment of poetry) 2.87 and Dandin, 
Kavyadarsa (Mirror of poetry) 2.144, theorizes that even plain, unembellished 


132 Braj text in Ratnakar, Bihari Ratnakar, 70. 

133 Bihaaree Amar Singh Satsaee, 863. 

134 Kavyaprakdsa 3:21-22, in Mammata, Kavyaprakasha of Mammata with English Transla- 
tion, 40. 

135 Todorov, Symbolism and Interpretation, 16. See also ibid., 9. Todorov’s hypotext for this 
concept is probably Bakhtin. See Todorov, Mikhail Bakhtin: The Dialogical Principle, 41-59. 
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phrases like “gato’stam arkah” (the sun has set) can be polysemically sugges- 
tive, depending upon the specific relevant context abducted by the addressee: 


The denoted meaning is uniform because it is always the same to every- 
one who understands the word or phrase. The literal meaning of “The sun 
has set” is never different. But its suggested meanings are multiple, vary- 
ing according to the particular context, the person saying it, the person 
hearing it, etc. So in the case of “The sun has set,” unlimited suggested 
meanings arise in different contexts (anavadhirvyangyorthas tatra tatra 
pratibhati): “Now’s the time to attack the enemy,” “Go meet your lover,” 
“Your lover's about to come,” “Let’s stop our work,” “Let’s begin the vesper 
ritual,’ “Don't go far,’ “Bring the cows to their shed,” “It won't be hot any- 
more,” “Let’s pack up our merchandise,’ and “Even today my love hasn’t 
come.”136 


Bhoja (eleventh century CE) in the Syigaraprakasa (Light on Passion) theo- 
rizes that “the remainder of an utterance” (vakyasesa) is to be imagined via 
“aural contextually relevant inference” (srutarthapatti):3” “The purport of 
all utterances is either exhortation (vidhi) or prohibition (nisedha). Even if 
neither are explicitly mentioned, imagining them is ‘the remainder of the 
utterance’ (saksadasrutavapi tadupakalpanam vakyasesah). Hence ‘noble per- 
sons stay in this place’ (aryanivaso’yam degah) means ‘stay here,” Stay till noon’ 
(madhyahno vartata) means ‘have lunch,’ This path’s plagued by thieves’ (sa 
corah pantha) means ‘don’t go that way,’ This lake is crocodile infested’ (grahah 
sarityasyam) means ‘don't bathe here’; all these are instances of ‘remainder of 
an utterance. "138 

Gangadharabhatta (ca. sixteenth century CE), commenting on Gahasattasai 
(Seven hundred gathds) 5.95 prescribes a reader-response strategy similar 
to Mammata: “Model Readers can of their own accord abduct the suggested 
meaning (sahrdayaihsvayamuhantyah) here in many ways due to variety of 


136 Mammata, Kavyaprakasha of Mammata with English Translation, 148-49. 

137 “Contextually/cognitively relevant inference” (arthapatti) is one of the “modes of valid 
cognition” (pramana) of the Sanskrit epistemologists. See Bharadwaja, “Contextual Inter- 
pretation.” Srutarthapatti, according to the Vedanitaparibhdasd (Explanation of Vedamta) 
5.7-11 can be of two types: incongruence (anupapatti) due to a syntactically incomplete 
statement (abhidhananupapatti, an ambiguitas patens) or incongruence in the purport/ 
intentio of a syntactically complete statement (abhihitanupapatti, an ambiquitas latens). 

138 Bhojaraja, Srigaraprakasa, 318. Bhoja theorizes that “the remainder of an utterance” 
consists of inferring contextually/cognitively-relevant “missing” meaning in instances of 
purport-incongruence (arthakanksanivartakovakyasesah). 
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context, place, or time (prastavadesakaladibhedat), e.g., cchor ‘Perform the 
twilight ritual, ‘Release the cows, ‘Spread out the goods to be sold, ‘Traveler! 
set out, there’s now no fear of demons or other creatures, and so on.”!39 

Ghalib, in a letter dated January 13, 1854, addressed to Munshi Hargopal 
“Taftah” explains: 


When’s the winegoblet 
Ever reached me 

In that assembly 

I hope the wineserver 
Hasn't mixed something 
In the wine!*° 


That is, “I’m fearful now that the winegoblet’s reached me” (ab jo daur mujh 
tak aya hai tu main darta hin)—this whole sentence is implied (ye jumla sara 


mugaddar™ hai). He who reads my Persian divan will know that I leave whole 


sentences implied (jumle ke jumle muqaddar cchor jata hun), but: 
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Every word 

Has a proper time 
And every point 
A proper place!” 


Durgaprasad and Parab, The Gatha Saptasati of Satavahanana, 150. 

Ghalib, Urdu divan 97.5, text in Riza, Divan-i Ghalib Kamil Nuskhah-i RizG, 392. 

“implied, implicit” (Wehr, A Dictionary of Modern Written Arabic, 746). Maulana Altaf 
Husayn “Halli” also comments on this distich: “In this distich, after the first hemistich, this 
sentence (jumlah) is omitted (mahzuf): ‘now that today, contrary to custom, the wine 
goblet’s reached me. This omission’s greatly elevated this distich’s status. An omission sig- 
nified by context, where the omitted words, without being mentioned speak eloquently 
in both hemistichs (aisa hazfjispar qarinah dalalat karta ho, aur jo alfag hazf kie gae hain 
woh baghayr zikr kie donon misr‘on men bol rahe hon) is reckoned as an adornment in 
poetry.’ Yadgar-i Ghalib, 148. There’s a subtle difference between Ghalib’s autocommen- 
tary and Hali’s commentary. Ghalib uses “implied” (muqaddar) whereas Hali uses “elided” 
(mahzuf). Ghalib’s usage signifies a case of ambiguitas latens, whereas Hali’s signifies 
ambiguitas patens. Cf. the rhetorical device “poetic cause” (husnul tail). See Rampuri, 
Behr-al Fasahat, 2423-30 for a discussion. The Sanskrit tradition has a comparable 
rhetorical device “poetic cause” (Kavyalinga), on which see Gerow, A Glossary of Indian 
Figures of Speech, 174-75. husn-i ta'lil and other cognate rhetorical devices like “dialectical 
manner” (al-mazabul kalami) are related to the “poetic syllogism” (al-qiydsul sh’iri). See 
Meisami, Structure and Meaning in Medieval Arabic and Persian Poetry, 265-69. 

This hemistich is from Hafiz. The whole distich is: 

With the tavernhaunters, 
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This difference, however, is intuitive (vijdant), not descriptive (bayant).\8 

A probable hypotext for the pragmatic-abductive factors delineated by 
Mammata and Gangadhara (and an intertext for Ghalib’s “implication’) is 
Abhinavagupta in the Abhinavabharati. At the end of his long commentary 
on the “aphorism of aestheticized emotion” (rasasutra, Natyasastra 6.31c), 
Abhinava articulates the distinction between rasa-gustation in “aural litera- 
ture” (Sravyakavya) as compared to “visual literature” (drgyakavya). He dis- 
cusses the relative prominence of the textual elements (vibhavas, anubhavas, 
and vyabhicaribhavas) in a poetic text and after quoting exempla in which only 
one element from these three is prominent, he remarks: 


It’s also possible to cite exempla where two elements are prominent. 
However, the most intense gustation of jouissance (rasa) occurs only 
when these three textual elements are all equally prominent. This nor- 
mally occurs only in long narrative texts (prabandha) and really speak- 
ing, only in a dramatic performance in its ten genera (dagartupaka). 
Vamana says (Kavyalankara Sutrani [Aphorisms of poetic adornment] 
1.3.30-31) “Among literary texts the drama in its ten genera is superior, 
because it is multifarious due to the comprehensiveness of its particu- 
lars, as in a painting.” A similar savoring of rasa is possible even in non- 
dramatic longer narrative texts if one can imagine appropriate factors 
like language, costume, and style. It’s also possible in isolated short verse 
texts (muktake) which depend on longer narrative texts. Hence, model 
readers,'#4 by imagining what precedes and what follows can generate 
a considerable context even for a short verse by determining that “This 
is the utterance of a particular person on a particular occasion” and so 
on (tatha ca tatra sahradayah purvaparamucitam parikalpya idrgatra 
vaktasminnavasare ityadi bahutaram pithabandharupam vidadhate). For 
such readers, by virtue of their sustained study of poetry and their former 
good deeds, the meaning of even such short, context-free texts lucidly 


boast not of generosity. 

Every word has a proper time. 

and every point a proper place. 

Persian text in Hafiz, divan 121.8, in Khanlari, Dwan-i Hafiz 1:258. 

143 Anjum, Ghalib ke Khutut 1:262. 

144 Abhinava defines sahrdayas as those competent readers “who are able to identify with the 
text and hold a dialogue with it in their heart-mirrors burnished by the ceaseless study 
and repetition of poetry” (yesam kavyanusilanabhyasavasad visadibhite manomukure 
varnantyatanmayitbhavanayogyata te svahrdayasamvadabhdajah sahrdayah). Locana on 
Dhvanydloka 1.1, in ibid., 39—-40. I’ve translated sahrdaya as “Model Reader.” 
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flashes forth immediately as if directly perceived, despite the restricted 
unfolding of the textual elements (parimitavibhavadyunmilane’pi). Thus, 
for such readers, short poems by themselves can afford jouissance as well 
as instruction, even without any dramatic element.!#5 


The suggested meanings inferred for a free-standing text depend not only 
upon the text’s lexemes, but also upon the relevant abductively reasoned con- 
texts imagined by its addressee. This strategy of inventing narrative contexts!*6 
prescribed by Abhinava, Mammata, Gangadhara, and Ghalib is analogous to 
the pragmatico-semiotic mechanics of inference to the best explanation and 
abduction/retroduction. I'll therefore dub it “abduction to the best (or most 
beautiful) explanation.” 


Pseudo-hypotextual Palimpsests, Urdu nayikabheda 


I'll posit the ratipradipa, Sukoktivrida, and lajjaprayarati mugdha texts as 
fictional hypotexts or pseudohypotexts“’ upon which I'll palimpsest 39.1 
(along with a few hypotexts). The candlewicks are agitated because of the 
lajjaprayarati mugdha. I’ve abducted, inter alia, the following narrative con- 
textsfor the wicks to prick the candle (semantically disclosing fanus as “tattler 
candle” as well as “lantern’): 


145 Bharata Muni, Natyasdstra of Bharatamuni with the Commentary Abhinavabharati of 
Abhinavagupta, 1:284-85. 

146 This strategy creates “an open field of interpretative possibilities” (after Ashbery, “an open 
field of narrative possibilities” [Three Poems, 41]), applicable inter alia to Prakrit gathas 
(Selby, Grow Long, Blessed Night, 89-98), Sanskrit muktakas (contra, data maxima venia, 
Pollock, “Bhoja’s Syigdraprakasd and the Problem of Rasa,” 139), Braj dohds (Busch, Poetry 
of Kings, 83-85) and Urdu distichs (Faruqi Shi‘r-i Shor Angez, 4:84-85; “T‘abir ki Sharh,” 
292-93; Liboiron, “The Transformation of Plot in the Couplet of the Urdu Ghazal”). Also 
cf. Faruqi Early Urdu Literary Culture and History, 162 on Shaikh Sharaful Din Yahya 
Maneri’s statements on subjective reader response in the interpretation of poetic texts. 
Cf. the “rewrite rules” for the “short, short story” genre in Nair, Narrative Gravity, 215-34, 
and Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations §525 on “inventing a context” for a stand- 
alone sentence (ich kénnte selbst einen Zusammenhang fiir ihn erfinden). This strategy 
treats these texts primarily as open texts with a closed narrative structure and second- 
arily, within this framework, as closed texts with an open narrative structure. 

147. Genette, Palimpsests: Literature in the Second Degree, 384. Genette pejoratively invokes 
Borges and Calvino. 
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The candle’s taken in the sight (synistor lychnos/ratipradipa) and vig- 
orous sounds of the lovemaking couple (Vajjalagga 320, 322) and is 
“excited/agitated” and can't wait to “slander” what it has seen and heard 
since it is the nayaka’s loverival/raqib (Hafiz, Zafar). Hemacandra at 
Desinamamala 8.74.1 glosses halhala as “tumult caused due to curiosity” 
(tumulammi koudy halhalam).“®8 Dhanapala’s Prakrit lexicon, the 
Paialacchinamamala 827, glosses halhala as “haste” (halhaé tara).+9 The 
Paiasaddamahannavo glosses halhala/halhalad inter alia as “haste” 
(tvara), “agitation” (hadbadi), “tumult” (halphal), “haste” (sighrata), 
“eagerness” (autsukya), and“longing” (utkantha), and cites Gathdsaptasati 
1.21 and Weber 780 as exempla. 

The candle is struck dumb in the presence of the au naturel beloved: 


At night 

Faceto face 

With the beloved 

I was speechless 

Like 

The candle’s tongue! 


Like a candle 

I'm 

All tongue, head to foot 
But I haven't the courage 
To speak up!>? 


It is therefore agitated/restless/uncomfortable since it is unable to tattle what 
it has seen and heard. 
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It’s possible to recode the jalvah-i mahbub isotopy in the lajjaprayarati 
mugdha context. “Sheen,” “lustre,” and “radiance” (Sobha, kanti, and dipti, 
Natyasastra 22.27-28) are amongst the nayika’s twenty “innate adorn- 
ments” (sattvaja alankarah, Dasariipaka 2.47) and are “unaffected” 
(ayatnajah, ibid., 2.48). Ramacandra and Gunacandra in the Natyadarpana 


Hemachandyra, The Desinamamala of Hemachandra, 344. 

Doshi, Paialachhinamamala (Prakrut-lakshminamamala), 33. 

Sheth, Paia-Sadda-Mahannavo: A Comprehensive Prakrit-Hindi Dictionary, 943. 
Urdu text in Argali, Divan-i-Dard, 71. 

Ibid., 10. 
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(Mirror of dramaturgy) define sobha as “the glow generated by the 
enjoyment of youth” (aujjvalyam yauvanadinam athagobhopabhogatah, 
Natyadarpana 4.35).!3 kanti is “sobha heightened by lovemaking” (sa 
kantih purnasambhoga)'** and dipti is “kanti intensified” (kantes tu 
vistarah).°5 upabhoga also means “Enjoyment (of a woman), cohabi- 
tation” and this is the sense that Ramacandra and Gunacandra seem 
to gloss in their autocommentary svopajfiavritti on Natyadarpana 4.35: 
“Sobha is the special glow and radiance of women whose youth and 
beauty have been sexually enjoyed by men” (rupalavanyadinam ca 
purusenopabhujymananam yadaujjvalyam chhayavisesah sa sobha).°® 
majlis faroz can thus be contextually retranslated as radiance (dipti). The 
pseudo-hypotext here is Bihart Ratnakar 463. The nayaka’s undressed 
the nayika for lovemaking without quenching the ratipradipa, but her 
radiance blazes forth, “blinding” him. The candle’s agitation is thus either 
due to embarassment or envy at being outshone. Or perhaps the voyeur 
candle is blinded by the nayika’s radiance and is agitated since it can’t 
ogle her. 

A few commentators implement the isotopy of the embarrassed candle. 
Hasrat Mohani states that “In the beloved’s chaste cloister [where none 
may enter], even the candle, due to restlessness, was reduced to a strange 
state” (mahbub ki khalvat-inamus men | jahan kist ka guzar nahin| sham‘a 
ki bhi beqarari se kucch ‘ajab halat ho gayi thi).!5” Agha Muhammad Bagir 
states that “the meaning is that in the beloved’s chaste cloister, even 
the presence of a candle was violative of chastity. Hence the candle 
itself became agitated” (matlab ye hai kih mahfil-i namus men sham’ ki 
maujidgi bhinamis ke mandaft thi. Is liye voh khvud bechain hit jati thi).!°8 
Ghulam Rasil Mihr states that “at night, my beloved was in the soli- 
tude of honor and sanctity and shame and modesty (“zzat o hurmat aur 
sharm o haya) and the whole solitude was resplendent with the splen- 
dor of beauty and loveliness. Candles were burning everywhere and were 
melting in shame (nadamat se pani pant ho rahi thin) at the beloved’s 
radiance... The intentio is that such was the shame and modesty (sharm 


Ramacandra and Gunacandra, Natyadarpana, 134. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ramacandra and Gunacandra, Natyadarpana, 285-86. They probably follow Abinavagupta 
(Abhinavabharati on Natyasastra 22.27-28). 

Mohani, Sharh-i Divan-i Ghalib, 50. 

Baqir, Bayan-i Ghalib: Sharh-i Dian-i Ghalib, no. 
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o haya) of the beloved’s cloister, that the candles were meltingand the lan- 
terns were in such an agitated state, as if there were thorns pricking them 
in their robes.”!5° Niyaz Fatehpur states that “when the beloved appeared 
in the night’s privacy and chaste seclusion, every candle seemed to have 
a thorn in its robes [was agitated], since her chastity and modesty would 
not allow the presence of even a candle”.16° 

None of these commentators, however, assign any reason for the 
candle’s embarrassment/discomfiture. The embarrassed candle is an 
oppositio in imitando of the voyeur-candle topos. The candle is in embar- 
rassed agitation since it doesn’t want to be a voyeur to the nayaka and 
nayika’s lovemaking and wants to leave, but is obstructed by the lantern 
and hence pricks it (Srikanthacarita 15.15). The commentator Jonaraja 
says, “When lovemaking is about to begin, even the insentient objects 
present become embarrassed. The word ‘even’ signifies that not only the 
companions, but even the lamp, which heightens lovemaking’s pleasure, 
bhavah. apigabdanna kevalam sakhyah, yavacchrngaroddipanopayogyo 
dipovapi).'©! Ghalib has indited this topos in Persian: 


Abandon shame! 
Let’s embrace 

So passionately 
That 

Even the stars 
Avert their faces.!62 


And Bhagvant Rai Rahat Kakorvi in Urdu: 


Seeing these two fresh flower-like bodies so, 
The candle kept burning there in shame.'63 


The candle is agitated at the sight of the mugdha, since she’s going to 
quench it (the /ajjaprayarati mugdha texts) and hence pricks the lantern 
in a desperate bid to try to break out and escape the mugdha. 


Mihr, Nava-i Sarosh: Mukammal Divan-i Ghalib ma‘ Sharh, 149-50. 

Fatehpuari, Mushkilat-i Ghalib: Sharh-i Divan-i Ghalib, 47-48. 

Durgaprasad and Parab, The Srikanthacarita of Mankhaka with the Commentary of 
Jonaraja, 211. 

Persian text in ‘Abidi, Kulliyat-i Ghalib Farsi, 1:502. 

Translated by Alam and Subrahmanyam in Love in South Asia: A Cultural History, 140. 
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6. The candle is agitated at the sight of the mugdha, since she’s going to 
quench it. It pricks the lantern so as to try to come out and supplicate at 
the mugdha’s feet for mercy (Gatidavaho 760). 

7. Thecandle can’t ogle the lovemaking couple (the ratipradipa texts) since 
the lantern obstructs/veils the candle’s male gaze and hence the agitated 
candle pricks the lantern in irritation.16* 

8. The candle is agitated at the sight of the mugdha, since she’s going to 
quench it and hence it pricks the lantern/covering to desperately urge it 
to do its job and protect it from being quenched. 

g. The candle pricks the lantern in agitation since the mugdha will dout it, 
while the slanderer lantern will get away scot-free. 


The text’s narrative strategy consists of “suggestion” (dhvani). There are two 
varieties here, the first being “suggestion where the literal sense is unintended 
and shifted to something else” (avivaksitavacya arthantarasankramitadhvani), 
also called “indication-based suggestion” (laksanamuladhvani). The second 
variety is “suggestion where the literal sense is unintended and wholly dis- 
carded” (avivaksitavacya atyantatiraskrtavacyadhvani). The dhvani is “unin- 
tended” (avivaksita)'®> since the lajjaprayarati mugdha topos isn’t lexically 
signified from the text’s lexemes. It is arthantarasankramita when the lit- 
eral meaning of fanus isn’t completely discarded and atyantatiraskrtavacya 
when it is. 

As for abductively inferring the factors of the enunciatory context, I’ll focus 
on speaker (vakta), addressee (bodha), context (prastava), place (desa), and 
time (kala). This is probably the utterance of a nayaka to a nayika, or a nayika 
to a sakhi, or a sakhi to a nayika, or of the nayaka to himself. 

If this is the utterance of a nayaka to a nayika, the context might be 
a lajjaprayarati mugdha’s attempt to quench a ratipradipa. The nayaka, 
exhibiting “lover's teasing” (priyakrta parihasa, Rasamajijari 96), or “verbal 
pleasantry” (vacohdsya narman, Dasarupaka [Ten genera of drama] 2.79), twits 
the nayika by jesting that the candle is a slandering rival and it’s just as well that 
she’s douting it. Or perhaps that despite the mugdha quenching the lovelamp, 
her lustre (Aantz) will dispel the darkness and let him ogle her (a variatio of 
Janakiharana 16.32). Or perhaps to take pity on the candle, since the poor thing 
is going to supplicate her for clemency (Gatidavaho 760). Or perhaps that her 
nude beauty is too much for the poor “aesthete” voyeurcandle (Gathdsaptasati 
6.47; Saduktikarnamrata 2.148.2) to resist. Or perhaps the nayaka is undressing 
for lovemaking the lajjaprayarati mugdha without dousing the candle (Bihari 


164 Cf. Faruqi’s third reading of 39.1. 
165 See Dhvanydloka 3.33 on vivaksa. 
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Ratnakar 463) and the embarrassed nayika says, “Please. What is this that you 
are doing? All the lights are burning!” to which he says, “Yes, surely. In the very 
brightness of the lamps. Faced with the light of your beauty, the lamps will 
themselves flicker and fade.”!6* The “basal emotion” (sthayibhava) is concu- 
piscence (rati) and the “aestheticized emotion” (rasa) is the “erotic” (srngara, 
Natyasastra, prose commentary after 6.45), the subtype called “love-in-union” 
(sambhogasrngararasa, Rasamajijart, 122). The style (vritti) is the “jocose” 
(kaisiki), suitable for expressing the aestheticized erotic emotion (Dasarupaka 
2.95). The nayika is “one’s own” (svakiya mugdha) and the nayaka is “faithful” 
(anukula, Rasamajijart 101). The nayika exhibits “artlessness” (mugdhata hava, 
Sahityadarpana 3.148) and the “transitory state” (vyabhicaribhava) “bashfulness” 
(vrida, Dasariipaka 4.9). The nayika’s fluster is “action-based amorous 
pleasantry” (cestakrta sahasya srngari narman, Dasarupaka 2.79). 

If this is the utterance of a nayika to a sakhi, perhaps she’s confiding the 
previous night’s amorous adventures in the sakhi, recounting the ndayaka’s 
pleasantry. Or perhaps she’s confiding in the sakhi her grief at the nadyaka’s 
absence by recalling the pleasant amorous times spent with him, which would 
make her a “naive heroine whose husband is away” (mugdhaprositabhartrka, 
Rasamajijart 39). Or perhaps after her quarrel with the nayaka, as a “naive 
heroine separated by a quarrel” (mugdhakalahantarita, Rasamajijari 49), she 
ruefully recalls the nayaka’s lovesports with her and reproaches the sakhi for 
goading her into assuming the manini (“angry”) mode. The rasa in the last 
two contexts is “love-in-separation” (vipralambhasrngara, Rasamanjari 123), 
the subtypes called “travel” (pravasa, Dasartipaka 4.70) and “anger” (mana, 
Dasgaripaka 4.70). 

If this is the utterance of a sakhi to a nayika, the context might be that of 
“instruction by a friend” (sakhi siksa, Rasamanjari 94). The nayika’s perhaps 
miffed at the nayaka due to a (real or imaginary) rival, which would make her 
a “cheated-on naive heroine” (mugdhakhandita, Rasamanjari 44) or she’s per- 
haps a mugdhakalahantarita and the sakhi attempts to persuade her to forgive 
the nayaka’s indiscretion by recalling to her the pleasant amorous times spent 
with him. 

If this is the utterance of a nayaka to himself, the context might be that 
of the “love-condition” (smaradasa) “reminiscence” (smrti, Rasamanjari 126). 
The nayaka in “separation” (vipralambha) reminisces about the qualities of his 
beloved (gunakirtana, Rasamajijari 127) recollecting her artlessness or bash- 
fulness. The nayaka would then be a “a husband in separation” (prositapati, 
Rasamajijart 13), the sthayibhava concupiscence (rati) and the rasa, the sub- 
type pravasavipralambhasrngara. The nayaka’s recollection of the artless 


166 Faruqi, The Mirror of Beauty, 398. 
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nayika might perhaps also be after her death, in which case the sthayibhava 
would be “grief” (goka) and the rasa “aestheticized tragedy” (karunarasa). 

The rhetorical device animating the synistor lychnos/ratipradipa is 
“poetic fancy”/“ascription” (utpreksalankara).'®” There is a “semblance of 
contradiction” (virodhabhasa)'®* between majlis faroz and khalvat-i namis. 
There's “congruent polysemy” (iham-i tandsub)!®9 between fanus and shab, 
majlis faroz and sham‘ “Tattler” is the contextually relevant, nonsalient, 
remote meaning as compared to “lantern,” which is the contextually non- 
relevant, salient, immediate meaning which has a “semantic congruence” 


n 


(munasibat) with the lexemes “night,’ “assembly illuminer,’ and “candle.” 
There is “nonsemantic congruence” (ri‘ayat) between khar in the sense of “full 
moon” and majlis faroz, sham‘ and fanus (in the sense of “lantern”). “Thorn” is 
the contextually relevant, salient, “immediate” meaning, while “full moon’ is 
the contextually nonrelevant, nonsalient, remote meaning which has a con- 


nn «& 


gruence with the lexemes “night,” “assembly illuminer,’ and “candle.” There’s 
an “affinity of nonsemantic congruences” (unattested in the manuals of 
rhetoric) between kharin the sense of “full moon” andnamus in the sense of “war, 
battle.” “Full moon” evokes the battle of Badr (AH 17 Ramazan 2) since badr is 


also “full moon.” 


Overinterpretation, Overreading, Reading Anew 


The Sufi-anagogic is the dominant default (salient!) context/code for 
Ghalib’s ghazal texts.!”° The “always-already interpellated”” addressee of the 
“always-already-read” Ghalibean text is prejudiced by the “local knowledge”! 
and the “small world”! of the Islamicate-Sufic cultural encyclopaedia. This 


167  Gerow, A Glossary of Indian Figures of Speech, 131-38. 

168 — Ibid., 268-69. 

169 Fora discussion of tham-itandsub, see Rampuni, Behr-al Fasahat, 2:1371-73. 

170 See Hali, Yadgar-i Ghalib, 59. In the Urdu ghazal, topoi of profane erotic love occur in 
the marginal subgenre of mu‘amilah bandi or ada bandi and the genre of rekhti. For the 
former see Faruqi, Sh‘r-i Shor Angez, 4:147-71; for the latter, Vanita, Gender, Sex, and the 
City: Urdu Rekhti Poetry, 1780-1870. Faruqi states that Ghalib’s abstract, convention-loving 
temperament and lack of interest in human relations necessarily resulted in a paucity of 
erotic topoi in his poetry (is ka lazmi natijah ye huva ke Ghalib ke yahan jinsi t‘allugat ka 
bayan bahut kam hai). Shir-i Shor Angez, 4:48. 

171 Althusser, Lenin and Philosophy and Other Essays, 176. 

172 Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures, 57. 

173 Eco, The Limits of Interpretation, 64-82. 
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addressee participates in a community that indulges in “language games”!”4 
following implicit rules not by choice, but “blindly”! and risks elimination 
from the language game!”6 upon deviating from this community. 

Isn’t the dominant Persianate ghazal poetic an abject,!”” “unclean” (mlec- 
cha) “counterpoetic”!’® to the Sanskritic-Brahminic kavya ethos and world- 
view, its carnivalesque inversus mundus, its “semiotically incommensurable,’ 
grotesque “Other”? In “heretically”!”9 decoding the patently Sufi-anagogic 39.1 
in the context of the Sanskritic-Brahminic nayikabheda genre, haven't I over- 
interpreted and violated the “privileged intersubjective cultural community 
meaning”!8° and the “responsible and consensual judgement of a community 
of readers—or of a culture”?!®! Haven't I repudiated the “cultural encyclopedia 
comprehending a given language and the series of the previous interpretations 
of the same text”!8? built up by a tradition of over a century and two decades 
of sustained commentary on Ghalib’s Urdu divan? Isn't my decoding strategy, 
located at the periphery!*? of the Ghalibean semiosphere,!** a private lan- 
guage? Haven't I indulged in hermeneutic nihilism!85 and violated the habitus 
and literary field’8° of Ghalib studies by aberrantly decoding 39.1 in the context 
of nayikabheda? 

The polyphonic!®’ nayikabheda is “Sanskritic-Brahminic’” as well as Mughal. 
39.1 is thus culturally bisemic, feinting towards the Sufi-anagogic code, but 
amenable to being decoded by the nayikabheda code. Despite the fact that an 
entire community of Model Readers has decoded this text using the Islamicate/ 
Sufi code for a century and two decades, this code here is tantamount to a 


174 Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, §12, §23, et passim. 

175 Ibid., §§138—-242; §219. Cf. §§ 21, 217-18. 

176 Lyotard, The Postmodern Condition: A Report on Knowledge, 63-64. 

177. Kristeva, Powers of Horror: An Essay on Abjection, passim. 

178 Cf. Ramanujan, “Three Hundred Ramayanas: Five Examples and Three Thoughts on 
Translation,” 157, on “counter-texts.” 

179 Cf. Bourdieu, Outline of a Theory of Practice, 170-71, on orthodoxy and heterodoxy. 

180 Eco, The Limits of Interpretation 40. 

181 Eco, Interpretation and Overinterpretation, 143. 

182 Ibid. 

183 Lotman, Universe of the Mind: A Semiotic Theory of Culture, 134. 

184  Ibid., 123 et passim. 

185 Gadamer, Truth and Method, 82. 

186 Bourdieu, The Field of Cultural Production: Essays on Art and Literature, 161 et passim. 

187 Cf. Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics, 6. 
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paranoiac!®® “Averroésian” overinterpretation.!89 The aberrant nayikabheda 
code for 39.1!9° isn’t an overinterpretation, but a contextual and coherent!*! 
“Menardian” overreading; not a new thing, but an old thing spoken anew,!°? a 
hybrid strategy to polysemically read afresh a century-and-two-decades-old 
interpretative tradition and interpret anew a Hellenic-Indic stranger in the 
Persian-Urdu city. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Mir as Suffering Curmudgeon: A Historical 
Hatchet Job 


Frances Pritchett 


In Ab-i Hayat (Water of life)! Muhammad Husain Azad (1830-1910) creates an 
extraordinary, even a bizarre, vision of the great Urdu ghazal poet Muhammad 
Taqi ‘Mir’ (1722/23-1810). Apart from its manifest inaccuracy and obvious 
improbability, it is also self-contradictory. Have these problems stopped it 
from being widely accepted? Of course not! Azad has succeeded as well in pro- 
jecting his chosen vision of Mur, as he has with virtually all the other major 
poets of the Urdu canon. He has been equally successful in creating that canon 
itself—with the single exception of Momin, whom he omitted from his origi- 
nal 1880 edition, but whom public opinion obliged him to include in the 1883 
edition (along with various odd and implausible excuses). In this paper I'd like 
to examine the nature of Azad’s depiction of Mir, and also to propose an expla- 
nation for its strange, discordant qualities. 

Like virtually all my work for the last several decades, this study has been 
enriched by the work and thought of Shamsur Rahman Farudqi, and by his 
friendship, and by many conversations with him. This study has in fact been 
influenced with particular directness and force, since it is based on Ab-i Hayat 
(Water of life), which Faruqi and I translated together, and also on readings of 
Mir—for which his Shi?-i Shur-angiz (Tumultuous poetry) has of course been 
indispensable.” 

Mir has been a towering figure in Urdu literary history. He compiled in 1752 
what was possibly the first, and was certainly the first well-known and influ- 
ential, anthology (tazkirah) of Urdu poets, Nikatul Shu‘ara (Fine points about 
the poets). He also composed a number of vivid masnavis, longer poems that 


1 Azad, Ab-i Hayat (Water of life). This edition is a photo offset of an edition published at 
Lahore: Naval Kishor, 1907 [accessed online at http://dsal.uchicago.edu/books/PK2155. 
H8413]. 

2 Farugi, Shi'r-i Shur-angez; Ghazaliyat-i Mir ka Intikhab aur Mufassal Mutali‘ah (Tumultuous 
poetry: A selection and detailed examination of the ghazals of Mir). Knowing Faruqi Sahib 
has been one of the great delights of my intellectual (and personal) life. The tribute that I can 
pay here is a very small return for such riches. 
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included not only romances and attacks on other poets, but also an elegy for 
his pet rooster (who died gallantly in combat with a cat); a description of his 
own favorite pet cat and her kittens; and an account of his hand-feeding of a 
temperamental baby goat. In addition, Mir compiled the unusual Persian work 
Zikr-i Mir (Mir’s account), which has often been described (by later schol- 
ars, not by Mir himself) as an autobiography; it has been ably translated by 
C. M. Naim.3 

But above all, Mir has always been known as a ghazal poet—in some sense 
even as the archetypal ghazal poet, since his long literary life, during which 
he produced six substantial divans, spanned much of the heyday of the clas- 
sical Urdu ghazal. Mir loomed so large in the tradition that John Borthwick 
Gilchrist, in a remarkable tribute, commissioned a team of four munshis from 
Fort William College to compile and edit the complete divan of Mir's ghazals. 
They finally produced a huge, elegantly typeset work (Calcutta, 1811)— one that 
was probably of no use at all for Fort William's primary job of training British 
administrators in language skills. 

Mir’s only real rival as an Urdu ghazal poet, Mirza Asdullah Khan ‘Ghalib’ 
(1797-1869), was a latecomer, appearing at the very end of the tradition. 
And Mir was the only earlier Urdu poet explicitly recognized by Ghalib as a 
master. Ghalib’s one published verse about Mir is a deliciously backhanded 
compliment:4 


Kekhte ke tumhin ustad nahin ho Ghalib 
Kahte hain agle zamane men ko’I mir bhi tha 


You're not the only ustad of Rekhtah, Ghalib: 
They say that in earlier times there was also some ‘Mir [guy]. 


One of his unpublished verses however, is more straightforward: 


Mir ke shi‘r ka ahval kahtn kya Ghalib 
jis ka divan kam az gulshan-i kashmir nahin 


The state of the poetry of Mir—what can I say, Ghalib’s divan is not less 
than a garden of Kashmir® 


3 Mir, Zikr-i Mir: The Autobiography of the Eighteenth Century Mughal Poet Mir Muhammad 
Taqi “Mir,” 1723-1810. 

4 Arshi, Divan-i Ghalib, 186. 

5 Raza, Divan-i Ghalib, 359. 
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The ghazals of this “garden of Kashmir” constitute a gigantic corpus—six 
divans, containing 1,916 ghazals (according to the latest edition, edited by 
Ahmad Mahfaz. Mir thus composed more whole Urdu ghazals than Ghalib 
composed Urdu ghazal verses (or at least, Urdu ghazal verses that he chose to 
include in his published divan). Very few people have read Mir’s whole corpus 
of almost two thousand ghazals. Instead, over the years there have come to 
be a large number of selections (intikhab) made from Mir’s divan, each of 
course reflecting the literary tastes and ideas of its compiler. Not surprisingly, 
there have also been complaints about the tendentious nature of some of 
these selections.® 

Yet there has been no commentary tradition whatsoever; this absence is the 
more conspicuous since over one hundred commentaries have been devoted 
to interpreting the poetry of Ghalib. It’s certainly true that the practice of 
writing commentaries began only with the end of the classical tradition, and 
thus was more a sign of loss and struggle than vitality; moreover, it was given 
a strong boost by the widespread availability of the printing press. Thus we 
wouldn't necessarily expect any commentarial tradition for Mir to begin until 
the one for Ghalib begins, around the end of the nineteenth century. But at that 
point, when commentaries on Ghalib begin to emerge in a steady stream— 
a stream that continues to this day—not a single such commentary on Mir 
can be found, until the recent publication of the four-volume selection and 
commentary ShiT-i Shurangiz (Tumultuous poetry), which has already gone 
through several editions.” Part of the blame for a lack of commentary, for so 
long, must be borne by Azad, whose insistence on Mir’s “simplicity” has made 
the public feel, quite erroneously, that his poetry is simple and lacks the subtle 
and cerebral desideratum craved by the masses in the subcontinent. 


Mir as a Helpless Sufferer and Emotional “Innocent” 


At the heart of Azad’s vision of Mir is a wild and weird claim: that Mir never 
had any joy whatsoever, in his whole life:8 


6 Pritchett, “Convention in the Classical Urdu Ghazal: the Case of Mir.” 

7 Shamsur Rahman Faruqi. Shit-i Shur-angez; Ghazaliyat-i Mir ka Intikhab aur Mufassal 
Mutali‘ah (New Delhi: Qaumi Kaunsil Bara-yi Furigh-i Urdu, 2006-8). 

8 This and all the other Azad translations in this study are by the author and Shamsur Rahman 
Faruqi from Ab-e hayat [Frances Pritchett, and S. R. Farugi, trans. and ed. Ab-e hayat: Shaping 
the Canon of Urdu Poetry (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001); accessed at http://dsal 
.uchicago.edu/books/PK2155.H8413]. 
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The colorfulness of our “lover’-minded poets, the loftiness of their 
thoughts, the tumult of their exaggerations—everyone knows about these. 
But take it as the decree of fortune that even among these [poets] Mir 
Sahib was never destined to know liveliness, or the springtime of luxury 
and joy, or the pleasure of a successful union. The calamity and sorrow 
of the fortune that he had brought with him [into this world] was a tale 
of woe that he kept on narrating all his life. This is why to this day he 
produces an effect on many hearts, and pain in many breasts. Because for 
other poets, such themes were imaginary; for him, they were true to his 
state. Even romantic thoughts he dressed in the garb of failure, lamenta- 
tion, longing, despair, separation. His poetry clearly says, “The heart from 
which I’ve emerged was not a mere effigy of grief and pain, but a funeral 
procession of longing and sorrow.’ The same thoughts were always fixed 
in his heart. What passed through his heart was just what he uttered with 
his lips—and it pierced through the hearers’ hearts like a lancet.9 


This is such a bizarre claim that perhaps it should be verified directly from the 
Urdu: 


Hasrat o ma’yusi ke khayal hamare ‘ashiqmizaj shu‘ara ki ranginiyan aur 
khayalat ki buland-parvaziya un ke mubalighon ke josh o kharosh—sab 
ko ma’lim hain. Magar use gismat ka likha samjho kih un main se bhi Mir 
Sahib ko shiguftagi, ya bahar-i ‘aish o nishat ya kamyabt-i visal ka lutf, kabhi 
nasib nah hw. vohi musibat aur gismat ka; Gham jo sath lae the, us ka 
dukhra sunate chale ga’e. Jo aj tak [[203]] dilon main asar aur stnon main 
dard paida karte hain. Kyankih aise mazamin aur shu’ara ke liye khayali 
the; un ke hali the. ‘Ashiqana khayal bhi, nakami, zarnali, hasrat-ma’yisi, 
hij ke libas main kharc hv’e. un ka kalam saf kah deta hai kih jis dil se nikal 
kar aya hun, voh; gham o dard ka putla nahin, hasrat o andth ka janaza tha. 
Hamisha vohi khayalat base rahte the. Bas jo dil par guzarte the, vohi zaban 
se kah dete the. kih sunne valon ke liye nashtar ka kam kar jate the.!° 


Obviously a claim that anyone never had any joy in their whole life is unverifi- 


able in principle; it’s also improbable in practice, because joy is so protean and 


multivalent and even sneaks up on people sometimes when they don’t want it. 


But if there was anyone for whom such a claim had a modicum of implausibil- 


ity it is Mir Naim calls him a “man of appetites” who presented himself as a 


9 
10 


Azad, Ab-i Hayat, 202-3. 
Ibid. 
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“diplomatic person” and as a good all-rounder who admired gracious living.” 
Mir married, he had children, he manifestly loved his pets (rooster, cat, goat). 
He also felt himself to be the greatest poet of his time. How can there possibly 
have been no joy whatsoever in any of these experiences? At the end of his 
autobiography he even appended a section of fifty-five jokes, some literary but 
others quite raunchy, for the amusement of his friends. And Azad himself tells 
anecdotes about Mir’s sense of humor, citing two of his verses about cute boys 
in the bazaar.!? 

But Azad wants to press Mir into service as the poster child for “natu- 
ral poetry,” with his deep disdain for everything “artificial’—and thus for all 
poetic devices and literary artifice. He therefore requires Mir to show an ideally 
direct flow of real emotions from his heart into the poetry, and thence into the 
hearers’ hearts. This is why he contrasts Mir favorably with other poets who 
make “high flights” of imagination and “exaggerations” and merely “imagine” 
the themes of sorrow and suffering. In Azad’s view, it follows that if Mir’s 
poetry is full of sorrow and suffering, then his life must have been as well. 
Later “natural poetry” advocates have continued this line of reasoning: unlike 
other poets, Mir is often alleged to have a kind of hapless, helpless “innocence” 
(ma‘sumiyyat); hearers are said to react to other poets with a wow of admira- 
tion, but Mir is said to evoke an “O!” of sympathetic sorrow. And this view con- 
tinues to be widespread today.!3 


Mir as Curmudgeon, Canon Shaper, Gatekeeper 


Jarringly enough, however, Azad’s Mir must not only be a helpless, hapless, 
weeping sufferer; he must also be a notably rude and arrogant curmudgeon. 
For he must establish and defend the boundaries of the Urdu poetic canon 
exactly along the lines that Azad has traced out. Azad’s boundary lines, I will 
argue, position his own beloved master poet and teacher (ustad), Shaikh 


11 Mir, Zikr-i Mir, 10, 16. 

12 ~©Azad, Ab-i Hayat, 211. 

13 Shamsur Rahman Farudi has told me of his experience giving a talk before an audience of 
Urdu scholars, and referring in passing to Mir’s love of wordplay. To his surprise, the whole 
question period was then devoted to reproachful attacks on him for having insulted Mir 
by alleging that he would lower himself by using the “artifice” of wordplay, since this 
would be inimical to his sincerity and “innocence.” The audience were determined, in 
short, to defend this great poet from the charge that he had consciously used one of the 
primary tools of great poetry. 
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Muhammad Ibrahim, ‘Zauq’ (1788-1854), as the ideal Urdu poet!*—in contra- 
distinction to Ghalib, who is shown as unimpressive, marginalized, and even 
somewhat absurd. 

Azad’s Mir is presented as the acknowledged supreme judge and gatekeeper 
of the Urdu poetic tradition. The famous and archetypal “two-and-three- 
quarters poets” anecdote clearly establishes his status: 


In Lucknow someone asked, ‘Tell me Hazrat, nowadays who are the poets?’ 
He said, ‘One is Sauda. Another is your humble servant. And after some 
consideration he said, ‘A half one is Khvajah Mir Dard’ Someone said, 
‘Hazrat! And Mir Suz Sahib?’ Frowning, he said, ‘Is Mir Suz Sahib a poet?’ 
He said, ‘After all, he’s the ustad of Navab Asiful Daulah’ Mir Sahib said, 
‘Well, taking this into account, there are exactly two and three-quarters.’ 


Azad reinforces Mir’s authority, and crotchety abruptness, with other anec- 
dotes as well. Something as simple as Mir’s request to hear a verse repeated 
overwhelms Mushafi with joy: “In my volume I will certainly write beside this 
verse that Your Honor made me recite it a second time.” By contrast, Mir is 
made to humiliate the frivolous Jur’at: “You don’t know how to compose verses. 
Go on composing your kisses and caresses.” To make sure we feel the force of 
this putdown, Azad continues, “The late Mir Sahib was the supreme paterfa- 
milias of the poets. Whatever words he might use to convey his meaning, he 
was an accomplished jeweler; he assessed the jewels very well.”!” 

Azad’s Mir, this “accomplished jeweler” of verse and connoisseur of poetic 
language is then made to valorize certain forms of language above others. In 
another anecdote, he’s made to defend the educated colloquial language of 
Delhi against all forms of substandard language—to a degree that seems not 
only rude, but more than a little paranoid: 


Mir Sahib goes to Lucknow: when he went to Lucknow, he did not have 
even enough money for a whole coach. Having no choice, he shared a 
coach with another man, and said farewell to Delhi. After they had gone 
a little way, the other man made some remark. Mir Sahib turned his 
face away from him and sat silent. After a while, the man again made 
some remark. Mir Sahib frowned and replied, “Noble sir, you have paid the 


14 Pritchett, Nets of Awareness, 28-42. 
15 Azad, Ab-i Hayat, 208. 

16 ITbid., 301. 

17 Ibid., 230. 
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fare. You are no doubt entitled to sit in the coach, but what does that 
have to do with conversation?” The man said, “Hazrat, what’s the harm? 
It's a pastime while traveling—we can entertain ourselves a bit with 
conversation.” Mir Sahib replied angrily, “Well, for you it’s a pastime; as 
for me, it corrupts my language.”!® 


Of course, it’s very unlikely that either of the two participants in this alleged 
conversation would ever have reported it to anybody, much less to sources that 
would be available to Azad so many decades later. But Azad means for us to 
notice that even as the impoverished Mir leaves Delhi for Lucknow, he intends 
to take his language with him, and to protect it from being “corrupted” (kharab 
honda). The corrupter in this case is described only as an “individual” (shakhs). 
Apparently he, like Mir is poor enough to need to share a coach; unlike Mur, 
however, he’s depicted as altogether courteous and respectful. Based on his few 
quoted words he also seems to be a speaker of standard Urdu, so we're left at a 
loss to know what kind of a (rustic? lower-class?) threat he might represent to 
Mir’s jealously guarded style of speech. 

Just as Azad’s Mir defends the educated colloquial Urdu of Delhi against 
what's most probably meant to be imagined as rustic or lower-class speech, at 
the high end of the cultural spectrum Mir also privileges the upstart Urdu over 
that prestigious grande dame, Persian. 


Mir Qamarul Din Minnat’s Pupilship 


A poet called Mir Qamarul Din “Minnat” was living in Delhi, and for his knowl- 
edge of the traditional sciences was among the nobles of the royal court. In 
Mir Sahib’s time, he was a beginner. He had a great taste for poetry. He brought 
an Urdu ghazal for correction. Mir Sahib asked where he came from. He said 
Sonipat, in the Panipat district. Mir Sahib said, “Sayyid Sahib, Urdu-i Mu‘alla is 
the language of Delhi alone. Please don't bother yourself about it. Please just 
keep composing in your Persian-Versian.”!9 

Apparently “Persian-Versian” (Farsi-varst) is good enough for non-Delhi aris- 
tocrats, and is in fact all they can aspire to, since despite his “great taste for 
poetry,” the promising young Minnat finds the door to Urdu poetry composi- 
tion irrevocably—and rudely—shut on him by the curmudgeonly Mir. 


18 _ Ibid., 195-96. 
19 Ibid., 207. 
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The implausibilities here are manifest. Mir himself not only composed a 
substantial amount of Persian poetry, as did most of his contemporaries, but 
also boasted of his proficiency in the language; thus his contemptuous dis- 
missal of it hardly rings true. But much more conspicuously, the real Mir never 
remotely privileged Dihlavis as the only possible Urdu poets. It would have 
been greatly against his interest to do so, because he himself, like Ghalib, was 
originally from Agra, and spent much of his adult life in Lucknow, or in transit. 
In his anthology Nikatul Shu‘ara (Fine points about the poets) he criticized 
various poets for many reasons, but never for the crime of failing to come from 
Delhi; and indeed it’s clear from that anthology that the Urdu poetic universe 
of his day stretched smoothly all the way across North India and also—though 
not so smoothly—down into the Deccan. In his anthology he in fact says that 
he himself “belongs to Akbarabad [Agra], but driven by changing times pres- 
ently resides in Shahjahanabad [Delhi].”2° 

Moreover, Azad’s Mir doesn’t merely refuse to accept non-Dihlavis as Urdu 
poets. He’s such a crazed Delhi chauvinist that he refuses to accept non-Dihlavis 
even as plausible hearers and enjoyers of Urdu poetry: 


His arrogance toward lovers of his poetry: Some nobles and important 
people of Lucknow came in a group one day to meet Mir Sahib and hear 
his verses.... After greetings and small talk, and so on, they requested 
him to recite. At first Mir Sahib put them off for a time. Then he gave 
a clear answer: “Noble gentlemen, my verses are not such as you will 
understand.” Although this displeased them, with an eye to courtesy 
and good manners they acknowledged the deficiencies of their under- 
standing. They renewed their request. He again refused. Finally, feeling 
a bit piqued, they said, “Hazrat! We understand the poetry of Anvari and 
Khaqani. Why will we not understand your noble utterance?” Mir Sahib 
said, “That's true. But for their poetry commentaries, vocabularies, and 
dictionaries are available. And for my poetry, there is only the idiom of 
the people of [the] Urdu, or the stairs of the Jama‘ Masjid. And these are 
beyond your reach.”2! 


Like so many of Azad’s anecdotes about Mir, this one sets up a series of 
binary oppositions: Dihlavis versus outsiders, Urdu versus Persian, elite col- 
loquial language versus learned/bookish language. In all of these oppositions 
we see that the first is superior, the second inferior. And in each case, by no 


20 )3=©Mtr, Zikr-i Mir, 8. 
21 Azad, Ab-i Hayat, 209. 
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coincidence, Azad makes sure that the first is later identified with Zauq, the 
second with Ghalib. 

There’s one more set of binaries as well: humbly born versus aristocratic. 
The anecdote above about Mir’s rejection of Minnat, though it’s presented 
as damning the young poet for coming from Sonipat, suggests subtly that his 
aristocratic rank may be part of his problem. And Mir’s treatment of Rangin 
makes the point more explicit: 


Sa‘adat Yar Khan Rangin’s pupilship: Sa‘adat Yar Khan Rangin was the son 
of Tahmasp Baig Khan, keeper of a royal fort. He was fourteen or fifteen 
years old. He went with great pomp and splendor, and presented a ghazal 
for correction. When he heard it, Mir Sahib said, “Young sir! You are a 
noble yourself, and the son of a noble. Please take up spear-throwing and 
archery. Please practice horsemanship. Poetry is the act of lacerating the 
heart and burning the liver. Please don’t presume to come near it.’ When 
he insisted a great deal, Mir Sahib said, “Your temperament is not suited 
to this art. It’s not something that you will learn. What’s the point of wast- 
ing your and my time to no purpose?”2? 


Here it’s clear that Rangin is damned both for being an aristocratic dilettante, 
and for lacking (perhaps for that very reason?) the correct poetic tempera- 
ment. Mir himself came from obscure, nonaristocratic ancestry—as did Zauq, 
whose father was “a poor soldier.’23 Ghalib, of course, came from a family of 
much higher standing. 7 


Mir as an Imperfect Prototype of Unworldly, Poetry-Obsessed 
Simplicity 


Being of low social rank is connected by Azad in some general, implicit way to 
virtuous qualities of detachment from the world and contentment with a life 
of poverty and simplicity—a life focused entirely on poetry. Here, Azad tells 
us that Mir only gets it half right, while full excellence is reserved for (who 
else?) Zauq. What Mir gets right is an extreme focus on a detached, unworldly, 
poetry-centric life: 


22 Azad, Ab-i Hayat, 207. 
23 ~~ Ibid, 421. 
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His preoccupation with creative effort and his state of absorption: Seeing 
that Mir Sahib was in great distress, a navab of Lucknow took him and 
his family to his own home, and gave him a suitable residence near his 
mansion to live in, with a sitting room that had windows overlooking a 
garden. The idea was that he should be in a lively and cheerful frame of 
mind in every way. The day he went there to live, the shutters were closed. 
Some years passed, and they stayed closed; he never opened them to 
look at the garden. One day a friend came and said, “There’s a garden out 
here, why don’t you sit with the shutters open?” Mir Sahib replied, “Oh, 
is there a garden here?” His friend said, “That’s why the Navab brought 
you here, to divert and cheer you.” Mir Sahib’s old crumpled drafts of 
his ghazals were lying nearby. Gesturing toward them, he said, “I’m so 
absorbed in attending to this garden, I’m not even aware of that one.’ 
With these words, he fell silent.2¢ 


Of course, this radical rejection of the whole external world doesn’t seem very 
appropriate for a paragon of “natural poetry”; nor does filling the floor with 
old crumpled “drafts” of ghazals seem to accord with a compositional pro- 
cess described as a simple, direct outpouring of personal suffering. But never 
mind all that—Azad means for us to see that Mir is commendably indifferent 
to worldly pursuits and courtly life. However, Mir carries his self-sufficiency 
too far, as Azad is careful to inform us in a tone so roundabout and seemingly 
reluctant that the effect is doubled: 


It is also clear that since ancient days, ill fortune and the ill will of the 
heavens have cast dark shadows over the heads of people of accomplish- 
ment. In addition to this, Mir Sahib’s loftiness of vision was so extreme 
that no one’s worldly position, or accomplishment, or greatness, earned 
his esteem. This flaw made him temperamental, and kept him always 
deprived of worldly comfort and freedom from care—and he, wrongly 
thinking himself full of consistency of style and contentment in poverty, 
considered it a source of pride.?® 


In short, Mir’s arrogance masquerades as “consistency of style” (vazdari) and 
“contentment in poverty” (qand@at)—two traditional and culturally admired 
virtues that he ought to have, but doesn’t. Who has them? Zaug, of course, as 
Azad is at considerable pains to show us in full detail: 


24 Ibid., 211. 
25 Ibid., 195. 
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His style of living: God the Most High had given his [i.e., Zauq’s] tem- 
perament such an affinity for poetry that, night and day, he thought of 
nothing else. And he was happy with it alone. His was a narrow and dark 
house, and its courtyard was of such a size that if a small charpoy was 
arranged to one side, then on both sides just enough room remained for 
a man to get through. He used to have the hookah always at his lips. He 
always sat on a charpoy without bedding; he was always engaged in writ- 
ing, or in reading a book. Heat, cold, rains—through the full force of all 
three seasons he spent his time seated right there. He was unaware of it 
all. Fairs, ‘Ids, seasons, in fact any of the world’s joys or sorrows—he had 
nothing to do with them. Where he had sat down on the first day, there he 
stayed seated. And he only rose to leave, when he left the world.*° 


Mir’s partial and compromised unworldliness and poetry centeredness is here 
brought to full flower. What Mir ought to have been, Zauq actually is. And when 
it comes to such austere virtues Azad has made sure that Ghalib, with his wine 
drinking and gambling, his famous sociability and wit, his constant efforts to 
augment his pension, is off the radar. Of course, in the real world, Zaug was 
the greatly cosseted ustad of Bahadur Shah and spent much of his time at the 
Red Fort rather than sitting on that humble charpoy, and in the real world Mir 
himself was quite prepared to flatter kings when necessary: “A king’s verse is 
the king of verses.’2” It would be possible to elaborate these points at length, 
examining more anecdotes about Mir, and exploring Azad’s deadly pseudo- 
respectful treatment of Ghalib and his all-out hagiography of Zauq. But the 
main outlines are clear. Azad’s Mir has the qualities that Azad needs him to 
have, not the qualities of the actual historical person. Azad’s Mir is utterly and 
radically joyless; the real Mir actually appended jokes to his autobiography. 
Azad’s Mir personally experiences all the stylized ghazal tropes of the suffer- 
ing lover's pain, and pours them directly from his heart into his poetry; the 
real Mir shaped his ghazals through the same literary processes used by his 
peers (as even Azad backhandedly acknowledges by calling our attention to 
all those crumpled drafts on the floor). Azad’s Mir is a crazed, monomaniacal 
Delhi chauvinist who denies non-Dihlavis not only the right to compose Urdu 
ghazals, but even the power to appreciate them; the real Mir showed not a 
trace of such attitudes. Azad’s Mir lives in a state of simplicity and unworld- 
liness marred only by his arrogance; the real Mur, while he could indeed be 
arrogant about literary matters, had a full share of worldly ambitions and 


26 Ibid., 448. 
27 = Mir, Zikr-i Mir, 125. 
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aspirations, as Naim makes clear.2® Poor Mir would surely have hated the 
travesty of himself that was implausibly cobbled together by Azad. But Azad 
needed a “John the Baptist” figure to carve out a Zauq-sized space right at the 
center of the canon, and nobody was as suitable as Mir for being made to play 
that very dubious role. 
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CHAPTER 8 


“I am a Ruby Wrapped in a Rag”: Zay Khay Sheen 
and the Possibility of Poetry as Autobiography 


Gail Minault 


Zay Khay Sheen, or Zahidah Khatin Shirvani (1894-1922), is an intriguing fig- 
ure in early-twentieth-century Indian literature and history. An accomplished 
poet in Urdu, she observed complete purdah, to the point of never leaving her 
extended family’s home in the Aligarh district of northern India. She kept her 
identity under wraps as well, to the extent that admirers of her poetry, which 
appeared in Urdu literary magazines during her lifetime, were unsure of the 
poet’s gender. For all of her isolation and anonymity, she is nevertheless an 
important example of early women writers of Urdu who expressed themselves 
in prose and poetry in the literary periodicals of their day, giving voice not only 
to women’s identity and social concerns, but also to their involvement in the 
many political and cultural currents of the early Indian nationalist movement. 

The question to be addressed here is whether Zay Khay Sheen’s writings can 
be considered autobiographical, and whether a self-portrait can emerge from 
her poetry. I have been translating some of her poetry and I find it revelatory of 
her character and her sympathies. It is not explicitly autobiographical, but its 
images express her intimate emotions, and reflect, as well, the pressures of the 
times in which she lived. The larger question of whether poetry can be deemed 
a source for individual or social history remains. Can the images and emotions 
expressed in poetry, in their attempt to capture universals, provide a source for 
the specificities of autobiography? 

The basic outline of Zay Khay Sheen’s life is known, thanks to a biography 
written by her cousin.! Zahidah Khatun Shirvani was the younger daughter of 
Navab Sir Muzammilullah Khan Shirvani, Ra’is of Bhikampur in the Aligarh dis- 
trict of North India.2 A follower of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Sir Muzammilullah 
(1865-1938) was an important figure in the Aligarh movement. He was a 


1 There are two basic sources about Zay Khay Sheen: a biography written by her cousin Anisah 
Haran Begam Shirvani, Hayat-i Z-Kh-Sh (Hyderabad: privately printed, 1954); and her col- 
lected poems, Z-Kh-Sh [Zahidah Khatin Shirvani], Firdaus-i Takhayyul (Lahore: Darul 
Isha‘at-i Punjab, 1941). 

2 Secondary sources about her poetry, in Urdu, include: Sha’nul Haqq Haqqi, “Z-Kh-Sh,” in 
Nuktah-i Raz (Karachi: ‘Asri Kutub, 1972), 283-307; M. Jamil Ahmad, Tazkirah-i Sha‘rat-i Urdu 
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leading member of the Board of Trustees of Aligarh College, a champion of 
turning Aligarh College into a Muslim university, a patron of the Aligarh Girls’ 
School, and politically loyal to the British connection. He was also a skillful 
poet in Persian, and had a string of alphabetical honors following his title as 
Khan Bahadur: LLD, KCIE, OBE, etc.3 

The Shirvani clan of Aligarh district was distinguished in educational circles 
and produced a number of important figures. Habibul Rahman Khan Shirvani, 
otherwise known as Navab Habib Yar Jung, was an Islamic scholar and an offi- 
cial in the Nizam’s state of Hyderabad. Another relative, Haran Khan Shirvani, 
was a well-known historian of the Deccan (his wife, Anisah, wrote the biogra- 
phy of Zay Khay Sheen based on family correspondences). The clan had two 
main branches, the lineage of Bhikampur and that of Datauli, and practiced 
cousin marriage to an almost exclusive degree. The family tree presents a 
bewildering array of interlocking relationships.* 

The Shirvanis were a family, therefore, that displayed an intriguing combi- 
nation of the progressive and the conservative: they were supporters of edu- 
cation, whether Islamic or Western, and promoters of education for women, 
although the women of the family maintained strict purdah and were edu- 
cated at home. Their loyalist politics were demonstrated in civic service and 
membership in reform associations, along with resistance to the growing 
forces of anti-British activism before and after World War 1.° Their marriage 
patterns kept the family properties intact, while taking a toll on the health of 
their increasingly inbred offspring.® 

Zay Khay Sheen was a product of this large and intellectually vibrant 
family. Her mother died when she was very young. Her father, consequently, 
had a major role in Zahidah’s education and that of her siblings: an older 
sister, Anmadi;’ a younger brother, Ahmadullah; and a younger half-brother, 


(Bareilly: Qaumi Kutub Khanah, 1944), 407-35; and [Dr.] Fatimah Hasan, Z-Kh-Sh: Hayat u 
Shairt ka Tahqiqi aur Tanqidi Ja’izah (Karachi: Anjuman-i Taraqqi-i-Urdti Pakistan, 2007). 
3 N.K. Jain, Muslims in India: A Biographical Dictionary (Delhi: Manohar, 1983), 2:80—81; for 
Sir Muzammilullah’s role at Aligarh, see S. K. Bhatnagar, History of the MAO College Aligarh 
(Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1969), 147-181, 231, 255, 258-59, 266-68, 289, 313-14, 327, 334, 
344, 351-52; and Gail Minault and David Lelyveld, “The Campaign for a Muslim University, 
1898-1920,” Modern Asian Studies 8, no. 2 (April 1974): 145-89. 
Shirvani family tree as an appendix to Shirvani, Hayat-i Z-Kh-Sh. 
See, e.g., Gail Minault, The Khilafat Movement (New York: Columbia University Press, 1982). 
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6 This is a generalization based on references to mental illness and early deaths in Hayat-i 
Z-Kh-Sh, and Haqqi, “Z-Kh-Sh.” 

7 Ahmadi’s daughter married the son of Haran Khan Shirvani and Anisah Begam (see family 
tree appended to Hayat-i Z-Kh-Sh); Ahmadi suffered from mental illness at the end of her life. 
Haqqi, “Z-Kh-Sh,’ 301. 
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Da’ud.® Their education began with a Bismillah ceremony at age four, initiat- 
ing them into learning the Quran with an Aligarh Maulvi, Hafiz Ahmad ‘Ali? 
Once they had read the Quran, Sir Muzammilullah wanted his children to 
learn Persian, the mark of a cultured literary education, and he cast about for a 
capable governess (mu ‘allimah), whom he found in Bhopal (recommended by 
the Begam of Bhopal herself). She was an Iranian woman, known as 
Farkhundah Begam Tihrani. She was not only a native speaker of Persian, but 
an accomplished poet who introduced her pupils to the craft of writing, as well 
as reading, poetry.!° 

What was not known to either the Begam of Bhopal or to Sir Muzammilullah 
at that time was that Farkhundah was an alias. The governess had changed her 
name from Rakhshandah Khanim and started a new life in India after she had 
left Tehran under obscure circumstances. A former concubine of Nasirul Din 
Shah Qajar, she had apparently fallen afoul of political factionalism at the Qajar 
court. She nevertheless maintained a correspondence and exchanged poetry 
with the Shah even in exile, as letters discovered among her papers at the time 
of her death many years later reveal." Becoming a governess to a landed fam- 
ily in Aligarh district must have been quite an alteration in her lifestyle, to put 
it mildly. In the description of the instruction that she offered the Shirvani 
daughters, there is little hint of her colorful past, though one supposes that 
she opened their eyes to the classics of Persian poetry and gave them glimpses 
of the world outside Aligarh. During this period of their education, the two 
Shirvani sisters began writing poetry in both Persian and Urdu. At about the 
age of ten, Zahidah expressed her ambition to become a well-known poet: 


Aisi banun main shaiirah jaisi ko’i na ho 
Sara jahan nazm meri dekhta rahe. 


May I become like no other poetess— 
That the whole world may know my verse.!” 


8 Ahmadullah died at age twenty, of typhoid, in 1916. Daud was the son of Sir Muzamilullah 
and his second wife; he too died young. Ahmad, Tazkirah-i Sha‘rat-i Urdu, 430; Hayat-i 
Z-Kh-Sh, 109. 

9 Hayat-i Z-Kh-Sh, 23. 

10 = Hayat-i Z-Kh-Sh, 24-25. 

11 ~—Tbid. 

12 Hagqqi, “Z-Kh-Sh,” 304; Hayat-i Z-Kh-Sh, 33. 
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Sir Muzammilullah also wanted his children to learn Islamic theology and 
good Urdu expository prose, and he thus engaged the services of Maulvi 
Muhammad Ya‘qub Isra‘lli, from the family of the Imam of the Jum‘a mosque 
of Aligarh, who was associated with the Ahl-i Hadis movement.!8 So Zahidah 
and her siblings had both a Persian governess with a romantic and literary 
background and an Ahl-i Hadis maulvi as a tutor in Islamic thought—all this 
in the first decade or so of the twentieth century, a time when, in Aligarh, the 
movement for founding a girls’ school and a women’s normal school and 
the renewed effort to turn Aligarh College into a Muslim university were occu- 
pying the attention of the public and their father.+ 

During this time, Zay Khay Sheen started writing verses and articles and 
sent them off to various women’s magazines and other literary periodicals: 
Khatiun of Aligarh, Ismat of Delhi, Tahzibun Nisvan and Sharif Bibi of Lahore, 
among others.!5 She also became the organizer and ringleader of her genera- 
tion of Shirvani cousins, starting a “Young Shirvanis League” that met periodi- 
cally, elected officers (she was the honorary secretary), collected dues, and had 
a formal list of aims and objectives that included starting schools for the poor 
children of Bhikampur and Datauli, and donating money to the drive for a 
boarding house for Aligarh Girls’ School.!6 This organization, with its officers, 
rules, and fundraising showed that the Shirvani women (sisters and cousins), 
though maintaining strict purdah, were well aware of the burgeoning num- 
ber of educational and social anjumans (voluntary associations) that were so 
much a part of public life among North Indian Muslims at the time.!” 

During this time too, Zay Khay Sheen became concerned with the fate of 
Muslims elsewhere, and wrote verses about the Balkan and Tripolitan wars and 


13 Hayat-i Z-Kh-Sh, 29. 

14 Gail Minault, “Shaikh Abdullah, Begam Abdullah and Sharif Education for Girls at 
Aligarh,” in Modernization and Social Change among Muslims in India, ed. Imtiaz Ahmad 
(New Delhi: Manohar, 1983), 207-36; and Gail Minault and David Lelyveld, “The Campaign 
for a Muslim University,” Modern Asian Studies 8, no. 2 (April 1974): 145-89. Though a 
supporter of women’s education, Sir Muzammilullah, like Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan before 
him, opposed sending girls out of the house to school, thus his careful supervision of his 
own girls’ home education. 

15 For Urdu women’s magazines in this period, see Gail Minault, Secluded Scholars: Women’s 
Education and Muslim Social Reform in Colonial India (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1998), 105-57. 

16 = Hayat-i Z-Kh-Sh, 42-44. 

17. For various social and educational anjumans in this period, see Minault, Secluded 
Scholars, 158-214. 
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the Kanpur Mosque incident.!8 Aligarh was a center of an effort to put together 
a Red Crescent medical mission to aid Turkey during the Balkan wars of 19u— 
13, and such Muslim leaders as Muhammad ‘Ali and Shaukat ‘Ali, Dr. Mukhtar 
Ahmad Ansari, and Hakim Ajmal Khan visited Aligarh College to raise funds 
both for the university movement and for Turkey. In 1913 also, the Kanpur 
Mosque incident brought religion and politics together even more explicitly 
in a direct confrontation between Muslim publicists and the government. Her 
father opposed this religio-political activity as anti-British and “extremist” and 
hence detrimental to the cause of the Muslim university movement, but the 
younger male Shirvanis surely reported to their sisters and female cousins 
about the excitement that these public meetings were generating in Aligarh. In 
1913, Zay Khay Sheen wrote a poem, “ Id ki Khushi men Ghamzadigan-i-Kanpur” 
(Written on the festival of ‘Sd in memory of the victims of Kanpur), and sent it 
to the newspaper Zamindar of Lahore, which was edited by the poet and politi- 
cal activist Zafar ‘Ali Khan." A relative clipped the published version from the 
paper and mailed it to Zahidah. Her father opened the letter and was furious, 
calling her an “extremist” and ordering her to stop “cursing the government,” as 
it put him in a very delicate position.?° 

Quite aside from the fact that no one who read her published poems knew 
who “Nuzhat” (her pen name) was, nor for that matter, who Z-Kh-Sh (another 
frequent alias) was, Sir Muzammilullah need not have worried, Zahidah loved 
her father very much and delighted in his approval of her literary gift, but was 
so afraid of his disapproval that she had hidden from him the fact the she was 
publishing her poetry. When her political views veered toward Muslim politi- 
cal causes, and even nationalism, she stepped across a line (even in seclusion) 
that he could not tolerate. She was so upset by his anger that she stopped 
writing altogether for a while. Eventually, she resumed publishing her poetry 
without telling him (though he may have suspected it), an act that showed her 
considerable courage, not to mention her desire for self-expression. 

In 1916, her younger brother Ahmadullah died suddenly, depriving her—not 
only of a beloved sibling—but also of her eyes and ears on current events in 
Aligarh and the surrounding territory. Following this bereavement, she went 
through a period of depression that seriously affected her health.21 Another 


18 Hayat-i Z-Kh-Sh, 47-50; Z-Kh-Sh, Firdaus-i Takhayyul, 69-70, 71-73, 357- 

19 On Zafar ‘Ali Khan's political poetry, see Gail Minault, “Urdu Political Poetry during the 
Khilafat Movement,” Modern Asian Studies 8, no. 4 (October 1974): 459-71. 

20  Hayat-i Z-Kh-Sh, 99; also Haqqi, “Z-Kh-Sh,” 301; Firdaus-i Takhayyul does not reproduce 
this poem. 

21 Hayat-i Z-Kh-Sh, 110-11. 
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serious blow occurred two years later, when she also lost a friend and frequent 
correspondent, Rabi‘a Sultan Begam, a well-known Urdu woman author who 
had met Zay Khay Sheen in 1914, during a visit to Aligarh in connection with 
the opening of the boarding house at the Aligarh Girls’ School. Rabi‘a Sultan 
was related to the family of Sayyid Mumtaz ‘Ali, the publisher of the women’s 
periodical Tahzibun Nisvan of Lahore, and further, she was married into the 
Bilgrami family of Hyderabad, meaning that she was a link to the world of 
women’s publishing in these two important literary hubs. Losing her meant 
losing a supportive friend as well as a permissable degree of external ties, 
increasing Zahidah’s sense of isolation.2? 

Thereafter, her poetry takes on a darker tone that characterized some of her 
best-known works. An example of her mature work, relatively speaking (it was 
written in 1918, when she was 24), was Sipdsnamah-i Urdu (In praise of Urdu). 
It was written to honor the occasion of the inauguration of Osmania University 
in Hyderabad, the only institution of higher education in India that used Urdu 
as its medium of instruction.23 The poem is dedicated to Nizam “Usman ‘Ali 
Khan, the founder of the university, and it honors his dedication to the Urdu 
language. The poet speaks as if she is the voice of Urdu, which has lost its 
recognition, in spite of its beauty of form and expression. 

An excerpt: 


Iam a ruby wrapped in a rag, 
The moon in its darkened phase; 
Iam a rustic beauty, 

A blossom in a desolate place. 


As is gold buried in the dust. 

Or a pearl lost in the sea; 

A candle under a cover, 

Or ina void, the song of the shahnai. 


22 Z-Kh-Sh’s biographer points out that Rabi‘a Sultan was the sister of ‘Abasi Begam, an 
Urdu novelist who was the mother of hajjab Imtiyaz ‘Ali (married to Mumtaz ‘Ali’s son, 
Imtiyaz ‘Ali “Taj”). Rabi‘a’s location in Hyderabad also connected Z-Kh-Sh to news about 
the emergence of Osmania University. Her contribution to its inauguration can thus be 
conjecturally explained. Hayat-i Z-Kh-Sh, 16-19. 

23 For the history of Osmania University, see Kavita Datla, “A Worldly Vernacular: Urdu 
at Osmania University,” Modern Asian Studies 43, no. 5 (2009): 1117-48; and Datla’s book, 
The Language of Secular Islam: Urdu Nationalism and Colonial India (Honolulu: University 
of Hawaii Press, 2013). 
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Why was Yusuf enchained? 

Why the nightingale caged? 

Whose idea was that? 

[And] What wisdom so ordained??* 


In the first section of the poem, titled Zikr-i Kulfat (Description of the 
dilemma), Zay Khay Sheen uses powerful imagery to draw parallels between 
the status of Urdu—marginalized, ignored, hidden from view—and the status 
of women in her society.*5 Beginning with imagery of invisibility, and likening 
herself (speaking for the Urdu language) to a beauty, who is unappreciated as 
a result, she asks what is the use of adornment or of lovely form, if it cannot be 
appreciated? Proceeding further to the imagery of the mushdirah, the poetic 
assembly of rivals and critics, she changes the discourse to one of inaudibility, 
or of trying to speak but not being appreciated or understood. She draws paral- 
lels between beauty being hidden from view and being misunderstood in spite 
of grace of form and style, indeed of being condemned for showing off one’s 
beauty, or at the very least criticized for delicacy of style. She (or rather, the 
language) is powerless in the face of incomprehension and searches for a wise 
patron, someone to understand. 

In the second section of the poem, Shukr-i-Nimat (With gratitude for the 
beneficence), she praises the Nizam for rescuing Urdu from its disgrace and 
isolation, giving it new scope for expression and hope of fulfillment with the 
founding of Osmania University. The imagery continues the parallels between 
an unseen person and a language shorn of recognition. There are obviously 
instances in which the translation cannot capture the texture of the original. 
In one stanza, for example, she juxtaposes avezah, meaning “an earring or 
ornament,” and avazah, “fame or reputation,” in this case, the Nizam’s. In 
another stanza she parallels the blackness of despair, the darkness of depar- 
ture, and the idiomatic blackness of disgrace (kala munh hona). 

The multiple meanings of this heartfelt poem, its artful parallels between an 
unseen and underappreciated (female) person and Urdu personified as power- 
less and lacking a champion, become much more significant when one realizes 
that the author is drawing parallels between her own status as a pardanashin 
and Urdu as a marginalized form of expression. There is a great deal more here 
than an artful panegyric in praise of ‘Usman ‘Ali Khan. Sipdsndmah shows that 
Zay Khay Sheen was developing a distinctive voice, rich in irony and double 


24 Z-Kh-Sh, Firdaus-i Takhayyul, 219; excerpt translated by the present author. A longer 
translation is appended to this article. 
25  Haqqi, “Z-Kh-Sh,” 284-85. 
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entendres.”° The final lines of the poem in which she pleads that she is a mere 
messenger for Urdu, not qualified to adorn the language and inept at poetry, 
seem like false modesty, but Zay Khay Sheen was sincere in her protestations. 
She was a person of considerable talent, but as one who lived an isolated exis- 
tence, she was shy and modest in her demeanor, a dutiful daughter for whom 
poetic celebrity would have been problematic. 

Dutiful daughter though she was, Zay Khay Sheen was also a lively intellect, 
interested in the life and politics of her time, and an energetic organizer of her 
cousins in support of education for poor children and girls. The product of an 
enlightened (for its time) literary education, and yet hemmed in by family cus- 
tom and paternal opprobrium, she never left the various Shirvani compounds 
and never married (the cousin that was intended for her died young and there 
was no one else within the family of appropriate rank or fortune).?” The lively 
optimism of her earliest couplet (cited above) was replaced by a greater aware- 
ness of women’s marginal status in her later poetry such as Sipasnamah. 

Zahidah died young, succumbing to an unspecified fever (possibly tubercu- 
losis) on 2 February 1922, at the age of 27.28 She was mourned by Sajjad Hyder 
“Yildirim’?9 who, in a remembrance of Zay Khay Sheen published in Tahzibun 
Nisvan of 22 February 1924, remarked, “She was a nightingale, now silenced, 
who was born in a cage, lived her whole life in that cage, and there drew her 
last breath.”3° 

Yet, there were ways in which Zay Khay Sheen pierced through that isolation, 
by means of her close relationships with family, with correspondents, and with 
the literary journals in which she frequently published. Her voice was heard 
at the founding of Osmania University, whether the audience was aware or not 
of the gender of the poet who was speaking on behalf of Urdu. And she retained 
her intense interest in the events of the Indian nationalist movement. A few 
weeks before she died, Zay Khay Sheen had decided to support the Gandhian 
Swadeshi movement, and was in the process of transforming her wardrobe in 
order to wear khadi and thus to demonstrate her adherence (albeit unseen) to 
the nationalist cause.*! Her support for nationalism remained hidden behind 


26 I wish to acknowledge here the ideas of Max Bruce, who in discussions while we read 
through this poem added ideas and his own poetic sensibility to my own more prosaic 
tendencies. 

27 Haqqi, “Z-Kh-Sh,’ 299-300, citing Hayat-i Z-Kh-Sh. 

28  Hayat-i Z-Kh-Sh, 153. 

29 Sajjad Hyder, a well-known Urdu litterateur, was also the first Registrar of Aligarh 
University, and the father of Qurratul ‘Ain Hyder, a leading modern Urdu novelist. 

30 = Hayat-i Z-Kh-Sh, 156-57; also cited in Haqqi, “Z-Kh-Sh,” 303-4. 

31  Hayat-i Z-Kh-Sh, 153. 
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the four walls of the Shirvani compound, unlike her published poetry, which 
permitted the voice of this unseen nightingale to be heard. 

The question remains whether poetry can be a source for autobiography. 
The imagery of Persianate Urdu poetry may be a poor source for the specifics 
of an autobiography. But in expressing her deepest emotions, the poetry of Zay 
Khay Sheen illuminates her life, throws its more mundane facts into higher 
relief, and gives us a clearer view of her character and its conflicts than would 
have been available through a more prosaic rendering. 


Appendix: Translation of Sipadsnamah-i Urdu*? 
Dedicated to His Honor, the Founder of Osmania University** 
In Praise of Urdu 
1—Description of the Dilemma 


I am giving up the use of a comb, 
Refusing to return the mirror’s gaze. 
I have no heart nor zest 

For self-displays. 


In any case, 

I am radiant of face. 
But if no one observes, 
Of what use is grace? 


If anyone is so inclined, 

Let him change my mind. 

Iam a spectacle, all alone; 

The displayer and the displayed. 


Iam a ruby wrapped in a rag, 
The moon in its darkened phase; 
Iam a rustic beauty, 

A blossom in a desolate place. 


32 Z-Kh-Sh, Firdaus-i Takhayyul, 218-22. 
33 That is, the Nizam of Hyderabad, ‘Usman ‘Ali Khan. 
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As is gold buried in the dust. 

Or a pearl lost in the sea; 

A candle under a cover, 

Or in a void, the song of the shahnai. 


Why was Yusuf enchained? 
Why the nightingale caged? 
Whose idea was that? 


What wisdom so ordained? 


What a shocking view it is, 
Astonishing beyond astonishment. 
That beauty of form can be 
Regarded as unfortunate. 


If a dresser had combed 
These tresses into high style, 
Even critics would have 
been beguiled. 


Indeed, in the company of rivals, 
Like a candle, I weep. 

Even with all this beauty, 

In spite of all this grace. 


They, who are the pride of the age, 
In every verse form unique, 

So that devotion to them 

In every student is complete. 


They are useless, powerless, 
All my turns of phrase. 

A contest was proposed, 
And I met my fate. 


I could not find the words 
My meaning to express. 

How could one so powerless 
Make clear her great distress? 
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In the hope that a wise guide 

Would show me the way, 

In the hope that somewhere, 

Someone would hear what I had to say. 


As all have tongues to speak, 
I wandered for years to explain. 
Throughout India’s vast expanse, 


But found all my words in vain. 


All those who speak my tongue 
Stared dumbly at my visage. 

As if He who gave them tongues 
Failed to give them powers of speech. 


If in visiting a foreign land, 
One developed an attachment. 
Her relations surely would rally 
To discourage it. 


The sweet tones of Delhi; 
Lucknow’s delightful style, 

To one who would cavil 

What need is there to encourage it? 


11—With Gratitude for the Beneficence3+ 


At last, fate has led me 

To the gateway of benefaction. 

O! May inspiration come to you 
Through joy in prayerful supplication. 


Just as the sun and moon radiate light 
So shines his noble name. 

So too by God’s blessing 

Their radiances in one place unite. 


34 This section of the poem is a panegyric addressed to the Nizam. 
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Today, every ear’s ornament 
Shines a hundredfold 

As the unique renown 

Of ‘Usman ‘Allis retold. 


‘Usman’s modest dignity 
Enabled his compassion for me. 
He could not bear to see 

My disgrace and indignity. 


He gave renewed life 
To my moribund form, 
Just as the Messiah 
Did a miracle perform. 


Having become a munificent patron, 
He made clear his kingly will 

To found the university. 

That is, he decreed that it be fulfilled. 


If you are desirous of progress, 

The future looms lustrous and vast. 
O, despair-causing present, 

May you wish to be in the past. 


O! dark days of despair, 

Bring disgrace upon your sort. 
Nights of loneliness, 

You may also indeed depart. 


eee 
A simple messenger of Urdu, 
Nuzhat?® has no claim to be 


One who adorns the language well, 
Nor adept at poetry. 


35. Nuzhat was Z-Kh-Sh’s takhallus or pen name. 
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CHAPTER 9 


“The Tide and Flow of Islam” 


Musaddas by Hali as a Poetic Memorial of the Muslim Enlightenment 
in the Last Third of the Nineteenth Century 


Ludmila Vasilyeva 


“The Tide and Flow of Islam” (Madd-o-Jazr-i Islam), Altaf Husayn Hali’s main 
poem, articulates the poet’s political views and expresses his aesthetic aspi- 
rations. It is not an overstatement to characterize this poem as a poetical 
embodiment of the thoughts and feelings of Muslim enlighteners in the last 
third of the nineteenth century—those who shared the ideas of Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan (1817-98), a prominent Muslim enlightener and reformer of his 
time. Sir Sayyid was the leader of the Aligarh-based bourgeois national refor- 
mation movement of Muslim intellectuals in India, commonly referred to as 
the Aligarh Enlightenment. The Aligarh movement sought to synthesize the 
attainments of the West and the cultural heritage of India, to reform Islam 
through interpreting the Koran in the spirit of rationalism and adaptation to 
the latest achievements of science, to explain the laws of Islam in the mod- 
ern context. Sir Sayyid attached primary importance to education and tried 
to radically change the Muslim community’s approach to knowledge (‘lm). 
His dream was to develop a form of education among Indian Muslims that 
would enable them and education inherited from great Islamic thinkers and 
the intellectual achievements of the European West. Advocates of orthodox 
views and patriotic-minded radical circles of Muslim intellectuals sharing the 
growing anticolonial sentiments took the most critical position with regard 
to Sayyid Ahmad Khan and his movement. They labeled Sir Sayyid a British 
henchman who defied the ancestors’ traditions. Clergymen and Islamic theo- 
logians opposed the ideas and actions of Sayyid Ahmad Khan with particular 
vigor because his religious views were inconsistent with traditional Islamic 
dogmas. On the one hand his views were based on Muslim education, and on 
the other his sober prudence and awareness of the European mode of thinking 
and a hope for attaining it. 

Sir Sayyid’s reformist aspirations, as perceived by Altaf Husayn Hali, hap- 
pened to be projected first and foremost onto the spheres of literature, eth- 
ics, and aesthetics. Hali became the central literary exemplar of the Aligarh 
movement. Hali’s poem “The Tide and Flow of Islam” (1879-93) appeared as 
a perfect example of the new poetical genre of “civic verse” (qaumi nagm). In 
this genre the author presents a different angle on some of the issues in his 
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surrounding—his environment. It was only in the mid-nineteenth century that 
the conditions for the emergence of this genre—the existence of the concept 
as such and apprehension of the historical development of society—appeared 
in India. Hali was the first poet in the history of Urdu literature who expressed 
his views of history and the problems of his time in the poetical form.! The 
concept of Hali’s musaddas “The Tide and Flow of Islam” was to contemplate 
the destiny of Indian Muslims, who not so long before had taken the helm of 
state in India and then lost their former glory, as well as the roots of the cri- 
sis in the Muslim community. Sayyid Anmad Khan suggested the idea to Altaf 
Husayn Hali. The first version of the poem came off the press in June 1879. Hali 
hurriedly sent five copies of the first edition to his senior companion-in-arms. 
In his letter of response to Hali, Sir Sayyid praised the poem and expressed his 
belief that with this Musaddas begins the modern age of Urdu poetry. Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan admitted that it was difficult for him to read some stanzas as the 
emotional impact of the poem was so strong that tears blurred his sight. In the 
same letter, Sir Sayyid wrote what would later become a source of witty quota- 
tions: “I was the cause of this book, and I consider that my finest deed. When 
God asks me what I have done, I will say: nothing, but I prompted Hali to write 
the Musaddas.”2 

While writing the poem Hali aimed to awaken the nation by stirring the 
minds of a people still thinking in an antiquated way. “With inexpert hands 
I have fabricated a house of mirrors for the nation (qaum), in which they may 
see their real features and realize what they were and what they have become.”? 
“House of mirrors” was the work of an experienced craftsman for an India that 
was conducive to a favorable reception of such a topical poem. This was how 
Hali explained the unprecedented success of his creation: “If the community 
lacked in its heart the capacity to be touched by my poem then thousands of 
such poems would be meaningless.”* 

The poem had a broad resonance among all circles of Indian Muslims and 
gained prominence even in the Hindu community. No other work of Urdu lit- 
erature had ever been so popular before. In the course of many years, Hali’s 
poem became a focus of many theological and philosophical discussions 
while excerpts of it were being read at every Islamic occasion it seemed. The 


1 The most prominent follower of this tradition was Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938): his poems 
Shikvah (Complaint [1911]), Javab-i Shikvah (The answer to the complaint [1912]), and others 
also written in the musaddas form, are largely consonant with the famous poem by Hali. 

2 Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Khutit-i Sir Sayyid, ed. Ross Masud (Badayun, 1931), 124-25. 

3 Altaf Husayn Hali, Madd-o-Jazr -i Islam. Musaddas-i Hali (Lucknow: Novel Kishor Press, 
n.d.), 21. 

4 Hali, Madd-o-Jazr-i Islam, 88. 
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tremendous popularity of the poem is also demonstrated by the fact that the 
traditional poetical form of musaddas (a six-line stanza in which the first four 
and the last two lines are rhymed respectively) became associated first and 
foremost with Hali. Indeed, “The Tide and Flow of Islam” was increasingly 
referred to as “The Musaddas of Hali” or simply as the Musaddas.® 

The poem’s open appeal to public consciousness was an entirely new and 
unusual phenomenon in Urdu literature. In formal terms, the poem was 
addressed to the Indian Muslim community, but the range of problems raised 
in the Musaddas and the potential solutions offered by the poet extended far 
beyond confessional and community boundaries and resonated with many 
patriotic Indians coming from myriad confessions. 

However, despite the poem’s widespread acclaim, public reaction was not 
univocal. The poem and its author happened to be the focus of a literary 
struggle referred to ironically by some as “the fourth battle of Panipat.” The 
emerging national bourgeoisie, who treated the author as a guru of the society, 
received the Musaddas enthusiastically. However, the Muslim clergy as well as 
some Muslim intellectuals, who abided by old traditions and did not approve of 
Sir Sayyid’s pro-British sentiments, unleashed on the author a torrent of criti- 
cism, admonitions, and mockery. The criticism of his musaddas ranged widely, 
from reviews, which tried—more or less objectively—to consider this new and 
unusual phenomenon in Urdu poetry, to rude teasing by metropolitan snobs 


5 Altaf Husayn Hal’s life and works, specially his magnum opus, Musaddas, had been researched 
upon by a number of scholars in the context of their respective studies in Urdu literature, 
Muslim nationalism and modernism in South Asia, etc. However, these scholars are discuss- 
ing the Musaddas from from a religious and social—but not from a poetics—point of view, 
which is not this essay’s main focus. For more on the religious and social aspects of this 
study see Annemarie Schimmel, Islam in the Indian Subcontinent (Leiden: Brill, 1980), 200- 
202); Ahmed Safdar, Reform and Modernity in Islam: The Philosophical, Cultural and Political 
Discourses Among Muslim Reformers (London: I. B. Tauris, 2013), 75-99; Ayesha Jalal, Self and 
Sovereignty: Individual and Community in South Asian Islam Since 1850 (London: Routledge, 
2002), 65-67); F. W. Pritchett, Nets of Awareness: Urdu Poetry and Its Critics (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1994), xv—xvii, 36, 39-40, 42-43, 49, 63, 185); Christopher Shackle, 
“Hali’s musaddas,” in Hali’s Musaddas: The Flow and Ebb of Islam, eds. Christopher Shackle 
and Javed Majeed (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1997), 8-35; Christopher Shackle, “Urdu 
Poetry as a Vehicle for Islamic Re-expression,’ in Religious Perspectives on Modern Islamic and 
Jewish Literatures, eds. Glenda Abramson and Hilary Kirkpatrick (New York: Routledge 
and Curzon, 2005), 18-36. 

6 Panipat, Hali’s native town, was a setting for three major battles in the history of India. 
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who hinted at Hali’s provincial beginnings. Multiple musaddases published by 
different authors parodied the lines from Hali’s poem.” 

However divergent the criticisms of the poem might have been, the critics 
shared one common feature: all of them reacted against the poet’s enlightened 
ideas about education and European culture—that is, against his vision of the 
West as a model for resolving the deep socioeconomic crisis that paralyzed 
the Muslim community of India. As for literary aesthetes, they opposed the 
poetic principles that served as the basis for Hali’s concept of natural poetry. 
Hali later formulated those principles in his famous “Introduction to Poetics” 
(Muqaddamah-i Shir u Shairt, 1893). One of those principles was to write in 
simple and natural language as well as to abandon traditional poetical hyper- 
bole, lofty comparisons, and stylistic fads. Halt himself compared the style of 
his poems with Lenten food: “It is as if the people of Delhi and Lucknow are 
invited to a feast in which nothing is served other than boiled cereals and unsa- 
vory curries.”8 

As for the pro-Western sentiments of Muslim enlighteners, they believed 
that the attainments of the West were nothing but the contemporary forms 
of traditional Muslim values that had over centuries been forgotten by the 
Muslims who had settled in India and fell under influence of India’s climate, 
culture, and local forms of life. Therefore, the Westernizers believed that to 
make up for that Muslims had to acquire good command of English and other 
European languages; not to mention master the history of Western civilization, 
which was, after all, a modernized form of age-old Islamic values. 

When he published the 297 stanzas of this musaddas, Hali considered his 
poem completed. However, he was constrained to continue this work because 
the epilogue was too gloomy to inspire hope to the end of “awakening the 
nation.” Indeed the poem was immediately labeled a “lamentation for the 
nation.” Besides, the very form of the musaddas intimated a tragic mood— 
the stanza of six lines, selected by Hali for his “woeful story of the nation,” 
was assigned in the Urdu poetical tradition mainly to the genre of marsiyyah 
(elegiac poem). One of the elements in this genre is associated especially with 
the memory of Islamic martyrs—Imam Hussein and his fellow travellers who 
were martyred in Karbala. The very meter of the poem, from the first verses, 
generated associations with tragic events in the history of Islam. By implica- 
tion, the heelpiece of the poem, too, sounded rather hopeless. 


7 Five of the most well known musaddas-parodies are discussed in Shuja‘at ‘Ali Sandilvi, Hali 
Bahesiyat-i Shar (Lucknow: Sarfaraz Press, 1960), 276-285. 
8 Hali, Madd-o-Jazr-i Islam, 22. 
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When “The Tide and Flow of Islam” was published, the author was flooded 
by requests from admiring readers, urging him to continue the poem to bring 
it to a more inspiring end. In 1886, inspired by the public’s reaction to his 
work, Hali wrote a second part, comprised of 162 stanzas and offered as “The 
Supplement.” At the same time, he revisited the first part of the poem.9 With 
tones of hope permeating the final lines, the poem was, as a whole, more 
optimistic. 

Calling the second part of the Musaddas “The Supplement,” embodied 
what Hali had in mind in terms of the poem’s technical aspects. In fact, “The 
Supplement” bejewels the poem both logically and compositionally. The two 
parts confirm the integrity of the ideas, themes, and composition of the poem. 

Today, “The Tide and Flow of Islam” is of great interest as a text which 
mirrored the thoughts and aspirations of Indian Muslim enlighteners in the 
1860s—70s as well as the poem that was inspiring the new poetical and aes- 
thetic values in Urdu literature. 

Naturally, in the twenty-first century, this work by Hali is not perceived in 
the same way as it was by the poet’s contemporaries. The problems that were 
most pressing in his time are now much less acute. Today the author’s openly 
didactic qualities and forthright bias may seem naive. Also today, a certain 
level of education is required for reading and understanding Hali’s “Musaddas” 
because numerous Arabisms, archaisms, and realities of the distant past, unfa- 
miliar to the contemporary reader, hamper a straightforward comprehension 
of the poem. For this reason, the modern learning editions of Hali’s poem are 
supplemented with glossaries, while its subjects, outlined by the author him- 
self on the margins of the first edition, are included in the list of contents; thus 
making for a more facile reading. It is worthwhile to give a concise and chrono- 
logical list of the poem’s major topics: 


“Musaddas’ (Part 1): 


The preaching of Sharia law 


1. Introduction (Indian Muslims’ condition at that time) 
2.  TheJahiliyyah 

3. The period of general darkness 

4. Birth of the Prophet 

5. Initiation of prophecy 

6. 

ve 


The moral code and religious law of Islam, and Tauhid 


g For more details see Christopher Shackle and Javed Majeed, eds., Hali’s Musaddas: The Flow 
and Flow of Islam, SOAS South Asian Texts (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1997), 9-11, 208-16. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


a. The doctrine of Oneness [of God] 

b. The concept of monotheism in Islam 

c. Teaching on economics, on the value of time and knowledge, on 
compassion, on mercy, on the hazard of fanaticism, on wealth and 
earnings by work, on morality, on the public value of healthcare 
and discipline, as well on the usefulness of travels and trade 

The results of the Prophet's deeds and efficacy of the Prophet's testaments 

The period of Caliphates, the progress of Muslims and their achieve- 

ments in science, literature, and trade 

Traces of the past grandeur of Muslims 

Decline of Islam and its root causes 

Indian Muslims and their vices 

Comparison of India with other nations 

The benefits offered by the government and the Muslims’ unwillingness 

to use them 

“Lamentation for Islam” 

Warning Indian Muslims about the forthcoming troubles threatening to 

annihilate the entire community 


“The Supplement” (Part 2): 


CHI AARHWD 


Appeal to hope 

Chances of recovery of the “sick patient” 

Knowing the causes of illness as the guarantee for recovery 
Value of time 

Work and industriousness 

Calling upon the youth to contribute to prosperity of the motherland 
Reminder of ancestors’ greatness 

Surmounting difficulties: new time, new goals 

Education 

Harm of laziness, ignorance and idleness / inertia 
Compassion and love for compatriots 

Confessional tolerance 

Common cause, common good for the good for 

Prayer for the resurrection of Muslims and 


This listing of the poem’s themes makes it possible to identify nominally the 
three major topics: the review of Islamic history; the deplorable position of 


Indian Muslims and its causes; and precepts on how to overcome the socio- 


economic backwardness of the community. 
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In the very first stanzas of the poem Hali starts the story of his compatriots 
by comparing them to a severely sick patient who, unaware of his serious ail- 
ment, does not want to follow the doctor's orders leading his demise. Further 
on, the author associates his people with seafarers carelessly sleeping while 
their ship is about to sink: 


Precisely this is the condition in the world of that community, 

Whose ship has entered the whirlpool and by it surrounded. 

The shore is far away, and a storm is raging. 

With every passing second, there is the looming apprehension that the 
ship will sink, 

Still the people in the boat do not even turn over, as they lie asleep: 
unconscious and unaware. (105:3)!° 


In the past, these “sleeping people” (Muslims) had been different, but then had 
fallen so low that that did not suffer in their lamentable condition, did not 
react to humiliations, forgot their honor, and saw no point in trying to escape 
their contemptible position. 


They have not made use of intelligence and faith. 

They have afforded only discredit upon the true religion. 

[This true religion] Which made foes brothers, which made savages and 
brutes men, 

Which made predators into friends of this world, 

And which made shepherds into masters of the universe— 

That religion’s side of the scale 

Was made heavier then the rest of the world. (105:8) 


This reference allows Hali to engage Islam as a traditional theme under the 
rubric of Urdu literature—its origination, proliferation and prosperity. Hali, 
not bound to traditional prescriptions, expands on this subject without any 
restraint. In his time, this was an innovative technique, a component of the 
novel genre, free of rigid regimentations characteristic of other genres (such as 
gastdah, masnavi, or marsiyya). The style of free conversation anda composition 
without a apportioned plot—in the major- or medium-form—were very popu- 
lar in the Persian-Urdu literary tradition. At the same time the author had to 


10 The poetical text of the first part of the poem (up to “The Supplement’) is cited here and 
hereafter from the edition translated by Shackle and Majeed. The number sequence in 
the parenthesis is ‘page:stanza’ as given in the provided translations. 
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comply with conventions of the genre so as to establish his “literacy and edu- 
cation.” For example, a gasidah was comprised of four mandatory parts and 
a masnavi of five mandatory parts; Out of eight compositional parts of the 
marsiyyah seven could be dropped, and the order of the latter was fixed much 
less strictly than in masnavi and qasidah. Hali’s poem was composed quite dif- 
ferently, free from traditional generic rules. 

The 109 stanzas of the poem lay out the plot, familiar to every Muslim since 
childhood—the birth of the Prophet Muhammad; the blessing that descended 
on mankind that was Islam; and the prophecies and deeds of the Prophet. 
However, as the story progresses, the emphasis is put on historical and reli- 
gious teachings that were the foci of the Aligarh intelligentsia and were aligned 
with Hali’s socio-philosophical beliefs. Therefore, his view of Islam is not lim- 
ited to his being an apologetic for Islam as a religion—Hali embraces Islam as 
a sociopolitical system armed with the tools that can properly resolve pressing 
social issues. 

Halt starts the story of Islam with description of pre-Islamic Arabia: 


Not a shadow of civilization in sight. Not even one step of progress had 
come there. 

There was no grain in the granaries and no cultivation in the wilderness. 
This was Arabia in its entirety, in toto. 

The light of Egypt did not shine there, nor was there any knowledge of 
the learning and art of Greece. (105:7) 


The last two lines depict Jahiliyyah (the age of ignorance in Arabia). A time 
when while other lands had taken exemplary steps towards progress and were 
considered highly civilized, the Arabs, dispersed throughout the peninsula, 
were living as dispersed tribes and each family bowed to a separate deity: 


In one place fire was worshipped there without restraint, 

In another star-worship was prevalent. 

Many were passionately devoted to the Trinity in their hearts, 
While everywhere the business of idols was carried on all sides. 
Some were prey to the chicanery of the monk; 

Others were captivated by the shaman’s enchantments. (107:12) 


Hali enumerates the many vices of pre-Islamic society, such as lawlessness and 
free-will, theft and robbery, quarrels and bloody feuds, etc. Hali draws atten- 
tion to the ancient Arabian custom of killing newborn girls by burying them 
alive. This emphasis was not casual: the position of Muslim women in the 
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family and society was an issue of special importance for Muslim enlighteners 
and they deemed gender issues abominable and evil in all forums and plat- 
forms available to them. 

Description of pre-Islamic Arabia is concluded with a short summary: 


Many centuries had gone by for them as such, 
With their good qualities overshadowed by their vices. (109:20) 


The emergence of Islam is interesting for Hali mainly as a benchmark for polit- 
ical and economic development of the Arabs. The birth of Islam is for him the 
Prophet's birth: 


Suddenly, God’s sense of justice was stirred. The cloud of His mercy 
advanced to Bu Qubays... 

From the side of Aminah was made manifest the prayer of Abraham and 
the good tidings of Jesus. (109:21) 


This is followed a list of epithets for the Prophet, which, as far as Hali is con- 
cerned, are collectively the kernel of human moral values and an example for 
each Muslim as the Prophet was ‘The’ ideal man: 


The one who comes to the help of others in trouble, the one who takes to 
his heart the sufferings of his own and other people, 

The refuge of the poor, the asylum of the weak, the guardian of orphans 
and the protector of slaves, 

The one who pardons the wrongdoer, who makes his abode in the heart 
of the ill intending, 

The one who destroys evils, and reconciles tribes with one other— 

He came down from Hira and drew near his people, and brought with 
him an alchemical formula. (111:23-24) 


Hali characterizes the Prophet's teaching and sermons as an “alchemical for- 
mula.” This is highlighted in the main lines of the first topical segment of the 
poem. The narration in this part of the poem is stylistically similar to sermon- 
izing, with the poet as a vaiz who puts to bed any doubts about the verities that 
are the Prophet. In his ghazals he takes on the same role. 

First of all, he stresses the need to follow the Sharia: 


Then he taught them the Sharia. He explained to them the inner-makings 
of each truth: one by one. 
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He refashioned the ruined ones of the age, 

And awakened those who had been sleeping for many days. 

He raised a veil and revealed those secrets which had not till then been 
made manifest to the world. (113:31) 


He devotes considerable attention to monotheism (Tauhid). His stanzas on 
this subject call upon his compatriots: 


It is the One Being who is worthy to be worshipped, who is worthy of the 
witness of tongue and heart... 

If you are to devote yourselves to anything, then devote yourselves to 
Him. 

If you bow your head, then bow your head before Him. 

In Him forever put your trust, for Him constantly profess your love. 

If you fear at all, then fear His wrath. If you are to die, then die in search 
of Him. (115:34—-35) 


With all Alcoranic consistency of these exhortations one can take these 
verses to say that nobody should be feared save Allah. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously—even against the author’s intention—this could give an impetus to 
resistance against foreign domination as well and inspire the believers to be 
brave and courageous in the face of the colonizers’ superior forces. Hali’s posi- 
tion towards British, one should note, was much less loyal than Sir Sayyid’s. 

Further on, the “verities of Islam” are presented in form of discourse related 
to socioeconomic, cultural, moral and ethical facets of a Muslim’s life. The 
poet-preacher relates to his audience that the Prophet awoke industry in the 
people, elucidated the value of time for them, and taught them to take care of 
their health; furthermore, he relates that education and knowledge are pleas- 
ing to God: 


He made them passionately keen on learning, 

Saying, “The people of the world are all far removed from His mercy, 

Except those who ever meditate upon God, or those who are constantly 
engaged in imparting knowledge. 

It is to them that God has given blessings here, and upon them that His 
mercy will be when they go there.” (117:43) 


The instruction for Muslims to live in a state of love and friendship with their 
neighbors and to commit good deeds for people contains reprehension of reli- 
gious biases and fanaticism: 
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‘Be compassionate to all the people of the world, and God will be 
compassionate to you in His highest heaven.” (119:45) 

He then made them afraid of fanaticism, saying, “He who lives and dies 
for this lies outside our community. 

He, no companion of ours, nor we his fellow. 

That “love which makes you blind and deaf has nothing to do with the 
truth.” (119:46) 


Much attention is devoted to the importance of labor and industriousness as 


well as acts of charity that the rich must provide for the poor. The rich are 


encouraged to serve as models of good behavior for all Muslims. 


Hali either exhorts on behalf of the Prophet or acts as a preacher himself. 


All sermons are narrated very laconically and straightforward. The monoto- 


nous listing of “verities” is sometimes interrupted by the poet’s commentary 


on the usefulness of following a directive of the Prophet. For example, the 


stanzas on Muhammad’s sermons about the virtues and morality of Muslims 


that “reclaimed the Muslims’ hearts from lies and hypocrisy” end with 


the words: 


He turned their hearts away from deceit and hypocrisy, 

And filled their breasts with truth and purity. 

He saved them from lying and slandering, 

And made them honorable in the eyes of God and man. 
They shrank no more from the word of God, 

[And] In just one washing he made them clean (pak). (121:51) 


At the end of his narration on the Prophet’s commandments, Hali recites 


another set of “values” as legated by Muhammad. 


Now he taught them the rules of preserving health, 

[And] Implanted in them the desire to travel. 

He explained to them the benefits of trading, 

And told them the principles of government. 

He showed them each a sign along the road of their intent, 
And made them the guides of mankind. (121:52) 


It should be noted that in this part of the poem the verses containing the “veri- 


ties” are so concise that they can appear quite alike to the above-mentioned 


“list of contents.” 


The effect of the Prophet’s teaching was obvious: 
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His teaching so prevailed over habit 

That those who had been addicted to falsehood came to be seekers of the 
true God: 

All their vices were changed into virtues [and] 

Their frames were endowed with the spirit. (121:53) 


The next part of the poem’s “historical” segment describes the proliferation of 
Islam and the prosperity of Islamic states. The story of the rapid progress of 
Muslim nations starts with the moment when “the mission of prophecy was 
accomplished, and the God’s grace descended on the community (’ummat).” 
The Prophet, having left the “nation” (qaum, also translated as “community”) 
as a heritage for the world, could say farewell to the people (‘ummat, khalq). 

So, as a result of Muhammad’s prophetic mission the “pure people” (qaum-i 
pak), that is, Muslims appeared in the world. Hali characterizes this new con- 
fessional community of people by enumerating their virtues and including, 
first, the virtues opposite to the vices proliferated in the Jahiliyyah and, second, 
the universal human values as legated by Muhammad. The reader’s attention 
is directed to social, moral, and ethical elements, which, in Hali’s view, must be 
the basis for revival of the Muslim community. 

The virtues of Muslims enabled them to achieve prosperity, well-being, and 
power. Hali presents a bright picture of well-being in the Arab caliphates and 
sultanates, where all peoples lived in wealth and joy—not to mention “eco- 
nomical when necessary and generous when necessary.” (125:61) Love and 
friendship prevailed among Muslims, and all of them were free.” Hali inter- 
prets such “freedom’” (later on called “democracy”) in full conformity with the 
enlighteners’ naive ideas of a “good and fair government” that were typical of 
intellectuals at the incipient stage of a bourgeois society. Therefore those rules 
appeared to Hali as perfect; he “did not notice a difference between a free citi- 
zen and a slave” and loved Muslims and non-Muslims equally. 

Among the achievements of Muslims, special emphasis is put on the devel- 
opment of basic economic sectors. Muslims “irrigated waterless deserts and 
transformed them into croplands and flourishing gardens,”? “populated waste- 
lands where they built impressive buildings, laid wide streets and planted 
shady groves”! as well as “got ahead of all the others in trade and commerce.” 

No less success was achieved in science: “Rushing like butterflies to the light 
of science,” Muslims “resuscitated the passed-away spirit of Aristotle and Plato,” 


11 123357. 
12 127:76. 
13 131:81. 
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“scattered the darkness by the torch of science,” and “filled the jorums of other 
nations with the wine of knowledge.” (129:73-76) Muslims’ love of travel con- 
tributed to their spiritual and material well-being. “They have cruised about all 
continents and while travelling, they were disseminating the light of science 
and culture as well as glorifying the sacred religion.” (131:78—81) Mentioned are 
such disciplines as algebra, geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, medicine, chem- 
istry, physics, history, architecture—that is, the main disciplines included in 
the traditional Muslim complex of knowledge, defined by the word “lm. 

Arab literature, which endowed the world with “unrivaled samples of elo- 
quence,’ is mentioned. This emphasis is quite logical as enlighteners consid- 
ered literature a most effective means for the reorganization and awakening 
of society. Hali invested all his energy and knowledge in the “recovery” of his 
native literature. 

In Hali’s Musaddas, for the first time in the history of Urdu literature, the 
prosperity of Islamic states is considered as a part of world history. Halt sought 
to depict the course of history in his literary work. Muhammad’s preaching 
is called in the poem “the first wave of tide flow in the sea of Islam.” (123:57) 
The prosperity of Muslim countries is associated with the lasting “tide.” It is 
typical of Hali to understand the history of humanity as a continuous process. 
Therefore, the “flow” in the Islamic world had been preceded by the flourish- 
ing of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, while Islam bettered the achievements of the 
past to a new, higher level (resuscitated the passed-away spirit of Aristotle 
and Plato). The spiritual values of the preceding centuries would not vanish and 
would be improved upon: “A new candle is kindled from the fading one”4— 
by this poetical metaphor the author of the poem expressed his concept 
of history. 

At the time of the “tide in the sea of Islam” the countries of Western civiliza- 
tion underwent the phase of “flow.” This idea is repeated in the lines interlaced 
with descriptions of wellbeing of Muslim nations. 

Then the pictures of the blooming gardens of Islam are replaced by a scene 
of traces of the past—lamenting once grand mosques, tombs, and mausole- 
ums of great leaders of the nation. In the mournful verses Hali rues the flac- 
cid and lifeless garden of Islam” and at this point completes the excursion to 
history. 

The next thematic segment of the poem is connected with the India of 
Hali’s time. This shift in time and space takes place almost unnoticeably as the 
same lines of lamentation for the early grandeur of Islam, which crown the 
“historical segment”: 


14 94:19. 
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That fearless fleet of the religion of the Hijaz, whose mark reached the 
extreme limits of the world... 

Which traversed the seven seas—sank when it came to mouth of the 
Ganges. (145:113) 


Comprised of 183 six-row stanzas, the whole second thematic segment of 
the Musaddas is focused on describing Indian society’s ailment and explain- 
ing its causes: Hali calls it in the preface, “criticism of societal evils.” While 
the discourse is centered on the Muslim community, the universal and 
humane theme of the homeland’s well-being may be interpreted more broadly 
and extended not only to the Muslim community but also to the entire country. 


A house in which everyone’s hearts are together, in which all are friends 
and close to one another in weal and woe, 

And where if one heart is glad the whole house rejoices, if one is grief- 
stricken the hearts of all are filled with sorrow. (179:213) 


The blame for unrest “at home” is laid on Muslims because they were the 
people selected by Allah for “leadership over nations,” a role burdened with 
responsibility vis-a-vis people of other confessions: 


Those in whom all the peoples of the world took pride yesterday have 
today brought disgrace upon India. (145:114) 


These, as well as the preceding verses, can be interpreted in strictly Muslim 
terms, if we bear in mind disagreements among different denominations 
within Islam. However, the context of Hali’s artistic corpora—and of his 
epoch—justifies a broader reading of his Musaddas. 

The lack of a plot, repetition with variations of key statements, multiple rhe- 
torical questions to compatriots—all these features make it difficult to narrate, 
however briefly, the contents of this next part of the poem. However, let us try, 
following the poet'’s logic, to outline the range of issues addressed therein. As 
the flotilla of Islam sank in Ganges, the whole discourse is directed toward the 
country where Ganges is flowing. Such perception is supported permanently 
by the poet's calls to his compatriots as well as by references to realities of 
everyday Indian life. A notable point is that Hali’s preaching in this part of the 
poem is of a qualitatively different nature: while pronouncing his speeches, 
the “preacher’-poet does not face the audience but converges with them—in 
all the calls, the first-person singular pronoun in his address is replaced by the 
first-person plural we. 
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Describing the decline of Islam and contemplating (or listing, rather) its 
causes, Hali actually severely criticizes the feudal organization of societal life. 
He also condemns those who do their utmost to stop the course of history and 
to obstruct the changes dictated by time. The protocol set of Hali’s enlighten- 
ment ideals appears again in this part of the poem. This time, however, the 
poet emphasizes that Indian Muslims lack such ideals: 


That priceless capital which is real wealth, that noble treasure of decent 
folk, 

That substance of well-off people, that wealth which consists of time, 

Has no value in our eyes, but is all dissipated uselessly—and for nothing. 
(1491127) 


Poverty, which is called the Mother of Crimes, on account of which hearts 
cease to remain firm in faith... 

Is so prevalent among the people of Islam that it is as if it was this that 
was the mark of a Muslim. (153:141) 


Those who think hard work and effort are disgraceful, 

Craft and profession demeaning, Trade and agriculture difficult, 

The Franks’ money carrion, 

Who desire easy circumstances and Honour to boot, 

That people will sink today, if they had not already sunk yesterday. 
(157:153) 


Hali accuses Muslims of different vices, many of which had been presented 
to the reader in his description of the Jahiliyyah period, such as cruelty, 
squabbling, proclivity to quarrels and bloodshed, immorality (lewdness and 
indulging in alcohol), indifference to other people’s troubles, and religious 
intolerance. Hali describes, most sarcastically, the condition of contemporary 
literature including poetry: “The filthy archive of poetry and odes, more foul 
than a cesspool in its putridity.” (193:249) He criticizes verses in Urdu for con- 
trived and pedestrian themes, pompous metaphors, and overtly superficial 
language. 

Hali also criticizes the neglect that prompts the youth to acquire the vices 
of their fathers at an early age. He expresses the need to cultivate a proper atti- 
tude among the youth as it is the future of the nation and the key to a revival 
of society. 

The verses, directed against the clergy, can be characterized as especially 
emotional and particularly truculent: 
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To make speeches through which hate may be inflamed, 

To compose writings through which hearts may be wounded, 
To despise God’s sinful creatures, 

To brand their Muslim brothers infidels: 

This is the way of our theologians (‘udama); 

This is the method of our guides. (169:187) 


Hali also condemns those who label people of other faiths an “infidel” (Aafir), 
but would overlook deviations committed by Muslims. Hali reminds them of 
the Prophet’s pronouncements that hatred, fanaticism, and intolerance are the 
most loathsome human vices. 

In many stanzas of the poem, Hali also addresses his ideological opponents 
and rebuffs their attacks and accusations of “betrayal of Islam” by explaining 
the objective of the reforms, propagated by Sayyid Ahmad Khan: to revive the 
past purity and sanctity of Islam—the religion that laid the foundations 
for love of all people—through learning Western languages and mastering 
European sciences, so that Indian Muslims might wrest themselves out from 
their medieval sluggishness and backwardness and like other nations take 
to the road of modern development and prosperity. 

As noted above, propagation of Western achievements in science and cul- 
ture was a major element of the enlightenment movement and occupies a cen- 
tral place in Hali’s “Musaddas.” The poet speaks of European countries making 
progress as an example to be followed. He traces the key to their success in all 
spheres of life in the same virtues legated by the Prophet—that is, those that 
corresponded to Hali’s enlightenment ideals—and lacked within the Muslim 
community of India. 

Hali’s fondness for Europeans and admiration for their attainments in the 
social and scientific sectors are expressed in many stanzas of the poem. His 
description of developed European society is quite similar to the images of 
Utopian happiness and well-being in Arab caliphates. The only exception 
being that now a fair government replaces a fair and kind caliph. Hali persis- 
tently advises Muslims not be hostile to Europeans because such hostility runs 
counter to the teachings of Islam: 


This was the first lesson of the Book of True Guidance: 

“All creatures belong to God’s family... 

This is devotion; this is religion and faith, 

That man should come to the service of his fellow man in the world.” 
(163:170) 
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What’s more, Europeans are represented as more pious than Muslims because, 


Those who act on the basis of this weighty utterance today flourish upon 
the face of the earth. 

They are superior to all, high and low. 

They are now the central axis of humanity. 

Those covenants of the Holy Law, which we have broken [by us] 

Have all been firmly upheld by the people of the West. (163:171) 


Patriotism is among the major merits he enumerates for Europeans. This 
patriotism is embodied in a combination of industriousness, compassion for 
their neighbors, mutual respect, striving for the enrichment of their country, 
and willingness to come to a compatriot’s relief. These are ideals high on Hali’s 
enlightenment list. 

Altaf Husayn Hali sees a key to universal well-being among Indians in the 
Western form of governance: the governance that guarantees freedom for all 
citizens. Hali presented his views on the “old” and “new” methods of gover- 
nance in his articles and poetical works. 

Hali’s attitude towards British rule in India was not homogeneous. As 
reflected in verses written years after publication of the “Musaddas,” his critical 
view of British colonial policy was a result of later observations and conclu- 
sions. While writing the “Musaddas” the poet shared all of the openly pro- 
British views of Sayyid Ahmad khan, and in his poem speaks lucidly in favor of 
the Western form of rule in India and is an advocate of colonial government. 

Writing about the freedoms endowed by the government, Hali does not 
imply that there are any political freedoms or rights. He is merely speaking of 
the opportunities granted for the Indian middle class under the British rule: 
such things as participation in commercial activities, access to modern educa- 
tion, etc. A point to remember is that Hali belonged to that middle class and 
therein anchored his hopes for the economic revival of the country. This could 
by why he, so indefatigably, emphasized qualities such as industriousness, skill, 
and knowledge, which were required for the prospering of that middle strata, 
that basic part of the petty bourgeoisie. Calling upon his fellows to rouse them- 
selves from the century-long sleep. He draws a picture of “prosperity” already 
familiar to his readers that reflects the aspirations of the Muslim middle strata 
but has little to do with political objectives: 


The government has given you all kinds of freedom. 
It has completely opened up the roads to progress... (203:282) 
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The routes of travel and commerce are open, nor are those of industry 
and craft closed ... (203:284) 


In all the lands, fresh news arrives each instant. 
News of joy and sorrow keeps coming in. (205:286) 


As if entering into polemics with himself, Hali again turns to the symptoms 
of the deadly disease of society, then again endeavors to convince his readers 
that this crisis can be overcome and tries to banish the despair and pain of 
the humiliated condition of his community (qaum). Over and over again Halt 
calls upon his tribesmen to recall one thing or another in their history, explains 
the extent of the shame the “descendants of glorious grandfathers” must be 
feeling for their community now, and insists on the need to eradicate vices by 
applying energy and zeal to this important cause. In his view, unwillingness to 
“recover” or “wake up” is the worst of all troubles. 

Warning his fellow Muslims against the forthcoming misfortunes, Hali paints 
an image of a looming storm and the placidly unaware seamen: 


Here is a boat being caught in a whirlpool, 

Putting the lives of young and old at risk. 

There is no way out or room for escape. 

Some of them are asleep, while others are awake: 

Those who are asleep stay intoxicated with their profound slumber. 
Those who are awake mock the others. (201:275) 


A minor chord imbibed with hopelessness, and despair in face of destiny com- 
pletes the initial version of Hali’s musaddas “The Tide and Flow of Islam.” 


For life eternal others hope in vain: not one has yet, or ever will remain. 
See, here are rich and poor but travelers all, departure is the rule for free 
and thrall. (207:294) 


Such a conclusion, however, ran counter to Hali’s concept of history. It also 
opposed his concept of historical continuity not to mention refuting his sense 
of “historical optimism.” Besides, as noted above, such an end not only dissat- 
isfied the readers, but also left the poet yearning to return to his poem for an 
end more fitting. 

“The Supplement,’ the second part of the “Musaddas,” begins with more of 
a hopeful hymn in which each verse reflects the poet’s desire to inspire hope 
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in the hearts of his contemporaries. In the ten stanzas of this “hymn” Halt 
expands on the great power of hope as the only effective force in seemingly 
deadlocked situations. The essence of these verses affords this: “It is true, that 
the situation of the Muslim community is deplorable, but still it has one great 
support, and it is a Hope.’ 

Thereafter, Hali again turns his attention to his compatriots’ condition 
and lists all the vices in one form or another—‘“ailments” of the community 
infected by inertness and indifference and ignorance of the Prophet’s instruc- 
tions. Unlike the first part of the poem, the stanzas in the “Supplement” that 
condemn the shortcomings and vices of Indians in general and Muslims in 
particular are followed by consoling and encouraging analogies, examples and 
admonitions by the poet-va‘iz. For instance, he offers a new characteristic of 
the deadly ailment of the community (qaum): 


The nation is like a patient who is alienated from life by a disease, He is 
neither moving nor trying to get up, and it seems to him that he is 
dying. 

His illness looks fatal, while it is not at all. (93:14)5 


As it turns out, among the Muslims enveloped in sin, and forgetful of God and 
honor, one can still find honest, decent, and virtuous people. These people 
“with God’s sparkle in their hearts” are hopes for a societal recovery: 


If they want, they can change everything here; 
In fact a single man could awaken the country; a single man saved a 
caravan, a small boat helped save a ship. (94:19) 


Besides the “sick patient” becomes aware of his sickness, the “sleeping ones” 
start to wake up and look around, “the inactive ones stir,” and people begin 
“feeling shame for their vices,” and come to realize that disagreements and 
discord are disastrous. These and other signs of coming change confirm the 
pundits’ words and the voice from the heavens reminding that 


Where there is a profit, there is a loss too; where there is fire there is 
smoke too. 


15 _Hali, Madd va Jazr-i Islam, 93. Translations of “The Supplement” in what follows are mine 
unless otherwise indicated. The principle of the numerical designation remains the same: 
the number before the verse is the stanza number, the number in parentheses after the 
verse the page of the source. 
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There is heaven and hell in the world; the garden is visited by spring and 
autumn. (98:42) 


Another section of “The Supplement” is devoted to explaining basic Muslim 
values—those that were repeatedly referred to in the first part of the poem. 
This time, however, the poet considers them from a somewhat different 
perspective—this is exactly what was missed and has to be made up for. 
Categories of social value such as labor, discipline, nurturing youth, and the 
whole moral and ethical complex that was mentioned earlier as a component 
of “the Prophet’s teaching,” along with development of science, crafts, com- 
merce, etc.—are addressed in the second part as the key to revival of the com- 
munity. For evidence, the poet gives various examples and relevant maxims. 

Some of Hali’s judgments and remarks sound surprisingly modern. It is hard 
to believe they were made by a man living among dogma ridden contempo- 
raries, ignorant of European achievements in science and engineering. 

On science: 


The power of knowledge crushed mountains, it spread bazaars in place 
of the seas; it proved the rotation of the earth around the sun, 
discovered new planets; 

It used the power of steam, brought to life soulless figures on the screen. 
It made electricity its courier; it enabled wingless man to fly. 
(112:108—109) 


On labor: 
Aman should not eat and drink until he had toiled for his bread. (112:118)!6 
On education: 


Times demand us to understand that education is most important for us 
today: 


It is education, which has the power; it has the mystery of the reign; 
A secret power is hidden in it, which equalizes a king and a beggar. 
It helped to hear complaints of the poor, and it destroyed slavery; 


16 ‘Almost the slogan of the Russian revolutionary proletariat taken from the Holy Writ, 
“Who does not work shall not eat!” 
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It laid the foundation of the republic; it has given freedom to the citizens. 
(118:131,133) 


Turning to history and drawing new examples of erstwhile prospering nations, 
Hal once again lists the factors the reader is supposed to assimilate: previously 
they were understood as verities but now they are historical facts. 

In the concluding stanzas of the poem Hali, turning to his compatriots, calls 
upon them to “wake up” and to revive the great motherland, drawing a pic- 
ture of potential universal well-being—a sort of a perfect society the outline of 
which was sketched in the first part of the poem (harkening the glorious Arab 
caliphates). He explains the need to live and work for the benefit of the entire 
society and think not only of oneself but of others as well—as the Prophet 
legated and as the “civilized nations” do. “The honor of society is the honor of 
each individual, while the and humiliation of society is the humiliation of that 
individual,” preaches Hall. (122:155) 

The poem concludes with a heartfelt prayer with a request “to bless the 
people with a cloud of divine mercy that would shed rain, washing off the 
humiliation,”!” “to save their hearts from the precipice of despair,” “to teach 
them to think of tomorrow today, ...so that they would patch their roofs before 
the rain season and prepare their ship before a storm comes on.” (124:62) 

“The Tide and Flow of Islam” was novel and timely for the India of the 1860s 
and 70s and demonstrates that Hali did have a distinct vision of society articu- 
lated along sociopolitical, moral, and ethical lines. No less interesting, how- 
ever, is the artistic and aesthetical value of the “Musaddas’” as the first instance 
of the genre in Urdu literature. Does the poem meet the modern criteria of a 
belle-letters literary work, or should it rather be treated as a piece of publiciz- 
ing genre—a didactic? 

The answer to this question can be found by analyzing the specifics of the 
poem’s compositional structure. The conceptual kernel of the poem is rooted 
in its titlke—“The Tide and Flow of Islam’—and in the verses of the Rubat 
quoted in the epigraph: 


If anyone sees the way our downfall passes all bounds, 
The way that Islam, once fallen, does not rise again, 

He will never believe that the tide flows after every flow, 
Once he sees the way our sea has gone out. (103) 


17 ~—-:123:160. 
18 1247161. 
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The first part of the poem is suffused with the image of flow after flow in the 
sea of Islam. 

The story of the past glory and the disgraceful ‘now’ of the Indian Muslim 
community (qaum) is prompted by the question addressed to Hippocrates: 
“What disease is considered incurable?” The poet recognizes the temporal out- 
look of the nation’s sickness and foreshadows its tragic outcome. 

The thesis of the imminent death of the careless and ignorant patient is sus- 
tained by an analogy: the threat of shipwreck while the crew sleeps, unaware 
of the looming trouble. 

The voice calling to the sleeping seamen, the poet’s compatriots, is a compo- 
sitional element introducing the main theme, the decline of Islam. The sleep- 
ing seamen (Muslims) deserve death, because they forgot their religion. 

The main thematic segment of the first part, presenting the author's societal 
and philosophical ideas, is divided into alternating inequivalent parts. While 
some of them are comprised of several stanzas and others of several lines, they, 
however, are functionally homogeneous. In most of the cases they reproduce 
straightforwardly and sometimes sententiously the author’s enlightenment 
notions. 

Hali’s didacticism stems from his social and ethical assessment of realities 
and operates in terms of good versus evil. Motifs of enlightenment first appear 
at the beginning of the poem with the traditional narration of Muhammad 
the Prophet's oracular mission. By obeying all these principles, Arabs became 
great. The peak of the first part of the poem is the depiction of the golden age of 
medieval Muslim society and the prosperity of the caliphate. In the concluding 
stanzas of the first part, which punctuates what the Muslims could have had 
and now have lost forever, there is a tragic motif of incontrovertible calamity. 
It takes the reader back to the epigraph (Ruba‘) and the initial stanzas of the 
poem, which warned of the shipwreck. While the first part of the musaddas 
is suffused with elegiac sentiments and its leitmotif is expressed as “the flow 
that will not be followed by a flow,” the key notion of the second part (“The 
Supplement”) is the hope that can be reasonably associated with the “tide.” 

By and large, the rhythmical pattern of the first part is reproduced in the 
second, which has, however, a more clear-cut narrative structure. The first ten 
stanzas, ardently appealing to hope and begging it “not to leave the exhausted 
desperate hearts” of compatriots, appear as the compositional resolution of 
the second part. 

The mention of the “flow” in the second part of the poem is preceded by a 
description of the Islamic society halted at the “flow” phase. Here, again, the 
poet refers to the list of merits and values lost by Muslims, and the message is 
the same as in the first part. The assessments of good and bad are important 
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here too, but the orientation towards hope provides the reason for optimism. 
The sharp contrasts in the assessments get milder. At the same time the main 
theme of a new flow is more vibrant. 

The second part reaches its culmination when the author depicts the ideal 
society. The Musaddas concludes with the stanzas of “The Prayer,” in which the 
poet turns to God with a plea to save Muslims from catastrophe. This is one of 
the traditional forms of an culminating the poem. 

So, both parts of the poem may be interpreted as contrasting elements of a 
poetical construction forming an organic compositional whole. 

The images in the musaddas are moderate. This is the characteristic feature 
of the new genre of the gauminagm (civic poetry) as contrasted with abundant 
imagery of the traditional genres in Urdu poetry. In Hali’s view, artistic super- 
fluities would reduce the aesthetic impact on the reader. Simplicity is one of 
the main principles that Hali expressed in his “Introduction to Poetics.” (1893) 
He always sought to follow this principle in his poems and the Musaddas is a 
good example. Indeed the laconic brevity of the poet’s imagery-rich expres- 
sion enabled him to extend indefinitely the allegorical reverberations of his 
metaphors. 

The two images that permeate the whole poem appear in the very first stan- 
zas. The first one is the image of the sick patient, who does not believe the diag- 
nosis, and neglects the doctor’s recommendations. The second is the image of 
a ship going full sail toward a rock. In the face of the threat of the acts of God 
and the waylaying whirlpools, its crew is sleeping and unaware of the looming 
disaster. The ship motif is used in the poem thirty times, while the motif of the 
sick patient appears only twelve times. 

The images of ship and cruising are widespread in the Muslim literatures. 
Sufi semantics have imposed their nuances on these images as the ship depicts 
a new era. They are influenced by Sufi semantics and mostly have negative 
connotation. 

The ship motif concludes the second part of the poem: in his prayer the poet 
turns to God with a plea to teach Indian Muslims to prepare the ship for the 
storm before the storm. Thus the positive content of the image is asserted— 
the ship potentially can withstand a storm. 

The image of the ship (jahdaz, kashti) symbolizes one of the key ideas of 
the poem—the idea of continuous movement as the reason to live. The ship 
is proceeding to a desideratum, a shore, which can cease to be the goal at any 
moment. This does not have anything in common with the Sufi path as the 
image of the ship in the musaddas plays a purely instructive role. The objective 
is not to search for the Absolute but rather to achieve social progress. This is 
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confirmed as well by the “seamen’s moral”: if the wind changed its direction, 
seamen have to change the course. 


The ship does not sail forever in a single direction: sail where the wind 
blows you! (153:139) 


These lines beckon the folk to keep up with times. For the poet, the cessation 
of the ship’s motion is nothing but its ruin. 

Hali’s ship moves both in space and in time. The ship imagery is necessary 
for the poet to express his concept of time. The point is that as nations are 
similar to ships, they can perish in abyss of time unless they manage to catch 
the tail-on wind in its sails. The same ship image—with it sails full of wind—is 
used in the second part of the poem as a symbol of hope to rescue the “dying 
nation.” 

The range of sea motifs is extended by the scope of themes and motifs— 
typical of enlightenment poetry. For example, the motifs being introduced in 


Dns 


the “sea” include “ferriage,” “midstream,” etc. The motif of the patient follows 
the same nuanced pattern. 

The ship motif, while including a range of related motifs (sea, fleet, river, 
boat, whirlpool, storm, sail, etc.) does not contain a symbol for the helmsman. 
On the other hand, in the parallel motif of sickness there is the image of the 
doctor, who diagnoses the sick patient and prescribes the needed medicine. 
The doctor motif mirrors the image of the poet. The poet and doctor share the 
same mission of identifying the disease of the nation, which is translated as 
salvation of the nation. 

So, Hali’s musaddas poetically engages his fellow Indian Muslims and stirs 
up their feelings of self-respect and dignity. The poem illustrates Hali’s views 
of various aspects of life that are distilled in a mature sociopolitical concept 
and based on certain Islamic guidelines interpreted in the spirit of enlighten- 
ment. In light of such interpretation, these guidelines extended far beyond the 
religious framework and became human values in a civic sense of the word. 

The poet's humanist ideas with their patriotic nuances are inseparable from 
his concept of history. An understanding of human society as continuous prog- 
ress was a great achievement in forming the self-identity of peoples that lived 
under the yoke of colonial authorities, who superficially decelerated many 
vital processes. This poetical portrayal of history was truly a revolutionary 
breakthrough in Urdu literature. Hali believes that thought precedes articulate 
expression. It was one of his basic theses of “Introduction to Poetics,” a direc- 
tive realized in “The Tide and Flow of Islam.” 
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CHAPTER 10 
Jute hain japant kapre inglistant: Sayyid Ross 
Masood’s Passage to Japan 


David Lelyveld 


Among Sayyid Ross Masood’s first impressions of Japan after two days in 
the country was that the scenery, except for Mount Fuji, was unattractive, the 
modern architecture copied from Europe was “hideousness itself,” and the way 
people dressed was “ghastly in the extreme.” He saw men “dressed in silken 
Kimonos, nevertheless go about with an ordinary English felt hat or bowler on 
their heads” or “wearing getas (wooden shoes), though dressed in extremely 
well cut English clothes. But then,” he added, “they can easily ask me why I put 
onan Indian cap when I am otherwise dressed in European clothes to which, of 
course, I can give no adequate reply.” The thirty-two-year-old Director of Public 
Instruction for Hyderabad, India’s most populous “Native State,” had arrived in 
Japan in early April 1922, the time of cherry blossoms, after “a long voyage in 
a slow boat,” nearly four weeks in an old Japanese steamer, the Wasaka Maru, 
from Bombay. Aside from brief excursions on shore at Singapore, Hong Kong, 
and Shanghai, and a fair amount of social interaction with fellow passengers 
out of “A Night at the Opera’—including a wealthy widow from Pasadena, 
California—he had spent his time reading up on Japan, particularly two large 
tomes, published twelve years before, called Fifty Years of New Japan.” 

Ross Masood was on an official mission: to study the ways in which Japan 
had managed to develop a European-style educational system based on the 
Japanese language, to measure the success of the enterprise, and to determine 
to what extent Hyderabad and perhaps India could learn from Japan.? Most 
particularly, he wanted to shore up the project, recently studied by Kavita Datla 
and Tariq Rahman, to create in the newly established Osmania University and 


1 Syed Ross Masood, Travels in Japan; Diary of an Exploring Mission, ed. Jalil Ahmad Kidwai 
(Karachi: Ross Masood Education and Culture Society of Pakistan, 1968), 22. Original ms. at 
King’s College, Cambridge University. 

2 Shigénobu Okuma, ed., Fifty Years of New Japan (Kaikoku gojunen shi), edited for English by 
Marcus B. Huish (London: Smith, Elder, 1910). Full text of volume 1 is available at http://www 
.archive.org/details/fiftyyearsofnewjo1okumuoft. 

3 Kavita Saraswathi Datla, The Language of Secular Islam: Urdu Nationalism and Colonial India 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 2013), 59-60. 
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related efforts an Urdu-medium educational system. Masood himself, though 
he knew great swaths of Urdu and Persian poetry—as well as French and some 
Italian—was very much a product of English education, starting with the so- 
called English House at the Aligarh College and culminating with a Ba with 
honors in history from Oxford. (He got the name Ross after a British friend of 
his father). When he was seconded to Hyderabad from the Indian Educational 
Service in 1917, he was skeptical of the value and viability of higher education 
in Urdu, a project that was just getting under way.* It was only after visiting 
Japan, he later said, that he finally cast off his doubts.® But at the outset of his 
visit to Japan, it appears, he still had to be convinced that it was possible to run 
a modern educational system without relying on a European language. 

More than half a century earlier, in 1869-70, Ross Masood’s grandfather, 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, had made a similar journey to England and had famously 
declared: “Those who are really bent on improving and bettering India must 
remember that the only way of compassing this is by having the whole of the 
arts and sciences translated into their own language. I should like to have 
this written in gigantic letters on the Himalayas for future generations.”® 
The M.A.O. College at Aligarh, founded in 1875, at first included an Oriental 
department, which was to teach history, geography, science, and mathemat- 
ics in Urdu. Testifying to the Hunter Education Commission in 1882, Sayyid 
Ahmad conceded that the experiment was a failure; Urdu, he said, was inher- 
ently unable to adapt to the requirements of “exactness of thought” that one 
could achieve in English.’ 

Shamsur Rahman Farudi has observed that Sir Sayyid’s project, as exem- 
plified in the literary criticism of Altaf Husayn Hali in 1893—“still the most 
influential literary theoretical work in Urdu’—set forth the idea that there 


acl 


“were universal norms for literary excellence” and that “‘universal’ meant 
‘English’ or ‘European.’”® Ross Masood’s education flowed from that determi- 
nation, but it summoned up conflicts and doubts. Such an education, he said 


after his visit to Japan, resulted in “people of my type who live in an entirely 


4 Ibid. See also Datla, “A Wordly Vernacular: Urdu at Osmania University,” Modern Asian Studies 
43, No. 5 (2009): 1117-1148; Tariq Rahman, “Urdu in Hyderabad State” Annual of Urdu Studies 
23 (2008) 36-54. 

5 Oral evidence before Father Blatter Commission (committee on university reform), Bombay, 
October 4, 1924, in the appendix to Masood, Travels in Japan, 186. 

6 G.F.I. Graham, The Life and Work of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1909), 132. 

7 David Lelyveld, Aligarh’s First Generation (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1978), 
205-7. 

8 Shamsur Rahman Farugqi, The Flower-Lit Road: Essays in Urdu Literary Theory and Criticism 
(Allahabad: Laburnum Press, 2005), 136. 
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separate world of thought and culture from the members of their family. The 
education I have received is not national education.” A “national education,” he 
said, “should not alienate people of the same country”? 

In Japan, there was no question that the educational system was designed to 
be “national,” and this, not just the purported “efficiency” of learning in one’s 
own language, was for Ross Masood its chief attraction. But it took him some 
time to reach this conclusion. Although he had letters of introduction to vari- 
ous officials and academics, he himself had no official or diplomatic status. 
On the contrary, he was at first treated with suspicion, followed by two police- 
men and asked repeatedly to produce his passport. The Prince of Wales was 
on a much publicized tour Japan, following his much-protested visit to India; 
Gandhi had just been arrested: “the police are after me,’ he complained, “sim- 
ply because I come from Gandhi's country. I can quite easily understand how 
educated people can be turned into anarchists.”!© In response, Masood gravi- 
tated to the small Indian merchant community of Yokohama, mostly Sindhi 
Hindus, who provided him hospitality and guidance. He also called on the 
British consul-general there to save him from police surveillance. 

A turning point came after two and a half weeks, on a day that started with 
a substantial earthquake. An English expatriate named Mabel L. Jones took 
him off for his first Japanese meal at an inn that also featured a garden with 
waterfalls. Miss Jones explained to him that Japan “copied things Western in 
the same way as they adopted Western machinery—with the sole object of 
cold utility and nothing else. That their own innermost surroundings, such as 
the one in which I then was, were the proper tests of the highly developed aes- 
thetic culture of the Japanese race.” She also told him that Japanese do indeed 
experience deep emotions but have learned to “master” them. The next day he 
attended a “fete” at an aristocrat’s garden and was charmed by the women in 
“exquisitely colored dresses.” And the day after that he went off to see the great 
Buddha statue at Kamakura and responded with “religious ecstasy ...in spite 
of the centuries during which Islamic blood has flown through the veins of my 
ancestors.” He was now open to Japan. 

In the meantime, he had begun to make academic connections—a Japanese 
professor of Sanskrit, an educational official of the Kanagawa Prefecture, an 
Englishman who taught at the Imperial University. He prepared questionnaires 
to assist his investigations, visited schools and colleges, and eventually made 


9 Father Blatter Commission, appendix to Masood, Travels in Japan, 202. 
10 ~=Masood, Travels in Japan, 23. 

11 Ibid, 40. The inn was Shosenkaku, Gotanda. 

12 ~—sTbid., 44-45. 
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a number of good Japanese friends, male and female. He worked long hours 
taking notes, reading what he could find in English, and preparing his report: 


To those to whom my account of Japan might appear as too eulogis- 
tic when compared with that given by many European and American 
authors—for, now that Japan has become a great commercial nation, 
many have begun to belittle her—my request is to remember that I am 
an Asiatic, and as such, have understood, perhaps in a more personal way 
than it is possible for any European American to understand, the exact 
weight of each obstacle which Japan has had to remove form her path in 
her march towards national unity and independence. 


Masood was not the first educator sent out from India to investigate the 
Japanese system. Nearly two decades earlier, W. H. Sharp, Professor of 
Philosophy at Elphinstone College, Bombay, had carried out a similar project; 
and though his work may have been out of date, Masood appears to have stud- 
ied it carefully. Japan, according to Sharp, was entirely different from India, 
and besides its educational achievement, at least as of 1904, was problematic. 
Although Japan had the advantage of linguistic homogeneity, the writing sys- 
tem was hampered by its partial reliance on “the bog of Chinese ideographs.” 
“The copying of Chinese characters ... may appeal to the aesthetic faculty, but 
as far as the intellect is concerned appears to be merely a strain on the power of 
observing and remembering minute differences.” It could not be compared, he 
argued, with “the discipline afforded by Latin and Greek.’ In any case, whatever 
advantages Japan may have had, India was inherently unable to take a similar 
path. “Japan possesses an energy and initiative which can hardly be predicated 
of India, an energy due to the race-character as acted upon, partly by climatic 
conditions, and partly by her whole past history.”"* Sharp also noted that the 


13. Syed Ross Masood, Japan and Its Educational System: Being a Report Compiled for the 
Government of His Exalted Highness the Nizam (Hyderabad-Deccan [India]: Printed at 
the Government Central Press, 1923), ii-iii. Available at http://ia600308.us.archive.org/ 
8/items/japananditseducao31578mbp/japananditseducao31578mbp.pdf. Accessed July 2, 
2014. 

14 W.HSharp, The Educational System of Japan, Office of the Director-General of Education, 
Government of India, Occasional Reports no. 3 (Bombay: Government Central Press, 
1906), 402-3, 405, 479-79. Available at http://www.archive.org/details/educationalsysteoo 
sharrich Cf. Masood, Travels, 147-56. About the same time that Sharp was carrying out 
his study, Muhammad ‘Aziz Mirza, a leading Hyderabad official, wrote an Urdu essay, 
‘Japan aur ham,’ that commented on Japan’s rapid transformation and its success in the 
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Japanese government spent more than five times per capita on education com- 
pared to the allocations made by the British government of India. 

Rabindranath Tagore, who visited Japan in 1916, three years after winning 
the Nobel Prize for Literature, drew very different conclusions about the com- 
parison between India and Japan. Tagore told Japanese audiences that they 
were on the wrong course, that they must not forget their spiritual heritage, 
derived, by the way, from India. “The huge heterogeneity of the modern age, 
whose common bond is usefulness, is nowhere so pitifully exposed against 
the dignity and the hidden power of reticent beauty as in Japan.”!® On the 
whole, Japanese audiences did not appreciate the criticism.!” 

Initially, Ross Masood seems to have carried along some doubts expressed 
by Sharp and Tagore about what India might gain from Japan.'® But he was 
an open-minded and gregarious sort of person, able to break through cultural 


Russo-Japanese War. It was true that India did could not complain Japan’s unity: Hindus 
were divided into thousands of castes and Muslims also had hundreds of ethnic groups 
(qaumen); but the greatest difference was that Japan was independent and India was not. 
He concluded, however, that India’s foreign rulers were sincerely interested in the coun- 
try’s progress. Muhammad ‘Aziz Mirza, Khayalat-i Aziz (Karaci: Anjuman Taraqqi-i Urdi, 
1961), 114—21. ‘Aziz Mirza’s son, Sajjad Mirza, principal of the Training College at Osmania 
University, was to accompany Ross Masood on a second and longer visit to Japan. 
W. H Sharp, The Educational System of Japan, Office of the Director-General of 

Education, Government of India, Occasional Reports No. 3 (Bombay: Government Central 
Press, 1906), 402-03, 405, 479; available at http://www.archive.org/details/educational 
systeoosharrich Cf. Travels, 147-56. About the same time that Sharp was carrying out his 
study, Muhammad ‘Aziz Mirza, a leading Hyderabad official, wrote an Urdu essay, “Japan 
aur ham,” that commented on Japan’s rapid transformation and its success in the Russo- 
Japanese War. It was true that India did could not claim Japan’s unity: Hindus were divided 
into thousands of castes and Muslims also had hundreds of ethnic groups (qgaumen); but 
the greatest difference was that Japan was independent and India was not. He concluded, 
however, that India’s foreign rulers were sincerely interested in the country’s progress. 
Muhammad ‘Aziz Mirza, Khayalat-i Aziz (Karaci: Anjuman Taraqqi-i Urdi, 1961), 14-21. 
‘Aziz Mirza’s son, Sajjad Mirza, Principal of the Training College at Osmania University, 
was to accompany Ross Masood on a second and longer visit to Japan. (Nawab Sa‘id Jang, 
“Mas‘ud Jang,” in Jalil A. Kidwal, ed. Muraqqa‘“i Mas‘tid (Karaci: Ras Mas‘td Ejikeshan 
end Kulcar Sosa‘iti Af Pakistan, 1966), 160). 

15 Sharp, 485. 

16 Rabindranath Tagore, Japan: A Lecture (New York: Macmillan, 1916), 14. 

17 Stephen N. Hay, Asian Ideas of East and West; Tagore and His Critics in Japan, China, and 
India (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1970), chapters 2-3. 

18 Passing references indicates that he was aware of Tagore’s visit to Japan. Travels, 24, 59. 
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barriers and determined to enjoy himself. When he appeared at the police 
station and found the policemen practicing jiujitsu, he thought he’d give it a 
try—and teach one of the policemen some Indian wrestling, “not that I know 
it.” Visiting the Sanskrit professor in a traditional Japanese home, he was com- 
fortable sitting on the floor, though “in the Indian fashion, with my legs crossed 
in my lap.”!9 Eventually he established a number of close Japanese friendships, 
particularly with Yasunari Tokugawa, a wealthy Japanese aristocrat who had 
studied at Cambridge and was a patron of European classical music.?° 

But there was more to Japan’s relevance to India than beauty and friend- 
ship. The ship that brought Ross Masood from Bombay to Kobe was part of 
a well-established route, started in 1893 by J. N. Tata. The Indian merchants 
he befriended were members of a longstanding community, mostly with roots 
in the other Hyderabad, Sindh, who were involved in extensive international 
trade networks in raw materials (cotton, leather, indigo, tin, and ivory), handi- 
crafts, and mass-produced textiles. Some of these merchants, Masood noted, 
were long settled in Japan, spoke Japanese, married Japanese wives, and had 
children. Though very few of them were Muslims, Masood looked to them as 
compatriots and made them the base for his sojourn in Japan.?! 

One of the first expeditions that Masood made was to a large industrial 
exhibition in Veno Park. “There is no big or complicated machine which the 
Japanese do not make. Their progress in industries and technical things has 
been truly amazing and I feel deeply impressed. ... I saw enormous turbines 
and circular saws for cutting steel, also hammers for crushing steel. The deli- 
cate machines, such as scientific scales and other instruments, too, of a very 
high order.’2? A visit later to the Tokyo Higher Technical School left him “a very 
sad man. India is 200 years behind Japan industrially.’23 

It was Ross Masood’s task to understand the educational system that sup- 
ported this industrial achievement. He was broadly interested in the structure 
of the school system as a whole, the way it was divided into units like primary, 


19 Ibid, 33, 36. 

20 _Ibid., 82-83, e.g. 

21 Travels, passim; Hiroshi Shimizu, “The Indian Merchants of Kobe and Japan’s Trade 
Expansion into Southeast Asia before the Asian-Pacific War,” Japan Forum, 17, no.1 (March 
2005): 25-48; Claude Markovits, The Global World of Indian Merchants, 1750-1947: Traders 
of Sind from Bukhara to Panama (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 144-48. 
The Indian community of Yokohama was decimated and all their businesses destroyed in 
the 1923 earthquake, a year after Masood’s visit. 

22 Travels, 29. 

23 Ibid., 74. 
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secondary, and university; specialized and technical education; administra- 
tive oversight; the qualifications, recruitment, and compensation of teachers; 
the ages of students; the differentiation by gender at various stages; and other 
details that he, as an educational administrator, considered significant. But 
most of all, it was his task to find out about the role of the Japanese language 
as the medium of instruction. And as an historian, he wanted to know how 
this all had developed in such a short time. The ultimate question was whether 
such an enterprise was possible in Hyderabad State, and perhaps in India as 
a whole. 

The problem, of course, was that like his grandfather with respect to English, 
Ross Masood didn't know Japanese. First he had to understand something 
about the nature of the language, including its writing system. He read what he 
could in English and consulted English-speaking academics, and then tried to 
relate what he learned to Urdu. Then, with the help of a young female Japanese 
assistant, he set out to prepare a dictionary of Japanese counterparts of English 
technical terms that could serve as a model for one in Urdu. To show what the 
Japanese had done with Chinese characters, for example, he said that the Urdu 


aonk 


Lb 
word we: ¥” could be rendered as “2,” “10,” or 2 Another strategy would be to 


adopt and transliterate the English word, pencil, for example, as ioe 24 

The writing problems with Chinese characters and other Japanese written 
forms were far more complex, he noted, but “Japan has overcome all the dif- 
ficulties in her way; for, unlike us, she early realized that her very existence 
depended on her raising the cultural standard of her people, in as short a time 
as possible, to the level of that possessed by the most advanced and prosperous 
nations of the world.”?5 

Adapting Japanese to this new “cultural standard” was more than a mat- 
ter of writing systems. To show the difference in syntax between Japanese 
and English, Masood gave an example of a short passage in English alongside 
its Japanese translation and a “literal English translation showing the order 
in which Japanese words are used—and then an Urdu translation (in Urdu 
script) of the same passage: 


24 Masood, Japan and its Educational System, 174-75. 
25 Ibid., 176-77. 
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Urdu translation 


Literal English 
translation show- 
ing the order in 


which Japanese 
words are used 


English | Japanese 


paragraph] translation 


Pleyel lore —H- 

FP oA OA BT HY ROG eh oe pict Cong 
OS SH? Eres? Gh OM | ola SHO 
aptge Oo are 6 9 > Se GF) | HF sy o of HP SE 
(Mp Coke Pere? FES OF HO | Comey iP 


Cag eg FoR ep eA [OE Om SO SD 


“yarq9 (Aou9) 
ul douuem s,gurq3 Aojdmoe ur A[uo out 8,0911-Tex0UNJ ‘shes 
OU0-}T 98N9 DoOIBsITo1 ‘Moj-Zareq [dood oxv-Zalascosip uosver 
831 ‘10}-SB@ Ul Sprvaidn-s0ueq3 ss¥elo-o[pprum ‘emo0eq-Fulaey 
yey oov[d Sufaorfeq 8,efdoed ssvfo-mo, Ayarows ‘aoj-se gurqy 
Aes (Aoy3) 9eq9 umsiqppng ‘poaraie-Sulaeq 48 porrod SIUL 


‘nSBUIOMIO Ju OA OU 070H NAqooU JU Ley eG 1403 ow 
THIGSOS ‘VQor 09 UOTINYS ‘nYVUNANS B39 0714 N194-9VUTI HEA OAL lop 
ouos BA op Off OFNGO ‘93-98U 07 010903 Nayfargs ou UMUNTf-04e% 
eps, ‘er OuOTT nSoUI 07 OAHANG ‘ozIGsSeUNIIE4! 1m 0109 OUOY 


*Se0IAII8 [e10Un 4B 
Ayuo Avid oguy somos yoy Burg} & ST UOlPTer 4eq9 surAouvy 
Tm9q} JO {SO ‘a170,p uosiy. 831 PUBISIOpUN Sosseto Aeddn pus 
sIppIm™ ey UI suosiod Mag ‘“A[UO SessETD TOMO] 04 JO JoIIOq 
eu} sUlEq OJO} Runs seq usryppng ‘Aep yuosorad 049 yy 


Masood comments: “It will be seen from the above that the work of transla- 


tion from the English language into Japanese is much more difficult than that 


.If their efforts have been successful, which they 


undoubtedly have been, I see no reason why ours [Urdu] too should not be 


of translation into Urdu.. 


Especially when it is remembered that unlike Japanese, 


’ 


equally successful 


Urdu, belonging as it does to the Indo-Aryan family, has much greater affinity 


with European languages.”26 


Ibid., 178-79. 


26 
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While Masood did not attempt any further analysis—and made no effort 
to present a parallel transliteration and retranslation of the Urdu text—it 
seemed self-evident to him that the task of rendering the language suitable for 
modernity meant being able to transfer texts whole from English. The problem 
that interested him the most was “naturally that of coining the equivalents of 
Western scientific terms.’2” He wanted to know the institutional system that 
developed such terms and the principles arrived at therefrom, but it isn’t clear 
from his writings that he ever really learned much about these questions. One 
of his major efforts was to compile a dictionary based on Japanese examples 
as a model for future efforts in Urdu: “These ideographs tire my eyes out. It 
is a fearful strain. But, I believe, my friends will be proud when they see the 
results of my labours and India will no longer be frightened to undertake the 
work of translating Western Science into Urdu. Till that is done, education will 
continue as great a sham as it is today. I shall devote all my life to the work of 
giving India that intellectual independence which her present false system of 
education has made her lose.”?8 

When it came to implementing these earnest goals upon his return, Ross 
Masood appears to have focused more on the social and political context than 
on the linguistic details. For all his enthusiasm, he saw this as the work of people 
who were more learned than him. The report that he submitted the following 
year contained very little discussion of language. The first half of the 370-page 
book was a review of the history and contemporary political affairs of Japan, 
and most of the rest concentrated on administrative issues. Unlike his diary 
entry, he now put forth a clear image of the Japanese example that focused 
on Japan’s independence from foreign control, founded on a strong spirit of 
national unity and—something not mentioned in his diary—intense loyalty 
to the emperor. The educational system, as he now saw it, was designed to 
establish the emotional as well as intellectual foundations of Japanese nation- 
alism. The question, then, was whether any of this was relevant to India—and 
more specifically to Hyderabad. 

At the outset of the report, Masood compares Japan to Hyderabad, not to 
India: Japan is “considerably less than twice that of these Dominions, and its 
population more than four times as great.’29 At the conclusion, he remarks 
that Hyderabad faces the same “difficulties” as “India as a whole”: the perhaps 
impossible task of creating “homogeneity.” But if it is to be tried, he argued, 


27  Ibid.,179. 

28 Travels, 85; I have not seen the dictionary and don’t know if it exists or if it had any influ- 
ence on the work of the Osmania Translation Bureau. 

29 Masood, Japan and its Educational System, 2. 
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that must be the work of the Department of Public Instruction of which he was 
the head. What he had learned from Japan was that there were three “forces” 
that could unite the people of Hyderabad: 


1. Loyalty to His Exalted Highness the Nizam. 
2. Love of the country 
3. Knowledge of the official language.?° 


With respect to language, Masood conceded that Urdu was not really the 
mother tongue of most of the population. There were in fact three other 
languages—Telugu, Kannada, and Marathi—that could claim larger numbers. 
But since Urdu was the official language it was the best choice.*! Challenged 
the following year in testimony before a committee on university reform in 
Bombay, Masood called for a system of vernacular education in all the major 
languages throughout India, up through the university level, with English as 
a compulsory second language in all of them.®? After all, if the University of 
Leiden could teach in Dutch, there was no reason why the languages of India 
could not be made viable for similar educational purposes.*? 

Ross Masood’s journey to Japan can be seen as an effort to break free 
from the usual story of travel and observation as dominance. He discovered 
an Indian diaspora, he established genuine Japanese friendships, and, most 
of all, he saw in Japan proof that “Asiatics need not remain the slaves of the 
Western nations forever. I admire Japan, I love Japan,” he wrote his friend 
E. M. Forster, “even though it is purely materialistic greatness.” He sent his 
report to Forster, in exchange for some chapters of a work in progress about 
some British ladies travelling to India.5* 

Masood wasn’t sure whether to glory in his cosmopolitan achievement or 
suffer from his hybridity. That he found freedom in Japanese authoritarianism, 
in the idea of transferring Japanese emperor worship to His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam, was just one suggestion of an unresolved quest. The matrix of 
language and thought, for him, remained European, and Europe remained the 
model for any possible future. 


30 ~—Tbid., 340-42. 

31 Ibid., 348. 

32 Father Blatter Commission (committee on university reform), appendix to Masood, 
Travels in Japan, 188. 

33 ~~ Ibid., 196. 

34 Masood to Forster, n.d. [between May—September, 1923]; Forster to Masood, May, 23, 1923, 
E. M. Forster Papers, nos. 126—27, King’s College Library, Cambridge University. 
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James Clifford begins his book Routes on “travel and translation” with that 
terrible scene in Amitav Ghosh’s great book In an Antique Land when the 
author, an anthropologist from India by way of Cambridge, gets into a shouting 
match with an Egyptian village imam about whether India or Egypt had big- 
ger, better guns and bombs. “We were,” Ghosh says, “both travelling, he and I: 
we were both travelling in the West.”3> Though there was no shouting and cer- 
tainly no competition for military superiority, Ross Masood’s journey to Japan 
was also evidence of European imperial hegemony; it was also a journey to 
the West. 
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CHAPTER 11 


From a Slave Garden into Cyberspace: Mirza Athar 
Baig’s Novels Ghulam Bagh and Sifr Se Ek Tak 


Christina Oesterheld 


A Most Unusual Bestseller: Ghulam Bagh 


In recent years, some novels by Pakistani writers, all of them originally writ- 
ten in English, have made it to the international book market. As is the case 
with the success of some Indian writers, which perhaps prepared the ground 
for the Pakistanis, this exclusively English-language group, however, eclipses a 
whole range of authors writing in other languages, some of whom would easily 
deserve as much attention among English-language readers as their colleagues. 

Although in Pakistan Urdu is the mother tongue of only a small part of the 
population, Urdu publications—books as well as periodicals—by far outnum- 
ber those in all other languages, including English. The highest sales rates are 
recorded for digests and popular novels, which fall into three main categories: 
social/romantic, thriller, and historical/Islamic novels. Some authors are also 
quite successful in the more sophisticated (and higher-priced) sort of fiction 
that transcends the categories mentioned above. 

After the late 1950s and early 1960s, a period in which Urdu fiction had been 
dominated largely by critical social realism, a phase of experimentation set 
in which became most prominent in the short-story form. Since then, vari- 
ous modes of expression have evolved and have been coexisting more or less 
peacefully in all genres. Under the influence of Latin American writers, and 
simultaneously equipped with indigenous narrative traditions, Urdu writers 
started to include elements of magical realism. Here it needs to be stressed 
that Urdu fiction is perhaps expected to be parochial by outsiders, but con- 
temporary Urdu writers are usually well read in English and are aware of the 
state of the art in international fiction, as far as it is available in English. And 
not only this—many authors are well aware of recent theoretical debates, be 
they postcolonial, poststructural, postmodern, and so forth. The novels to be 
discussed here are ample proof of this fact. 

Mirza Athar Baig was born in 1950. He has published a number of short sto- 
ries in literary magazines and written approximately one hundred Tv plays and 
fifteen drama serials, but basically his output is academic. He has been teaching 
philosophy since the 1970s and is now chairman of the philosophy department 
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at Government College University, Lahore. His first novel Ghulam Bagh (The 
slave garden [2006]) became an instant hit and saw three editions within two 
years. Mohammed Hanif of Exploding Mangoes remarked in the introduction 
to an interview with the author: “The novel has found a loyal readership out- 
side the literary circles, as well, and has in fact achieved cult status, so much 
so that some of the readers have named themselves after the characters in the 
novel.” He also reports that by some “it has also been described as the confusing 
rants of someone who has spent too much time trying to teach philosophy to 
Punjabi students.”! And indeed this success comes as a surprise considering 
the fact that according to Arif Wagar it is “not an easy read,”? a claim, however, 
that the author refutes. It is considered a highly philosophical novel, with long 
stretches of reflections and ruminations about almost everything (or, as Baig 
says, about nothing), and particularly about human communication, language, 
and writing, aggravated by sprinkling “outlandish jargon here and there.”? The 
author, tongue in cheek, also describes the novel as follows: ‘“Well, I have made 
a little effort to understand the totality of our collective experience as reflected 
in my personal experience,” and later on, more seriously, “So the illusion of 
Ghulam Bagh being about everything springs from my belief in the limitless 
textual and cognitive possibilities inherent in this wonderful genre of the 
novel.’* In the interview with Arif Waqar he summarizes the most obvious 
theme of the novel as the “phenomenon of dominance, ranging from inter- 
subjective and intra-subjective levels of the individual to their collective mani- 
festation at the historical, cultural and civilisational planes.”> He also defends 
his novel against the criticism that there is too much philosophy and too little 
of the other paraphernalia of a novel by stating: “There’s philosophy behind 
every piece of creative writing. The end product does not always have to be 
understood easily and by all. Fiction that can involve its readers by making 
them a part of the writer's inquiry into what’s happening in the story is good 
fiction. I have attempted to do just that by changing the meanings we associate 
with words, idioms and philosophical premises, the terms of reference we use 
to communicate.”6 


1 Mirza Athar Baig, “Some friends have ended all contact with me after the publication of the 
novel,’ interview by Mohammed Hanif, http://newslinemagazine.com/magazine/interview 
-mirza-athar-baig (accessed January 17, 2017). 

2 Mirza Athar Baig, “Writing Philosophy That Sells,’ interview by Arif Waqar, The News on 

Sunday, May u, 2008. 

Baig, “Some friends have ended all contact with me after the publication of the novel.” 

Ibid. 

Wagar, “Writing Philosophy That Sells.” 
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Mirza Athar Baig admits that almost go percent of his own reading is in 
English,’ including translations of Borges, who left a deep impact on his imagi- 
nation. He claims that after the publication of three Urdu novels within a short 
span of time he is planning not to waste further time by writing in Urdu and to 
switch over to English to join the “wealthy group of South Asian writers who 
write fiction in English only and earn hundreds of thousands.”8 

Despite the obvious success of the novel, hardly any senior critic or fiction 
writer (apart from Abdullah Hussein and Mohammed Hanif) has commented 
upon it, leave alone written about it. This may be caused by a certain uneasi- 
ness about how to tackle the text. In a review of the book Musadiq Sanwal 
observes: “One comes across two extremes. I have met writers and critics who 
consider his fiction unreadable and at best vulgar. The other half worships 
him.’? Apparently it is mostly the younger generation of readers who admires 
the work, many of whom identify with the main character Kabir Mahdi. 

The narrative is constructed around four central characters: the charismatic 
Kabir Mahdi (pen names: Ibn-i Bashr, Sarang, etc.), a freelance journalist and 
writer who dreams of writing a novel; Nasir, a medical doctor specializing in 
psychiatry; Zuhrah, the daughter of the quack Yavir ‘At@1 who deals in aph- 
rodisiacs and drugs enhancing male potency; and the German archaeolo- 
gist Herr Hoffmann who is addicted to hashish. Main locations of the action 
are Café Ghulam Bagh which is adjacent to a mysterious archaeological site 
of the same name; the house of Yavir ‘Ata’; Kabir’s ancestral village in the Salt 
Range near the Pothohar (Potwar) Plateau; Kabir’s “nest” (ghons/a) in the 
Scholars’ Old Book Shop whose owner pays Kabir to sort the books he has 
acquired for sale; and In‘amgarh, the birth place of Yavir ‘Ata’1, who belonged to 
the low-caste Mangar Jati from which he escaped into the metropolis, thereby 
obscuring his low birth. 

It is difficult to outline the plot, or rather plots, of the novel. The first scene 
introduces Nasir and Kabir sitting in the café talking to each other and about 
each other. Thus right at the outset we are acquainted with one of the main 


7 Mirza Athar Baig, “Traditional Forms Can No Longer Work,’ interview by Ammara Khan, 
Dawn, July 4, 2010. 

8 “Ba qaul-i khud voh Urdu fikshan par mazid vaqt 2a’i‘ nahin karainge aur janubi aishi@ ke 
likhariyon ki us mutamavvil mandali main shamil ho j@inge jo sirf angrezi main fikshan likhti 
hai aur lakhon kamati hai.” Arif Wagar, “Ghulam Bagh, ek bar phir,’ BBC Urdu, May 8, 2008. 
http://www.bbc.co.uk/urdu/entertainment/story/2008/05/080524_ghulam_bagh_as.shtml. 
Accessed July 4, 2010. 

9g Musadiq Sanwal, “Not for the Gurus,’ review of Sifr Say Ek Tak Cyberspace ke munshi ki 
sarguzasht, by Mirza Athar Baig, Dawn, July 4, 2010, http://archives.dawn.com/archives/13192. 
Accessed December 14, 2011. 
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ingredients of the novel: talking to friends about everything and nothing, prob- 
ing their minds as well as one’s own, which Kabir calls “bak bak’ (prattle, rattle, 
babble, chatter, silly talk, nonsense, raving) and which is first and foremost his 
own domain, the field in which he exercises his power, not without a good dose 
of self-irony. 

Next we learn about a strange case of intoxication, which involves Yavir 
‘Atai and his customers and leads to the first meeting between Nasir and 
Yavir ‘Ata’'s daughter Zuhrah. Nasir falls in love with Zuhrah, a young woman of 
ravishing beauty. She becomes part of the friend’s circle, with all three men 
feeling attracted to her. She, however, finally chooses Kabir, a proof of his 
power with words. At the same time Hoffmann is eager to solve the riddle 
of Ghulam Bagh’s hidden underground chamber janm khandar (birth ruin) 
where (human?) sacrifices appear to have taken place in the remote past. The 
riddle, however, is never solved, and Hoffmann is drowned under the rubble of 
the collapsing ruins after heavy rainfalls cause a landslide. 

We also learn how Kabir, who dreams of writing a novel, earns his liveli- 
hood: by writing articles on demand for the editor of a popular digest and by 
working for a trader in old books. The scenes in the editor’s office belong to 
the most hilarious and simultaneously most cynical parts of the book. Kabir 
makes fun of the editor without him ever noticing because his intellectual fac- 
ulties are way below Kabir’s, but yet Kabir depends on him for sheer survival. 
He writes whatever is ordered, brilliantly forwarding the most contradictory 
positions, being fully aware of how degrading it is for him to sell his conscience 
in such an unscrupulous manner, and finally he spoils his chances of being 
employed as ghostwriter for two Ph.D. dissertations by betraying his true feel- 
ings and thus acting like a madman. 

In another subplot a scuffle breaks out in one of the parties given by Yavir 
‘Ata’l for his customers and their friends after one of them, Ambar Jan, has been 
discovered by Zuhrah masturbating in front of her while she was asleep. Yavir 
‘Ata’ is killed, and Zuhrah and Kabir discover his hidden treasure of drugs and 
recipes for their preparation. A legal and illegal battle for the drugs and for the 
house ensues. Zuhrah succeeds in keeping the house, but Ambar Jan continues 
to chase her, and while he fails to get hold of her, after two failed attempts on 
Kabir’s life he at least gets a chance to kill him. 

Another thread is provided by Zuhrah’s search for her roots. Together with 
Kabir she sets out to visit her father’s village. On their arrival there they find 
out that the village is at the brink of extinction and the whole area is being 
turned into a huge dumping site. They meet several Mangars, but apart from a 
young man who plans to lead his people away they are unable to communicate 
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with these outcasts. Their self-proclaimed spiritual leader bhura badshah (the 
brown king), whom the young man calls crazy, relays his community's oral 
tradition to Zuhrah and Kabir, but the contents of the transcription are not 
revealed in the book. Kabir is killed before he could explain them to Zuhrah 
and Nasir. Zuhrah’s quest thus remains futile. 

There are subplots about a pir (holy man) in Kabir’s home village, about 
inquiries after Hoffmann’s death, about a stampede at the site of a shrine with 
a big angar (public feasting) involving a Mangar couple, about Nasir’s sexual 
affair with an inmate of the mental hospital and its aftermath. Summing up, 
one may say that the structure of the novel alternates between lengthy dis- 
cussions, reflexions, and musings on the one hand, and unexpected, dramatic, 
violent, extraordinary events and actions on the other. There is hardly any 
presentation of ordinary, everyday chores, which could create a reassuring 
sense of the normal and familiar. The reader is taken to many places that are 
outside the bounds of the well-known circumstances of urban middle-class 
existence. Particularly Kabir’s utterances, in conversation as well as in his writ- 
ing, serve to further stress the element of doubt, skepticism, and alienation. 

Central themes of the novel are power and domination and the possibil- 
ity or impossibility of communication. Dominance is not only played out in 
social relations and in the political arena but on the interpersonal plane. Thus 
Zuhrah and Nasir are attracted by Kabir’s superior intellect, his charisma, and 
his good looks while at the same time trying to resist his charm and to break 
free of his spell. I have deliberately used the word “spell” here because Kabir’s 
power to influence others and to see through them, to detect their innermost 
thoughts and feelings, is somewhat uncanny. Zuhrah, who loves Kabir and 
literally went through fire to save his life, nevertheless resents the power he 
has over her and struggles to regain a separate identity. Nasir begins to hate 
Kabir for his domineering influence and out of envy of his relationship with 
Zuhrah. 

It is not possible to cover in a few words the complicated web of human rela- 
tionships as it is unfolded in the novel. Suffice it to say that in many instances 
communication is shown to fail, and where it succeeds it almost every time 
entails contestations and power struggles, even between the persons who are 
closest to each other. 

Postcolonial themes surface time and again. The title of the novel already 
hints at a past history—and perhaps also a present—of subordination and 
oppression. This theme first occurs directly with reference to Western interest 
in preventing the privatization of the historical site Ghulam Bagh, which is 
reported in a very ironic tone by the narrator: “civilised nations” were alarmed 
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when they learned of the danger to this site of “world heritage.”° Again the 
patronizing attitude of the Westerners is highlighted on the following page: 
“These days, while this world famous case was being heard, men and women 
from white nations often came to grace the Café Ghulam Bagh. The reason 
being that if they 


all of a sudden chanced upon this cheap teahouse while making a round 
through the ruins and mausoleums they were overcome by a kind of curi- 
osity, a playful sense of adventure and a racist impulse of patronising the 
natives in a special way.!! 


Hoffmann represents this Western interference, but his case is more complex 
than that. He gets deeply involved with Kabir, Nasir, and Zuhrah and shares 
many of their discussions in Café Ghulam Bagh, and yet he remains an outsider, 
which is underscored by his failure to understand Urdu. The tension between 
Hoffmann and Kabir comes to light, for example, when Kabir bemoans the 
absence of indigenous trees on the lawns of Pakistani villas, having all been 
replaced by trees from other parts of the world. Hoffmann’s reaction is: “Poor 
Kabir and neo-colonialism!” (43). Racist prejudice of a much more acute kind 
is presented in the characters, which try to deal with the Ghulam Bagh phe- 
nomenon after Hoffmann’s death: his former lover and a representative of 
the German embassy. A very playful exemplification of the colonial attitude 
is the text of a fake English study on the “Mythology of primitive races” (arzal 
nastlon kt asatir [54ff]). And the author has himself pointed out that the phrase 
dobara likho (write again) refers to the necessity to rewrite history: 


There are fairly well recognized postcolonial themes running through 
the narrative and they determine in a very marked sense the course of 
events. Of course everything is actualized through the immediacy of 
the psychic and cognitive turmoil of the protagonist which on the one 
hand entices him to playfully reject Western theory, and on the other 


nm & 


hand leads him to a cataclysmic revelation of “dobarra likho” “write 


again” implying, obviously to rewrite history and create knowledge from 


10 = “Khabar ek bainul aqvamt idarah tak pahunci aur ‘alami saqafat ko khatre men dekh kar 
muhazzab aqvam bahut juz buz hwe. Mirza Athar Baig, Ghulam Bagh (Lahore: Sanjh, 
2007), 16 (hereafter cited parenthetically in text). 

11 = “Jab kabhi khandaron aur maqbaron ka cakar lagate lagate vah acanak us saste se cde 


anokhi si sarparasti ke nasli jazbon se unke dil labrez ho jate” (17). 
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the perspective of the marginalized humanity, the ‘urzal naslain’ or the 
wretched generations.! 


Here one may also notice the allusion to Abdullah Hussein’s (whom he calls 
his mentor) novel Udds naslen (Sad generations [1963]). Alluding to the title 
of his novel, Baig said: “Nothing is our own; no thought, no intellect born out of 
us and here. It’s all borrowed and rings hollow. We live in a slave garden.”!8 And 
Kabir explicitly points out the colonial hangover and the inferiority complex of 
the formerly colonized people when he tells Nasir of the effect skin color still 
has: “Admit it or not, but the magic of a lighter skin, of a white body is really 
tyrannical, in fact is black magic. When the coloured guy sees a white guy it 
hits his heart like a blow, and he loses his senses.”!4 

One remarkable feature of the novel is the use of wordplay and of words 
and phrases from the discarded tradition of storytelling in highly ornamental, 
often rhymed prose. In a letter to Nasir, which by far exceeds the length of 
any “normal” letter, ‘Kabir refers to his weakness for “prattle in general, and 
in obsolete Urdu in particular” (bak bak bil Umum aur matriuk urdu men bil 
Ahusig [150]). Here he also stresses the impossibility of overcoming the bor- 
ders of existence—which are linguistic borders—so that this unrealizable 
wish cannot be translated into a linguistic frame, causing a painful kind of 
retention/constipation/build-up (ingibaz [152]). And yet the text attempts to 
dissect minute details of the gestures, demeanors, reactions, and thoughts of 
the characters during their interactions, which is another unusual aspect 
of the novel and one of its most fascinating features, in spite of having a highly 
retarding effect, considerably slowing down the pace of narration. 

The title of chapter 15, “Nile rijistar ke mundarajat / nasri mashqen” (The 
contents of the blue register / exercises in prose), already hints at this deliber- 
ate “exercise.” It begins with general thoughts on writing and reading, compar- 
ing the writer with God (390), but stating several lines further down that the 
reader’s khudd7 (godliness, divinity) completely shatters the writer's Khuda 
(391). The novel is thus characterized by a great deal of self-reflexivity com- 
bined with reference to the reader-response theory. 

Bearing the unconventional, occasionally quite tedious narrative in mind, 
one may wonder what created the quite unusual hype about the novel. Have 


12 Wagar, “Writing Philosophy That Sells.’ 

13 Murtaza Razvi, “The Non-Fiction Novelist,” Dawn, June 8, 2008. 

14 “Kot mane ya nah mane lekin citti camri, gore badan ka jadi bara zalim hai. yah dar asl 
kala jadu hai. safed fam bande ko dekh kar dil ke andar kahin ghinsa sa parta hai aur rang 
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dar bande ki jan nikalne lagti hat’” (17). 
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the mostly young admirers of the work really engaged with all its intricacies 
of language or have they skipped the more trying passages? Was their enthu- 
siasm, at least in part, spurred by the personality of their admired professor? 
With no direct reader response available apart from a few reviews and inter- 
views, the following can only be guesswork. One factor eliciting the extraor- 
dinary acclaim might have been the novelty of theme(s) and treatment. But 
it also appears that to young readers the novel offered an imaginary space of 
freedom and characters with which to identify. The charismatic character 
of Kabir, in particular, virtually invites empathy, admiration, as well as identi- 
fication. He is an ideal object for hero worship, good looking, towering above 
everybody around in intelligence and eloquence. Together with Zuhrah he 
defies the all-too-powerful forces in society, which in a way also is a rebellion 
against the parent generation. Kabir and Zuhrah live out their sexuality against 
the opposition of Zuhrah’s family and Kabir’s dangerous rival. This perhaps 
can be regarded as a compensatory wish fulfillment in a society with a very 
strong regimentation, one could also say suppression, of sexuality, combined 
with total amorality among male higher-ups. The double standards of society 
are exposed throughout the novel, and the true, passionate love between Kabir 
and Zuhrah is celebrated very much like love as the highest value in ghazal 
poetry. It is understandable that young Pakistanis from an urban middle-class 
background find much they can relate to in this novel. 


A Munshi in Cyperspace 


Baig’s next novel, Sifr Se Ek Tak. Saibar Spais ke munshi ki sarguzasht (From 
zero to one: Chronicle of a cyberspace munshi [2009]), is very different in 
scope and style. In the author's own words it “deals with a world, even stranger! 
The world as it was transformed during the last decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury and the first decade of the twenty first century. I have tried to understand 
it through the almost picaresque adventures of a software engineer with an 
oppressed feudal background.” Here again, young readers may feel enticed 
to identify with the central character Zaki (Zak@ullah), the younger son of a 
hereditary munshi (scribe, secretary, estate manager) whose forefathers have 
been serving the local landlord for many generations. His father wants his sons 
to discontinue the hereditary profession and to study to take up a different 
career that would make them independent of the landlord, but some financial 


15 Wagar, “Writing Philosophy That Sells.’ 
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mishaps foil these plans, and eventually Zaki has to accompany the landlord’s 
son Faizan, who also was his fellow student and friend at school, to Lahore. 
Faizan is to pursue higher studies while Zaki is supposed to join a dubious 
computer school. Already in the bus to Lahore the original hierarchy between 
master and servant is established between the two (18), and this ambivalent 
relationship continues in Lahore where Zaki serves as something like Faizan’s 
dogsbody. He feels intellectually superior to Faizan, which finds expression in 
his ironical tone but, however, goes unnoticed by Faizan. Zaki thus assumes 
that he has full control over Faizan, expressed in the sentence “Yah salar mera 
hai” (This chief/boss/master is mine). 

Despite the most adverse conditions Zaki acquires extraordinary computing 
skills, but in the eyes of the upper classes he remains a servant and is treated 
accordingly. Here, again, the main protagonist is chosen by a girl from a rich 
family (Zulaykha) who actually was supposed to select a boy from among her 
equals, but is disgusted by the shallow haughtiness, the showing off, and the 
male chauvinism of the upper-class boys. As in the first novel, this triumph 
costs him dearly. He makes a lot of enemies and is punished in a very humiliat- 
ing way. Another reason for the enmity of the upper classes is the fact that he 
secretly copies all records kept by his father and saves them in different vir- 
tual and other formats, thus saving this documentation of the landlord’s land- 
grabbing from physical destruction. After an attempt on his life and a serious 
nervous breakdown he retreats to the village where his elder brother has him 
cured by the loving care of Gamt, a simple, uneducated woman. This, however, 
puts him into the dilemma between two women, one (Zulaykha) with whom 
he communicates in cyberspace, and another (Gamw) who occupies the some- 
what magic, ominous “Sufi” site of his brother. 

In the meantime Faizan has taken up an idea of Zaki’s and implemented 
it to such an extent that it may put him in great danger. Started initially as a 
series of articles on practices in the academic field, he has developed a project 
to locate whistleblowers (here called va‘dah mwf, Baig’s translation of English 
“approver” [167]) in all institutions up to the highest level. Zakz is terrified and 
fears for Faizan’s life. At the same time he is forced to realize that he no longer 
controls Faizan. Faizan is removed from the scene by his family before he can 
do any harm, but the powers that be take a heavy revenge on Zaki and his fam- 
ily. They nevertheless fail to destroy all incriminating material because Zaki 
has stored it away on several servers. Hence Faizan will be able to publish the 
documents in a book. 

The day of the attack on Zaki’s family is September u. Linking the “little” and 
the “great” history in such a way may seem a bit too much to the reader, but a 
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link between the two is established at the end: The woman Zaki loves comes to 
Pakistan with a group of journalists and is kidnapped by terrorists. Zaki is left 
waiting for the news of her death. 

Recurrent subplots are Zaki’s plans of creating a “Super Salar” computer 
game and a website on mirasis and bhands (bards, minstrels), the outcome of 
which, however, remains open. 

Baig’s second novel is much shorter, the narrative more linear and played 
out on fewer locations. Apart from the records of some dialogues (real time or 
via e-mail) and a third-person report on September u, the story is told by the 
first-person narrator Zaki. While some flashbacks and anticipations disrupt 
the chronology of events, the latter often serve to increase suspense by hinting 
at impending disaster. 

Faizan’s surroundings are not described in much detail. “Salar Manzil,” the 
villa of his family in Lahore, is briefly described as shockingly pompous— 
ostensibly built not to be lived in but to be looked at (‘imarat rahne kt baja’e 
dekhne kt ciz lagtt thi)“—spacious, and equipped with all modern ame- 
nities. Zaki perceives the world of the “Salar Manzil” as located between 
“luxurious comfort and extreme ridiculousness,” which, unlike the world of the 
“Washington Computer College,” nevertheless seems to be unperturbed by 
the upheavals around it.!” 

Much more space is devoted to the spheres in which Zaki spends most of his 
time. Here the reader comes across a wide spectrum of bizarre characters from 
different but mostly lower middle-class and below, social strata and learns of 
wildly fantastic events. Two of these locations are the “tharah/thara kanfirins” 
(veranda conference [42]), a place of heated and occasionally absurd discus- 
sions among an assemblage of colorful, more or less freakish characters, situ- 
ated near the shrine of Data Ganj Bakhsh, which is part of a “not recorded 
world” (af diraikard dunya | 45]). The other is a “spiritual encampment” (ruhani 
derah [182]) run in a village by Zaki’s elder brother. Both to some degree are 
carnivalesque sites in the Bakhtinian sense, perhaps not so much for laughter 
and humor but as spaces for anarchic and grotesque elements, for their denial 
of authority, the feeling of a shared humanity, and in the case of the latter also 
the acknowledgement and celebration of the body. Both sites are safety valves, 
which in their own way provide an outlet for or an escape from anger, frustration, 
and anxieties, as are the “spiritual” sites in Lahore (“ruant Hyde Park” [9g0]). 


16 Baig, Sifr se ek tak. Saibar spais ke munsht ki sarguzasht (Lahore: Sanjh, 2009), 19 (hereafter 
cited parenthetically in text). 

17 “Salar manzil kidunya bhi be ikhtiyar pur ta‘ayyush asidagi aur intiha’t maghakah kheziyat 
ke darmiyan abad thi aur barbad hote use kam az kam main ne nahin dekha.’ (41). 
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The subversive force of laughter is confirmed when Zaki gets an intimidat- 
ing phone call from one of his tormentors: “I know very well who you are, said 
I and laughed, and I can say with full certainty that I had never laughed like 
this before. I couldn't recognize myself. I became so light that I was lifted up 
into the air.”8 

Zaki also feels that his laughter creates a crack in his interlocutor’s self 
assured voice. It is a different matter that this elevated feeling ends very soon 
when he is attacked by hired goondas. Nevertheless, when Zaki tells his brother 
that he has adopted the term “PTSD” (post-traumatic stress disorder) for the 
effect of this harassment only to make fun of it, his brother replies that Zaki’s 
inner strength rests in the ability to laugh that has saved him from succumbing 
to his tormentors or from going insane (199). 

The first part of the novel abounds in funny situations. Zaki repeatedly pulls 
Faizan’s leg without him ever noticing. Thus, when Faizan adopts the rustic, 
rural custom of eating last night’s leftovers for breakfast, Zaki reprimands him: 
“Such a non-intellectual breakfast does not suit a scholar like you.” And 
really Faizan feels ashamed and withdraws his hands. 

The narrator's report is full of ironic—one can even go as far as saying 
sarcastic—allusions to upper-class behavior, but also self-irony. This perhaps 
motivated a reviewer of the novel to speak of its “comical realism.’2° I would 
rather speak of “ironic realism,” insofar as we can speak of realism at all, since 
irony is the basic mode of the novel. Very often irony or an amusing effect is 
achieved by different types of translation: IT terminology is used for real-world 
objects or events, or common English expressions are replaced by literal Urdu 
translations thus reversing the practice of mixing English into the “vernacu- 
lars” which is so widespread on the Subcontinent. To give only two examples: 
“five-star hotel” is translated into “panc tarah hotal” (152), and the term is then 
extended to the “panc tarah crowd” (162), “panc tarah muhazzab log(on)’ (165, 
166) and their behavior; “ghost writer” is translated as “bhut musannif” (291). 
On the other hand, Zaki expresses his scorn about the use of “enjoy” (injva’t) 
in the salar society to whom the Urdu word “mazah” (fun) obviously sounds 
too “vulgar” (21). There is a lot of word play also, for example, speaking of the 
shabby computer institute where Zaki is supposed to study he mentions that 


18 = “‘Main acchi tarah janta hin tum kaun ho’ men ne kaha aur main hansa aur main yagin 
se kahta hun kih ab meri yah hansi dunya men meri pahli aisi hanst thi. main apne ap ko 
pahcan nahin pa raha tha. men halka ho kar hava men uth gaya.” (171). 

19 “Vaise tumhare jaise skalar ko is tarah ka ghayr intilekcwal nashtah jacta nahin hat’ (134). 

20  Umair Vahidy, “Comical Realism: A New Literary Term Is Going to Be Coined,” blog, Umair 
Vahidy [UmairVahidy.com], n.d. 
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there “admission” (dakhilah) remained open throughout the year, but the stu- 
dents were more interested in getting out (kharijah [39]). Most readers will 


also be amused by Zaki’s terminology for “hardware” as “kampyutar ke jismani 


aza’” (physical organs/parts or body parts of the computer) and for “software” 
as “kampyitar ke zahni aa” (mental parts of the computer [40]). Only toward 
the end do the humorous elements to some degree recede as events take a 
more sinister turn. 

As to the “shrine” of his brother, Zaki initially takes this for a scam, a mere 
“business/trade” (dhandah [54]), and his brother for a “false holy man” (jai 
ptr [55]) who exploits the gullibility of the simple-minded rural folks. Only 
much later, when he is virtually rescued by his brother, he begins to realize 
that there is some value in the services his brothers provides, that they actually 
fulfil certain needs. And he has to concede that the “magic” of the place finally 
works on him despite his skepticism: while he maintains a “cyber protocol” 
with Zulaykha, a “magical protocol” connects him with Gamut (304). His state 
of mind is neither “the mathematical certainty of digital logic” (dijital lajik ka 
riyaztyatt yaqin) nor “black magic” (blaik maijik) but a combination of both 
which creates the “saft vair ifrit’(software monster) of “dijital maijik” (305), 
increasing the foreboding of impending doom. The situation is full of ambiva- 
lence, as in the case of Zaki’s relationship with Faizan. 

This relationship is one of the most intriguing facets of the novel. As men- 
tioned above, Zaki feels intellectually superior to the socially superior Faizan. 
Already at school their childhood friendship was tainted by their social 
inequality. Zaki provided many minor services to Faizan and continues to do 
so when in Lahore: He collects the sources for Faizan’s assignments and later 
for his research and suggests topics to him, which gives him the opportunity to 
manipulate him, a fact he always denies somewhat tongue-in-cheek. So while 
he thinks that he “owns” Faizan (“Yah salar mera hai.’) he denies every respon- 
sibility for his deviant behavior as an “approver salar” (va‘dah mu af salar [164]) 
It is obvious, however, that the initial impetus for Faizan’s actions is provided 
by Zaki, even if only by dropping brief hints and remarks every now and then. 
Added to the ambivalence between responsibility and denial is that between 
Zaki’s attachment to Faizan and his urge to take revenge on him for the suffer- 
ings inflicted on him by other sdlars: “After what has happened to me I should 
do something to at least one salar, and even if it is only a drama.. .”2! 

When he suggests that Faizan should become a whistleblower and that 
he should try to reach a wider, even international, audience, he explains in a 


21 Mere sath jo kuch hud hai us ke ba‘d mujhe kam az kam ek ‘adad ‘salar’ ke sath kuch na kuch 
karna cahiye khvah voh dramah hi kyon nah ho... (133). 
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telephone conversation with Faizan: “I want that Faizan salar, my salar, should 
achieve something great, something which has never been done here before.”?? 
Later on he comments upon his action: “My new relationship with Faizan also 
was a bargain/business transaction. I wanted to give back to this ‘my own’ 
salar what the salars had given me but in return I also wanted to give him the 
chance to become immortal.’23 

Later on, when Faizan is to give a lecture on the social revolution to be 
brought about by using the approver principle Zaki realises that Faizan is com- 
pletely carried away by this idea, that he is in a state of rapture or ecstasy (vajd 
[358]). He has to witness how Faizan is kidnapped from the stage and driven 
away in an ambulance like a madman. Zaki is very sad because despite his 
repeated warnings he was not able to prevent Faizan from exposing himself in 
such a manner. On the other hand he has to admit that he lacks the strength/ 
power which only dedicated, passionate fighters like Faizan possess (378). 
What Zaki does not mention but what can be deduced from the previous and 
further course of the action is that Faizan as a member of the elite enjoys privi- 
leges that provide him with not only self-confidence and the means to pursue 
his cause, but also protection. Although he initially acted on Zaki’s prompt- 
ing, he eventually makes this campaign his own, develops a sense of mission, 
and devotes his full energy to the cause. Thus this complex relationship finally 
results in a fruitful cooperation: Faizan is undeterred by the attempts of his 
community to stop him and uses the material provided by Zaki to write a book 
which will reveal all details of the land and business transactions of the salars. 
Zaki himself contributes to the education (and possibly emancipation) of the 
village youth by giving them computer training. 

This novel again is marked by a high level of self-reflexivity. The narrator 
often comments upon his mode and techniques of reporting the events of 
his life, also claiming authenticity by including verbatim recordings of talks 
with other characters, e-mail exchanges, etc., in a mock-documentary fashion. 
Two often repeated formula-like expressions “Yah salar mera hai” and with 
some variations “are/ tal/ tale cabi ka mu‘amalah/zamanah/“azab/ki dunya/ 
ka buhran,’ translated by the narrator into English as “lock and key horror” 


22 Main cahta hin kih Faizan salar, mera salar, dunya men ko’t aisa bara kam ko’ aisa ‘azim 
kam kar j@e jo kam az kam yahan kistne nah kiya ho. (150). 

23. ~©“Faizgan salar se mera naya ta‘allug bhi ek sauda hi tha. jo mujhe salaron ne diya voh main 
un ke ek ‘mere salar’ ko vapas karna cahta tha lekin is ke badle men use lafani hone ka ek 
mauqa faraham karna cahta tha.’ (151). 
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(121, 126),4 represent the opposite poles of Zaki’s situation: intellectual power/ 
dominance versus helpless exposure to reckless social power and physical vio- 
lence. They can thus be regarded as kinds of leitmotifs of the novel. 

Another expression that is repeated several times is the “kubba mode/ 
group,’ Kubba, a Punjabi word, means “hunch- or hump-backed.” It occurs first 
as “kubba grup” (34), and here the concept is also explained. It is formulated 
by a member of Zaki’s tharda conference, denoting a group of ladies and gen- 
tlemen who firmly believe that without them the society would be devoid of 
art, music, film, and theater, and which is again defined as an expression to 
describe (mostly male) members of the upper classes who feel the burden of 
the cultural and intellectual leadership of this ignorant society on their shoul- 
ders, hence the hunched back (49). Zaki calls this group the “cultural wing of 
the salar network” and its most beautiful exponents (34), and on another occa- 
sion the “intellectual and cultural wing of the salar network” (157). He several 
times makes fun of Faizan when he finds him in the “kubba mod” (154, 155, 
156), but as mentioned above finally recognises that Faizan is serious in his 
revelatory/enlightening mission. 

In a way the novel also is a twenty-first-century version of the bildungsro- 
man (novel of education or coming of age). Zaki is taught a number of pain- 
ful lessons that undermine his attitude of detached irony or cynicism and his 
feeling of intellectual superiority. The circumstances finally reduce him to the 
position of IT instructor in a small village, a “fall” which his father feels sorry 
for, whereas Zaki himself is quite content with this new situation. He has also 
returned to the ancestral profession of a munshi, but now serving Faizan as a 
cyber munshi by providing him the information needed for his book from his 
cyber archives, which is a completely new quality of munshi giri. Here, again, 
Zaki tongue-in-cheekly tries to downplay his role in the book, which is in the 
making, claiming that he merely provides information and occasionally utters 
an idea, while everything else is done by Faizan (383). 

Zaki’s great project of encoding the salar network and the working of soci- 
ety at large in a video game that captures and orders his surrounding world, 
which in a way mirrors and systematizes Faizan’s efforts to unveil the dealings 
of his own class, gets transformed into the even more ambitious plan to device 
a “game to end the game’ (384), but he lacks the means to actually finalize this 
product and fails to find any buyer for it (386). Thus the futility of the endeavor 
as such goes unquestioned. 


24 For the former, see pages 138, 142, 144, 145, 166 (in English: “this Salar is mine”), 197, 257, 
pag § 
347, 354, etc. For the latter, see 103, 124, 126, 213, 215, 131, 142, 143, 154. 
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But let’s now turn to the question mark following “postmodern” in the title of 
this essay. The label “postmodern” has been attached to the novels by some 
of the reviewers, and Mirza Athar Baig is described as a specialist in postmod- 
ern theory/philosophy. ‘Umair Khan sees “postmodern themes and ideas” in 
Mirza Athar Baig’s writings.”5 The senior Urdu writer Abdullah Hussein whom 
Baig regards as his mentor said about the novel in the preface to the second 
edition: “Ghulam Bagh is located vastly at variance with the tradition of the 
Urdu novel. The technique employed is rare even in English fiction. Its roots 
are to be located in the European, especially French, postmodern novel.’26 

Baig himself has underlined the “novelty” (involving a wordplay on “novel”) 
of his approach as follows: “A novelist who does not create something ‘novel’ 
is a failure. Traditional forms can no longer work.”?’ His belief in the “limit- 
less textual and cognitive possibilities inherent in this wonderful genre of the 
novel”?6 may be understood to also hint at the limitless possibilities of signifi- 
cation presented by a text, which is not a completely new concept but has been 
given a radically new importance and more scope than ever before by the post- 
structuralist theorists. Baig’s stress on the unwritten or “non-writings” may also 
suggest a postmodern attitude.2® He names a postmodernist writer such as 
Borges as one of the influences on him and speaks of the “essential reflexivity 
inherent in the structure of the novel” as well as of his writing as “a continu- 
ing story of the search for absent meaning and living with the premonition 
of disaster” which holds true even more for his second novel in which several 
real-world (real as in fictional reality!) disasters are accompanied by disasters 
of communication.®° And his claim that Ghulam Bagh is a novel “about every- 
thing” sounds like the postmodern claim to swallow the world. 

Zaki and Faizan, on the other hand, make fun in the novel of the fashion- 
able but shallow use of the term “postmodernism” in contemporary debates in 
Pakistan. When Faizan writes to Zaki about ‘his intention to speak on “Social 
whistleblowing: a postmodern theory” (samaji va‘da mu‘Gft: ek post madarn 


25 ‘Umair Khan, “Postmodernism in a Society in Transition,’ Dawn, February 27, 2011, http:// 
dawn.com/2011/02/27/philosophyreview-postmodernism-in-a-society-in-transition. 
Accessed March 22, 2013. 

26 Quoted in Murtaza Razvi, “The Non-Fiction Novelist,” Dawn, June 8, 2008. 

27 Khan, “Traditional Forms Can No Longer Work.” 

28 Baig, “Some friends have ended all contact with me after the publication of the novel.” 

29 Ibid. 

30 ~— Ibid. 
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thiyori [298]) in a seminar of his department which has the topic “Postmodern 
methodologies in the social sciences” (‘imrani ‘uluim ke post madarn minhaj 
[297-98]), he immediately adds: “I know very well how postmodern this is” 
(Yah to main janta hun na kih yeh kitni post madarn hai [298]), and remarks 
at the end: “Postmodern, my foot. It is much fun” (post madarn ma’ fut. bahut 
maza a raha hai [298}). 

The use of “postmodern” here seems to be a concession to the theme of the 
seminar as well as an ironic twist on Faizan’s part who goes on to tell Zaki that 
his turn will come after Dr. Gulfam Malik’s “postmodern babble” (post madarn 
bak bak [355]). Later the said doctor's talk is termed as “postmodern noises” 
(post madarn hahakar [355]). However, when Faizan’s turn comes during 
the seminar he is not allowed to present his findings on the machinations of the 
salars (354). Zaki returns to the conference hall after Faizan’s abduction to look 
for his students, but not for enlightening his mind by listening to “the remain- 
ing postmodern methodologies of the social sciences.”?! 

Umair Vahidy has summed up some of the techniques applied by Baig as 
“a fun approach of ridiculing, symbolizing, referencing, attributing, annotat- 
ing, interpreting, decoding, and sometimes distorting previously accepted 
meanings.”>? The examples quoted above and Baig’s comments in several 
interviews illustrate many of the points made here. Eventually, however, one 
should not go by what the writer says about his writing but by the text he has 
created. 

So are we justified in labelling Mirza Athar Baig’s novels as “postmodern” 
or “postmodernist”—“postmodem” as related to a postmodern situation or 
worldview and “postmodernist” as related to poetics, literary techniques, struc- 
ture, and style? 

Let me state right at the outset that like a number of theorists in the field 
I regard modernism and postmodernism as historical phases without clear- 
cut boundaries. There is a lot of overlap, temporal as well as spatial and with 
regard to particular works of art, and there are common features between the 
phases. Baig’s novels are excellent examples of this continuity. 

As to a postmodern worldview, both novels clearly negate metanarratives, 
give space to the hidden, the “non-said/non-spoken,’ and the marginalized, 
expose and thereby partially subvert or undermine hierarchies, etc. They ironi- 
cally unveil the compromises and self-deceptions of their main protagonists— 
lower-middle-class intellectuals in mostly precarious circumstances. They 


31 “Imrani ‘uliim ke baqt mandah post madarn minhdj se apne ‘aq! u khirad ko munavvar 
karne se mujhe qat‘an ko’ dilcaspi nahin thi” (358). 
32 Vahidy, “Comical Realism.” 
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unravel power relations on all levels of social and personal life. A good case 
in point is Zaki’s relation to Gamt' whom he “others” to such a degree that 
he almost denies her humanness. This “othering” is, however, exposed in the 
novel when he is compelled to realize that not only is Gamu capable of love, 
but that he himself cannot escape unscarred from this relationship. This expe- 
rience awakens in him “something like a moral-aesthetic sense of responsibility 
to otherness.”°3 In this way the novel is interventionist and ethical in a partly 
modern, partly postmodern sense, but also not so very far removed from the 
progressive ethos of Urdu literature, of course minus any ideological prescrip- 
tions. If at all one could attempt to define an inherent ideology it could perhaps 
be one of survival based on compromise as well as resistance and subversion 
through irony. Hence we could to some degree speak of a postmodernism of 
resistance. 

But do the novels display an ontological turn as postulated by Brian McHale, 
who sees one significant distinction in the predominance of ontological ques- 
tions in postmodernist fiction as compared to the dominance of epistemo- 
logical questions in modernist fiction??* McHale describes this ontological 
dominant as expressed in questions such as: “What is a world?; What kinds 
of worlds are there, how are they constituted, and how do they differ?; What 
happens when different kinds of world are placed in confrontation, or when 
boundaries between worlds are violated?; What is the mode of existence of a 
text, and what is the mode of existence of the world (or worlds) it projects?; 
How is a projected world structured?”?5 

He then goes on to concede that ontological questions cannot be raised 
without raising epistemological questions and vice versa, but concludes that, 
‘In postmodernist texts ... epistemology is backgrounded, as the price for fore- 
grounding ontology.’*6 In Baig’s novels we find the exploration of worlds as dif- 
ferent as the café Ghulam Bagh, the Mangar village, the thara conference, and 
the salar world, and we experience the catastrophes brought about by clashes 
between these worlds, or by a transgression of their boundaries. Zaki’s attempts 
to grasp the structure of the salar network and transform it into a video game 
may thus be understood to constitute an ontological endeavor. On the other 
hand, his endeavor requires a deep understanding of the makeup of the net- 
work, which is not only descriptive, but also thoroughly epistemological, and 


33 Stephen K. White, Political Theory and Postmodernism (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991), 20. 

34 Brian McHale, Postmodernist Fiction (London and New York: Routledge 1987), 9-1. 

35 Ibid.,10. 

36 ~— Ibid. u. 
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the information collected by him is meant to be used by Faizan’s social move- 
ment to undermine or subvert these very power structures. It is obvious that 
these concerns go far beyond a postmodern approach. They are channelled 
perpetual 
withholding gesture[s]” behind.?’” Language and texts are here put to use in 
an “action-coordinating” as well as “world-disclosing” capacity, bridging the gap 
between “the responsibility to act and the responsibility to otherness.”3® 


r&b 


into political action, thus clearly leaving Derrida’s and Foucault's 


Epistemological questions about the creation and transmission of knowl- 
edge also occupy considerable space in the novels. There is Zulaykha’s desire 
to understand the nature of the Salar society, Kabir’s ramblings about the 
nature of communication and its failures, Zaki’s reflections about his relation- 
ship with Faizan. Hence, what McHale states for Faulkner's Absalom, Absalom!, 
which he regards as an exemplary modernist text insofar as it “foregrounds 
such epistemological themes as the accessibility and circulation of knowledge, 
the different structuring imposed on the ‘same’ knowledge by different minds, 
and the problem of ‘unknowability’ or the limits of knowledge,”?? holds true 
for both novels discussed here. These are closely linked to elements of detec- 
tive fiction, which is typically modernist in McHale’s view, “as the detective 
story is the epistemological genre par excellence.’*° Such elements can easily 
be discerned in the futile attempts to solve the mystery of Ghulam Bagh, in the 
search for Yavir ‘Ata’i’s mysterious manuscript containing recipes for aphrodi- 
siacs and for the foundational myth of the Mangars, in Ambar Jan’s attempts 
on Kabir’s life, in the question whether the Salars are a Mafia, or in Zaki’s 
search for the identity of his tormentors. In contrast to popular detective fic- 
tion, however, none of the mysteries is really solved, the ruins of Ghulam Bagh 
collapse, the manuscripts are lost, the Salars remain elusive and due to their 
dominant position go unpunished; only Kabir's killer meets with the terrible 
end he deserves. 

Both novels also contain numerous examples of the epistemological topos 
of the voyeur, again a typically modernist feature according to McHale.*! 
Just think of Zuhrah spying on her father’s guests during one of his parties, 
Ambar Jan looking at the sleeping Zuhrah and later observing all movements 
of Zuhrah and Kabir, of Kabir and Zaki skeptically watching the activities at 
“spiritual sites” near their rural birthplaces, of a mentally disturbed inmate of 


37. White, Political Theory and Postmodernism, 18. 
38 —Ibid., 22-23. 

39 McHale, Postmodernist Fiction, 8-9. 

40 _Ibid., 16. 

41 Ibid., 14. 
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the clinic spying on Dr. Nasir and their short affair being detected by a nurse 
who has her own designs on Nasir, of Zaki and Zulaikha commenting on the 
salar gathering organized (without her knowledge) for her “svayamvara” 
(choice of a husband),*? etc. The voyeur does not function as a first-person 
narrator in all these cases, but even where he/she doesn't, his/her perspective 
is presented through indirect speech and stream-of-consciousness techniques, 
which again are typical of modernist fiction. The “typical modernist motif of 
the party that assembles, or reassembles, all the characters of the novel at a 
single locus” can be detected in the fateful gathering at Yavir ‘Ata’l’s house and 
partially in the Salars’ “svayamvara’” party mentioned above. 

The confrontation of Kabir and Zuhrah with the world of the Mangars and 
of Zaki’s 1T world with the world at his brother’s “shrine’—worlds which seem 
to be out of sync with our times, although very much part of the (fictional) 
real world—may be interpreted as ontological and thus, in McHale's terms, 
postmodernist. And yet, all spheres in the Cyberspace Munshi’s world are part 
of “a network that connects points and intersects with its own skein.”4+ The 
local and the global are interconnected. Zaki’s remarks that the local is “a much 
closer reality” (‘tlaqa dunya ki nisbat bahut ziyada qarib kt haqiqat hai [265]), 
but after September u he realizes that his movement in the world has been 
seriously restricted by the suspicions prevailing against all Muslims. Zulaikha’s 
uncertain fate is another result of the aftermath of September 1. 

Foucault’s concept of heterotopia immediately comes to mind when one 
thinks of the Baramdah conference, a “heterotopia of deviation” par excel- 
lence, or, for that matter, the new space of the Internet. But do the texts 
completely destabilize the projected world? Do they contain “no identifiable 
center of consciousness through which we may attempt to recuperate the 
text's paradoxical changes of level and other inconsistencies”?45 The answer 
would definitely be “No!” Occasionally the novels break through into postmod- 
ernist versions of the fantastic (Janm khanday, Gamt’s magic, etc.), and Zaki’s 
internet activities and the Baramdah conference may be regarded as different 
versions of “escape routes to another reality’*® but with the “epistemological 
hesitation ... superimposed upon the underlying dual ontological structure of 


42 ~— Ibid., 32. 

43 Ibid.,17. 

44 Michel Foucault, “Of Other Spaces, Heterotopias,’ Architecture, Mouvement, Continuité, 
5, (1984): 46-49, online at http://foucault.info/doc/documents/heterotopia/foucault- 
heterotopia-en-html. Accessed June 21, 2013. 

45 McHale, Postmodernist Fiction, 14. 

46 — Stanley Cohen and Laurie Taylor, quoted in McHale, Postmodernist Fiction, 38. 
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the fantastic, naturalizing and “psychologizing’ it.’*’ Baig’s overall treatment of 
space is too concrete and specific to be labelled as postmodernist.4® 

Both novels deploy a number of montage techniques, which are nothing 
new in Urdu literature, but the second novel is even more fractured than the 
first and includes new modes of communication and text production such as 
e-mail exchanges, blogs, chatting, and browsing the Internet. Moreover, nar- 
ration itself is constantly commented upon, with the narrator stressing the 
impossibility of constructing a straightforward, uninterrupted story out of 
his memories, notes, recordings, and reflections. One may thus call the nov- 
els predominantly modernist or late modernist, simultaneously dealing with 
premodern, modern, and postmodern worlds. McHale's characterization of a 
novel by Samuel Delany seems quite appropriate do describe the dominant 
approach of Sifr se ek tak which is likewise “mediated through a single consis- 
tent center of consciousness, ... whose self-deceptions, recognitions and mis- 
recognitions, limitations and unreliability as a perceiver inevitably become 
the focus of our attention. In effect, the presence of Bron’s [here read “Zaki’s” | 
mind as a refracting medium ‘tames’ ontological improvisation to a charac- 
teristically modernist epistemological structure.’4? Thus, Zaki’s contradictory 
statements regarding his control of Faizan are a case of modernist self-erasure, 
framed in a character’s mind, rather than postmodern erasure. 

On the other hand, we find in these novels the sheer “plenitude of words” 
and “proliferation of verbal and stylistic forms” which postmodernist critics 
found in Joyce’s Ulysses as a means to “allow the multiplicity of the world back 
in the form of the multiplicity of the word.”5° Perhaps we can also encounter 
a combination of the modernist “effort to consume the world” with the post- 
modernist “effort to outdo the world.”>! And a description of the postmodernist 
features of Don DeLillo’s novel White Noise as exploring “the instability of iden- 
tity, the enigmatic omnipresence of information, ...the global power of spec- 
tacle, and the ironic sense of the interweaving of disaster and triviality” may be 
taken to delineate central characteristics of Baig’s novels.5* But despite all that 
the overall organization of the material, the constellation of the characters, 
the sequence of events are, to my mind, more modernist than postmodernist. 


47 Ibid. 76. 


48 Cf ibid., 15. 
49 ~—Tbid., 71. 


50 Steven Connor, “Postmodernism and Literature,’ in The Cambridge Companion to 
Postmodernism, ed. Steven Connor (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013), 69. 

51 ~—Ibid., 71. 

52 ~—Ibid., 72. 
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So where do we go from here? Does our understanding of the novels depend 
on their classification as “modern” or “postmodern”? Is the aesthetic pleasure 
we derive from our reading enhanced or diminished by putting a label on 
them? My answer to both questions would be “No!” So then why the whole 
exercise? I see the main outcome of this discussion in a contribution to map- 
ping the contemporary landscape of Urdu literature in Pakistan which is part 
of Pakistani intellectuals’ engagement with the world(s) surrounding them— 
the world at large as well as their country, their hometowns, their ancestral vil- 
lages, etc. And finally taking recourse to a fashionable term like “postmodern” 
is also meant to draw attention to creative writing in a language popularly 
associated with conventional love lyrics and religious seminaries, originating 
from a region which in international media is mostly projected as a realm of 
fanaticism, terrorism, and obscurantism. 

At the end I would like to stress that both novels merit a second reading (or 
many more) in which there is not so much focus on the course and outcome 
of events, allowing the reader to pay full attention to the use of language, the 
many amusing details, and the insightful observations of the main characters— 
with aesthetic pleasure guaranteed. 
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CHAPTER 12 


A Translation of Shamsur Rahman Faruqi’s 
Prem Kumar Nazar 


Baidar Bakht 


Despite the paucity of his creative output, Prem Kumar Nazar has continued 
honing the style of writing ghazals that he adopted some forty years ago; his 
style was singular when he began writing and remains so today, even as it has 
gained in richness and complexity.! His ghazals differ from those of other mod- 
ern poets, in which the poet (or the narrator) tells stories of sadness, defeat, 
and failure. As Salim Ahmad (1927-83) discusses in the foreword to his poetry 
collection Bayaz, Nazar came to poetry by way of such classical poets as Mir 
(1723-1810), Sauda (1707-81), Nazir Akbarabadi (1740-1830), and Atish (1768- 
1847). Considered in the context of the modern ghazal, Nazar’s style is neither 
as complex as that of Ghalib (1797-1869) nor as affected and careful as that of 
many modern poets. Although Nazar has written a ghazal after the fashion 
of Zeb Ghort (1928-85), his is less marked by abstraction; his distaste for the 
styles of Ghort and Rajinder Manchanda Bani (1932-81) further distinguishes 
Nazar’s individuality. 

Nazar has now released a new poetry collection some thirty years after his 
first collection, Lauh-i Badan (The tablet of the body).? A cursory glance indi- 
cates that the second collection has a larger number of nagms;*+ one might 


1 This piece was written in Urdu by Shamsur Rahman Faruqi as the preface for the second 
Urdu poetry collection of Prem Kumar Nazar, published by Adabistan Publications, Delhi, in 
2013. The date at the end of the preface is July 9, 2012. As it is an important work of literary 
criticism this author has translated it. 

2 Bayaz was Salim Ahmad’s first poetry collection, published in 1966. Besides being a signif- 
icant modern poet, Salim Ahmad was also an influential critic of Urdu literature. Ahmad 
and Bimal Krishna Ashk (1924-82) have themselves drawn inspiration from these poets. It is 
besides the point that Salim Ahmad should have added other names to his list. It seems he 
wrote the names of only those poets who came immediately to his mind. 

3 The title of the first collection of Prem Kumar Nazar was taken from his ghazal verse: 
“Whatever I learnt from the book of life / I wrote on the tablet of the body.’ It is interesting to 
note that for his second collection, he has chosen the title of Lauwh-i Jahan (The tablet of the 
world), which is taken from a ghazal verse of Ghalib. 

4 As distinct from a ghazal, a nagm is a poem dealing with only one subject. 
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speculate that this is due to some internal creative pressure, but I shall not dis- 
cuss it for the time being. Rather, it is important to note that poets, who have 
a unique voice in the early years of their career, usually become more careful 
and traditional as they advance in years. Nazar is among the few poets whose 
style and art have become more mature with age. His poetry still lacks what we 
refer to as “depth of thought,” but his courage to subvert difficult thoughts in a 
new light, and to use new metaphors fearlessly has become even greater. 

These days many Urdu poets begin their books with laudatory poems either 
to God or to the Prophet. Nazar’s first collection had such a poem in praise of 
God; for such poems one can find a new topic readily enough. However, the 
poet rarely goes beyond, “This is all Yours; that is Yours; the sky is Yours; the 
earth is Yours.” It seems that the poet is not praising God, but is obliging Him 
with gifts. No more than the rest could Nazar avoid the commonplaces of “this/ 
these are all Yours”; however—call it the result of his maturity or the fruit of a 
search of new metaphors—in his new collection, he has written verses that do 
justice not only to God, but also to the poet’s own act of worship: 


You are the tether to the tent, 

And the clue to the desert; 

Yours are the destination 

As well as the caravans. 

You are the entreaty for union, 

And also the reply to it: disunion. 

Yours are all the Rivers like the Chenab, 
And also the pitchers of clay 

(With whose feeble support people try to swim). 
The charge sheet is Yours; 

You are also the judge and the advocate; 
The courts are all Yours, 

Just as the judgments. 

Who am I to sing Your praises? 

When the refrains are all yours, 

And also the rhymes. 


At this stage, metaphysics, Vedanta, and Sufism all merge into one entity, but 
this is not “everything is Him” nor “everything is by his Hands.” It is a wholly 
human experience. Shah Niyaz Barelvi writes:5 


5 Shah Niyaz Ahmad Barelvi (1742-1834), a prominent Sufi, has his tomb in Bareilly. An Urs 
(anniversary of death) is held every year at his tomb attended by a large number of devotees. 
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Sometimes he appears as the flame light on Mount Sinai, 
So the humanity is scared. 

Sometimes, he becomes the Fire 

That became a garden for Abraham, 

All verdant and fresh. 

Sometimes, he appears as the Quran, 

Sometimes as the sacred Vedas, 

Sometimes as the bead of a rosary. 

Sometimes, he appears as the sacred thread of a Brahmin: 
The very symbol of denial. 

Sometimes, he installs Himself on the 

Radiant Throne of Beauty in Layla’s form. 

Sometimes, he appears as the mad lover, Majnun, 
Homeless and destitute.® 


The poetry of Prem Kumar Nazar does not have the sense of intoxication and 
metaphoric breadth of Shah Niyaz, but his surrender and magnetism are per- 
haps more intense. His poetry specially expresses the parallelism between the 
existence of man and God, probably the result of studying the Vedanta. After 
reading Niyaz’s verses, one wants to tear off one’s clothes and dance in a trance; 
Nazar’s verses, by contrast, scare us out of our wits. Niyaz appears to trasn- 
scend his humanity; Nazar appears like a mendicant who recognizes neither 
his humanity nor his divinity: 


Yours are all the Rivers like the Chenab, 
And also the pitchers of clay 
(With whose feeble support people try to swim). 


Compare these lines of Nazar with those of Shah Niyaz, and there is a clear 
contrast: 


Sometimes, he appears as the Quran, 
Sometimes as the sacred Vedas, 
Sometimes as the bead of a rosary. 


It is hardly surprising that, following this poem in praise of God, Nazar’s ghazal 
should have an abundance of metaphors relating to contrast, paradox, and the 


individuality of the lover and the beloved: 


6 The original verse is in Persian. 
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Let the words be taken away, 

But the bright writing should remain; 
Let the lips be taken away, 

But the conversation should remain. 


O my torn robe, 

It should so happen, 

That my robe is repaired 

But the task of darning should remain. 


There should a metaphor 

For living this life; 

Let the desire go away, 

But the meaning of desire should remain. 


The last verse reminds me that W. B. Yeats (1865-1939) complained that the 
imagination of the one who gives meaning to desire—the poet—becomes 
old, and he resigns from his duty. Nazar’s poetry puts on display many lover- 
beloved experiences, and the verse describes it all. The stricken Yeats writes: 


Ihave not lost desire, 

But the heart that had it; 

I thought it would burn my body 
Laid on the death bed; 

For who could have foretold 

That the heart grows old?” 


Instead of supplication, Nazar’s verse confronts Him: “The refrains are all 
yours, just as the rhymes.” You are the one who is making me write a poem 
in Your praise. You are the one who has given me the gift of describing the 
meaning of desire. Such confidence, or perhaps misconception, about man or 
his verse is rare in today’s world of Urdu literature. There is a verse of Shakibi 
Isfahani (1559-1614): 


Ihave lived through separation, and am still alive; 
I never imagined this frail blade of grass 
Had so much in it. 


7 W.B. Yeats, “A Song,” in The Wild Swans at Coole (New York: Macmillan, 1919; Bartleby.com, 
1999), http://www.bartleby.com/148/9.html. 
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Everybody remembers this verse of Mir: 


The burden that could not be carried by anyone, 
Was carried by this weak soul. 


After this, read Nazar: 


Although there was danger 

To life and limb in the parting, 
[But] in the end, this heavy burden 
Could only be carried by me. 


The reward of carrying the heavy burden is that in this vast world, there is a 
corner in which we can find refuge. We were indeed worried, but we found 
a home anywhere we accepted that which was entrusted to us. Nazar has 
described this experience in the context of dreams and symbols: 


The ocean opens up 

A windsail after a windsail; 
I keep travelling, 

I keep being made to travel. 


A vastness opening up 
sky after sky; 
A bird being soaked 


in its own feathers and wings. 


The image of the opening of the ocean windsail after windsail captures both 
the onslaught and the waning of a storm: every word seems to be moving 
towards the next, infusing this image with an incredible sense of motion. 
The mystery and power of the next verse reminds one of Rumi (1207-73) and 
Hafiz (d. 1390), who are fully aware of man’s efforts, his achievements and his 
conflicts. In the sixth book of his masnavi,8 Maulana Rumi writes: 


We made this person a lover of bread; 

And that other one, 

We made him surfeited of the appetite for life; 
Love of food was what 


8 Anarrative poem often dealing with romance between a lover and a beloved. 
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We made the lifestyle of that other— 
And soul of this one, 
We made it inebriated with the Beloved.9 


God has given to one a taste for bread, and to another distaste for the material 
world. There are no limits on man’s efforts, but they can neither be created nor 
can they be extended by anyone. Someone’s feathers and wings are bound to 
be soaked by the distance and effort, while for others, the travel itself becomes 
the life. 

Nazar’s first collection was called Lauh-i Badan (The tablet of the body), 
which suggested that the poet was more interested in matters of physical love: 
one inscribes upon a tablet and sees the written words on it. The word “tablet” 
also reminds one of magic and the seizing by force of the soul. I had always 
doubted if currently our poetry is suitable for the poetry of physical love. The 
poetry written during the last three or four decades, such as that of Nazar’s and 
‘Irfan Siddiqi’s (1939-2004), seem to gainsay my doubts. Had he lived longer, 
‘Siddiqi might have created another masterpiece besides his dazzling collec- 
tion Ishqnamah (The book of love).!° The verses of Nazar that I have noted 
above do seem to confirm that while he is looking for a pathway leading to the 
realities of the universe, he has not let go of his fondness for physical love. It’s 
besides the point that he is no longer prepared to let physical love or the body 
guide all his actions. One can sense the presence of someone else in his world 
of love. 


One leisurely stretch of the body, 
Induces sleep in the whole town: 
I saw this spectacle taking place 
On the rooftop of a house. 


I have written letters full of desire 
With much abundant passion: 
Alas, the message-carrying pigeons 
Are no longer available. 


These verses, while suggesting sarcasm, can also be seen to have a Sufi tinge. 


In other words, their meanings work in two different ways and at two levels. 


9 The original verse is in Persian. 
10 —- ‘Irfan Siddiqi, Ishqgnamah (Dehli: Shabanah Publications, 1997). 
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The following is in the meter of a ghazal by Mir, and what a remarkable ghazal 


it is: 


Is there a chink in the armor 

Of your character dear sir? 

You are published a lot these days 
In the newspaper dear sir. 


Maybe, you can call 

It the miracle of my sight: 

A face seem to have emerged 
Through the wall dear sir. 


Admittedly, the suppleness of your body 
Is no longer in your control, 

But there should be some control 

In your gait dear sir. 


Every arrow finds 

The soul of my existence: 

There must be a friend 

In the ranks of the enemy dear sir. 


I do not like the access 
To the world of my madness: 
I have also hit my head 
Against a wall dear sir. 


Wouldn’t I have assumed the color of flowers, 
Bathed in my own blood? 

There was no sharpness of edge 

In any sword dear sir. 


At the surface, I have tagged it 
To a bed of flowers, 

But in reality, my life 

Is tangled with a thorn dear sir. 


Call it what you may, 
But he has a streak of contentment: 
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There might be many other faults 
In your admirer dear sir. 


One can hear the voice of Mir resounding in every word and perceive Mir’s 
glory reflected in every verse. One could hardly say as much about the ghazals 
of Nazar’s first collection. In this one we detect something like a metabolism 
between the poet and his predecessor; it is not just an idle copy of Mir, the kind 
by which many poets have failed to distinguish themselves over the last one 
hundred years. Here, the poet looks at life, lover and the beloved in an uncom- 
mon way. It is important to note a few verses of Mir’s ghazal as well: 


Even the useless are useful 
In the court dear sir. 

We come impulsively 

For unpaid labor dear sir. 


I might remain deprived 

Even after my demise from this world: 
I doubt if I'll see 

My beloved dear sir. 


The air assumes 

Its color from your being; 
You can hardly be seen 

In the rose garden dear sir. 


The tale of my ignorance 

Resounds in the air; 

What strange news items are printed 
In the newspaper dear sir! 


There is no need to elaborate further. The above ghazal is enough to establish 
the presence of someone else in Nazar’s world of love. Sarcasm, the incomplete 
existence of the beloved, the courage to be playful with the beloved, tension 
in the expression with a certain kind of indifference: these virtues cannot be 
found in the ghazals of today’s poets. This one verse of Mir’s truly outshines 
Nazar’s verse: 


The air assumes 
Its color from your being; 
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You can hardly be seen 
In the rose garden, dear sir. 


Perhaps Nazar is at that stage of life when one requires a few more years of 
experience. Mir himself wrote this ghazal when he was nearly seventy years 
old—a lifetime spent in such a way that one year equals a decade of ours. But 
the place Mir had reached was beyond even William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 
among Western poets the first, and perhaps the best, to describe the affinity of 
man with the beauty and power of nature. One of his poems, among the most 
famous and popular of the “Lucy poems,” begins thus:!! 


Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then nature said: “A lovelier flower 

On earth was never sown— 

This child I to myself will take, 

So shall be mine, and I will make 

A lady of my own.” 


Those critics who are not deceived by the beauty and rhythm of the words have 
noted that if a child is left unprotected in rain and sun, she will not remain 
alive for more than a few weeks. The critics also noted that despite the fact that 
Nature had adopted her, Lucy was still very childish. First, Nature said: 


Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse 

And her’s shall be the breathing balm, 
And her’s the silence and the calm 

Of mute, insensate things. 


And so forth, but the poet tells us that the life of Lucy even so was short: 


How soon my Lucy’s race was run! 
She died—and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene, 


11 ~~ William Wordsworth, “Three Years She Grew in Sun and Shower,” in The Complete Poetical 
Works (London: Macmillan, 1888; Bartleby.com, 1999), http://www.bartleby.com/145/ 
wwi4g.html. 
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The memory of what has been 
And never more will be. 


Surely we are justified to complain that unity, power, and beauty are of little 
use when Lucy’s life was so short, but Western critics did not notice that what 
Lucy received in return was the gift of nature. If they had Mnr’s verse in front 
of them, they may have realized that it is possible that nature’s beauty can 
be indebted to beloved’s beauty—because of whom garden’s air becomes rose 
colored. 

It seems that Prem Kumar Nazar is somewhat satirical as regards Words- 
worth’s poem, although his words seem to reflect the autobiographical note of 
Keats on his tombstone: 


Here lies one whose name was writ in water. 
Now read the verse of Nazar: 


Whatever had to be written, 

Should be written on the tablet of water; 
Whatever image had to be made, 

Should be inscribed on the surface of the stream. 


Wordsworth’s Lucy was created similarly. It is an enigma for readers as to why 
the Lucy poems end in sadness and the expected death of Lucy. Apparently, 
Nazar concludes that Wordsworth’s belief was wrong. Perhaps he is saying that 
nothing in this universe is worthy of belief and faith. But there are many verses 
of Nazar which relate to the many dimensions of existence and belief in the 
possibility of something else out there; he has seen these verses in different 
colors and colored them in different hues: 


The time is near 

For the scene to change. 
The sun is stubborn; 

it will not set. 


I have also set out in search 

For the Water of Lust; 

I have heard rumors 

Of the sprouting of a spring well. 
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Surely something 

is happening underground; 
The sprouts have come, 

But the roses are yet to show. 


Why have the desert wanderers 
Returned with parched lips? 
Didn't they come across 

A mirage on the way? 


I have done my best 

To kill it, 

But I can’t make him die 
Who should die anyway. 


Now I can’t hear 

Even the whisper of the footfall; 
The passerby, 

Passes so slowly. 


Something is happening 

On the other side of the wall; 
I wonder what the doer 

is doing on the other side. 


These verses have an aura of secrecy, but the secrecy is not there to hide tra- 
ditionality. [There is simultaneous variability] where things both happen and 
don't. It is a positive action and it reflects the organic power of the world. The 
roses do not blossom—not even a single one—even though there are many 
sprouts. There is a search for the “Water of Lust,” and there are rumors of a 
spring well sprouting somewhere. But the “Water of Lust” exists within a body. 
That clamor, then, must also be within the body. Or the speaker is perhaps fool- 
ing himself when he says that he heard rumors about a spring well sprouting 
from the earth. Whatever there may be, it is within the body, or does not exist 
at all. 

Yes and no, affirmative and negative, are all the same; this statement is both 
a revelation and also an indicator of the ordinary yet incomprehensible expe- 
riences of man. Some things appear easy to understand; but try to get to the 
bottom of them and nothing seems clear. The one who is to die, whose fate 
is death, couldn't be killed by us, though we have tried. If we did not kill him, 
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who did we kill? It could be a metaphor for man’s conscience, as well as that 
of man’s fear. 

Similarly, either there is something, or nothing, happening beyond the wall, 
but we suspect that something is happening. Is it a plot for a new calamity, or 
some spectacle? We are disturbed by our ignorance of this walled unknown. 
God knows who is there, and plotting what? Is there really someone, or is it just 
a suspicion, a conjecture, or just fear? 


Something is happening 

On the other side of the wall; 
I wonder what the doer 

is doing on the other side. 


What is secret of naked sunlight 
In my courtyard? 

Maybe, I should get up to see 
Who is there beyond the wall. 


Sometimes these wonder-filled secrets turn into everyday conversations or 
ordinary complaints. It appears that no one will ever listen to our patter, no 
one will take notice of our complaints, but the contradiction of life demands 
that we should speak, even when we are alone, and conduct our business as if 
we are not alone: 


Books will no longer be sent 
From the skies: 

Why don’t people 

Know about it? 


He appears on the rooftop 
Every evening: 

You give him a ladder, 

But never a door. 


The latter verse conjures up a strange image. The person appearing on the roof- 
top might or might not be the beloved. Probably, he/she is the beloved because 
it is one of the traits of a beloved to show off himself/herself. But if he/she 
can come to the rooftop, why does he/she miss a door? Is it possible that the 
beloved is a person imprisoned in the house, permitted to go to the rooftop but 
not outside? The speaker knows that no new book is to be revealed, all roads to 
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salvation or divine knowledge are closed. Then why doesn’t he make it known 
to everybody? Why is he complaining to someone else, say, to God? Perhaps 
all these things happen in one’s heart. There is no one in front of us. Other 
examples of this experience can be seen in the following verses: 


Don't become a sinner yourself 

By pronouncing punishment on him; 
It is enough that the culprit 

Has admitted his guilt. 


Sometime wear my cloak and 
Wander through the streets 
To see the character 

Of my town. 


He sits alone 

In a world of his own; 

Have you ever counted him 

In the context of time and space? 


What is this signal 

For us across the river? 

Look, a few hands 

Bobbing up and down the raging river. 


It’s a strange system 
Of life and death; 
Those who have died, 
Keep rising again. 


Verses like these instill fear in one’s heart. The poet is speaking from a strange 
stage in the journey. Maybe he has seen beyond the limits of our vision, or per- 
haps he is looking within himself. 

The early makeup of Prem Kumar Nazar was formed by both the pleasure 
and bitterness of physical love, but the poet now in front of us has gone beyond 
conventional love. It no longer matters to him if the love is that of the body 
or or the soul. The subjects that he is now engaging are unique, but it is obvi- 
ous that even ordinary things appear new to him, or in words of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley (1792-1822), he has started looking at ordinary things by making them 
unfamiliar: 
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The hope for the cure 

Has brought me 

To a hospital 

Where no bed is available. 


Shadows from every direction 
Come to embrace me; 

Even in this desolation: 

No house is available. 


I don’t claim 

To know the skill and art, 
But permit me 

To know bad from good. 


Perching from 

Tree to tree to tree; 
Shooed away from here, 
And sitting there. 


The sky revealed 

Its secrets 

To the one who learnt 
To perch on a branch. 
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Is the last verse a satire, or a query? Or is it based on a metaphysical revelation? 


I did note in the beginning that the collection under consideration contains 


many nagms, and that the previous collection had none.” 
Prem Kumar Nazar was himself established as a poet with his ghazals and 


for a long time he did not pay much attention to nagms. To achieve an individ- 


ual voice in ghazals, the poet requires talent and stern endeavor. It is, however, 


difficult to write a nagm of even average quality. The quality of a nagm specifi- 


cally is usually of no concern, because the tradition of nazm writing is not fully 


12 


The author has a kind of mid-text dilemma which produces the following interjection: 


I have already written too much, but haven't even started writing about the nazgms. 


Now I am worried that my thoughts on this brief collection should test the patience of the 


readers, but I am somewhat helpless because the nagms are so good that it is impossible 


not to discuss them. 
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established in Urdu. Many nagm writers turn their nagms into ghazals, and 
many ghazal writers do the opposite. 

Nazar has thoroughy studied Western and English literature. Sometimes the 
language and metaphors in his ghazal clearly reflect the influence of English 
literarure. By using the power of traditional structure, he has created a new 
atmosphere in his ghazals. It can be said that his ghazals do not reflect what 
happens to one’s heart. A nagm, by contrast, can include both the affairs of the 
outside world and state of one’s self, provided that the poet can stay clear of 
maudlin sentiments. Consider this nazm: 


Sometimes, one has to restrain one’s heart; 

Sometimes, one has to sustain both the highs and lows; 
Sometimes, one has to remember her; 

Sometimes, one has to live the evening of parting; 
Sometimes, one has to hide one’s feelings from her; 
Sometimes, one has to tell her everything: 

One has to both give and take pain. 

Now, we have to live like this. 


At a cursory glance, it seems that the traditional subjects of ghazal have been 
summarized in this nagm, but the last two lines subvert this misconception. 
Here, the poet talks about both giving and suffering pain. The discussion is 
taking place between the speaker of the poem and his beloved, or spouse; they 
are very deep personas. I am reminded of a verse by Mir: 


When we were friends, 

I used to withstand both kind and harsh words; 
Mir, now that we are no longer friends 

Why should I take any abuse? 


Mir’s eighteenth-century verse was revolutionary in the sense that it contra- 
vened the norms of that century. Nazar’s poem of the twenty-first century is 
utterly true and new. Now, no one is innocent, nor is anyone completely guilty. 
The world has become more complex, or appears so. 

Nazar is well aware of the conflicts in today’s ways of life, but he also knows 
that even the ‘big’ issues of the world have not changed much, and that there is 
little possibility of reaching any solutions for them. After describing the basic 
plot of the Oresteia of the Greek tragedian Aeschylus (525-456 BCE), Nazar 
ends his poem with a strange question: 
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It is understood that one has to bear 

The consequences of one’s deeds. 

But what is the harm in knowing: 

Why should blood be avenged with blood? 
Why in the end justice so important? 
Why is justice so important? 


Prem Kumar Nazar, or the speaker of the poem, knows well that justice has 
not been meted out to anyone, and the only innocent person in this bloody 
play was the infant Iphigenia, who was sacrificed for the sake of victory. Her 
father’s murder, and the punishment given to her brother for his father’s death 
was unfulfilled justice. The speaker’s question is satirical. In reality, he wants 
to say that the idea that one will eventually reap what one sows is not a true 
principle: justice is also a stage play. Looking around us will face us with this 
dark reality. 

“In Memory of Bimal Krishna Ashk” is a poem for which we should all be 
indebted to Nazar. In today’s world everyone is preoccupied with their own 
affairs. No one has the time to remember a reclusive poet who stayed away 
from all kinds of politics, gave so much to modern Urdu poetry, and died qui- 
etly at the age of fifty-two. 


I see an Ashk living in me, 

Who consumes all sour fruits 

Of Elder Sister-in-law’s celsia 
One by one, 

But never complains 

About the bitterness on his teeth. 


After reading these lines, Bimal Krishna Ashk comes alive in front of me. After 
describing several minor traits of Ashk, the poem ends thus: 


When I recall the whole of my friend 
Iam reminded of the loss that I have suffered. 


The truth is that the loss was not only Nazar’s but a loss for the whole of Urdu 
poetry. It is perhaps not a coincidence that many days after reading this poem 
by Nazar, I had decided to write an article on Ashk, without even mentioning 
Nazar’s poem (I have already started the article.) 

“The Fragrance of Past Times” is a delightful poem. There is some sarcasm 
towards oneself and one’s old age. This poem is also somewhat inquisitive 
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about the general belief that old age can sometimes affect one’s mind. The 
speaker is watching old movies on the Tv. The poem ends on these lines: 


What we saw just a little, now we see it in full. 
Sometimes, I repent a lot 
For not having seen these movies in my youth. 


The reader now wonders if these movies could be “blue movies,” and the circle 
of sarcasm is now complete. During the early stages of his career, Nazar’s sense 
of humor was abundant in ghazals, and created a sense of pleasure. His recent 
ghazals do not reflect the same sense of humor, but his nagms do. As I wrote 
about one of his nagms, the question, “Why is justice so important?” makes fun 
of not only the speaker but also of man in general. Now look at a brief poem 
entitled “A June Evening.’ 


It is a June evening; 

She is on the terrace above. 
The clouds begin to gather; 
The heart begins to ache; 
Why do I need her? 


No matter how you look at it, the poem appears autobiographical, recalling 
past events, or perhaps imagined ones. A humorous tone in the poem makes it 
refreshing. I have no hesitation in saying that this style of writing is no longer 
common. 

In his poem “For Samuel Taylor Coleridge” there is a certain sadness with an 
undertone of hope. The basic tenet of modernism is that no escape route is left 
open in today’s world, but a poem of the creative process can give man salva- 
tion in his individual capacity. Today’s man has little wealth besides poetry and 
the other arts. The most famous poem by Coleridge (1772-1834) “Kublai Khan” 
was really a dream that the poet had. Upon waking up, he began to transcribe it 
quickly on paper, when suddenly a man from a nearby village came to him for 
some work. Coleridge’s stream of thought was broken, and the poem remained 
unfinished. Nazar says: 


O dream admirer, dreams are worth little: 
The eyelids flutter, a little hurt 
And they are shattered into bits. 
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The residents of the dreamland 
Have neither day nor night; 
They are often robbed 

By worshipers of the rising sun. 


But the poet is also a trader of dreams. Here, Iam reminded of a poem by N. M. 
Rashid (1910—75),!° but his trader was somewhat like Yeats in whose poem, 
“The Circus Animals’ Desertion,” the speaker seeks refuge in his heart at the 
end of his days: a heart that is filled like the shop of a junk peddler with filth 
and useless things. 


Now that my ladder is gone 
I must lie down where all the ladders start: 
The foul rag and bone shop of my heart. 


Despite all his sadness and anger, Yeats is saying that all poems start with real- 
ity, and reality is crooked, downtrodden, and dirty. The speaker of Rashid’s 
poem, “The Blind Junk Dealer,’ is a trader of a different kind. He wants to sell 
his dreams, but is unable to find a buyer. 


Buy my dreams, my dreams: 

From the early morning I call out in the market 
“Are the dreams real or fake?” 

They appraise the dreams, as if 

No one can appraise the dreams better than them. 
Iam not the maker of dreams; 

Ijust copy them, 

But dreams are the basis of my living. 


There is sorrow and bitterness in Rashid’s poem. It is obvious that the blind 
junk dealer is none other than the poet himself. He is blind because the dreams 


13 In his collection Guman ka mumkin (The possibility of doubt), Rashid has a poem 
entitled “The Blind Junkman,’ in which the first person collects dreams that have “broken 
legs” and “severed heads” and are scattered all over the city. He burnishes the dreams 
by heating them in the oven of his heart and takes them to the market to sell. When no 
dream is sold by the evening, he offers them for free but people don’t take them suspect- 
ing chicanery. Tired, the junkman goes home to sleep, muttering, “Take these dreams, and 
I'll even pay you their cost.” 
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of a blind man are of light and morning, but no one cares for the dreams of the 
poet. Mir says: 


The wealth of my heart 
Was of little worth: 

I showed it all 

To the whole world. 


Yeats’s speaker mourns the decline of his creative powers. A poem is, of course, 
based on reality, but the reality is not in control of anyone. Climbing up the lad- 
der of the heart, the poet brings out the truths and moulds them into poems. 
Rashid’s poem is ridden with disappointment and anger because there is no 
buyer for the dreams of the blind junk dealer, but the world that Coleridge saw 
in his dream had everything in it that is full of power and the enigma of life: 
this world had the possibility of getting rid of reality, or the bitter materialism 
of the world, because the poem’s narrator had tasted the milk of paradise. In 
the beginning of Nazar’s poem, false traders subvert the dreams, or rob them 
if they are enticing. Like the blind junk dealer, the speaker knows as well that, 


This world will rob 

Even sleep from my eyes, 

But the heavy and rusted lock 
Of the time will not break. 


But the dreams of children are of a different kind. A child believes fully in his 
dreams and sometimes even the poet has faith in his [the child’s] dreams: 


O dream-admirer poet, 
Dreams are also true; 

After reading you, 

It seems that poets are kids. 


There are very few poetry collections that leave me wanting more after I finish 
reading them. Prem Kumar Nazar’s collection is one of those, because it says a 
lot in a brief space. I doubt if there is another Urdu poet whose craft and mind 
have reached such great heights. 
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